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FOREWORD 


Labor Fact Book, Volume IV, contains entirely new material not 
included in the three earlier volumes of this series, begun in 1931. 
Its main object is to summarize events and give brief digests of facts 
pertaining to the last two years since the previous volume was 
published. 

The chapter on “Labor and Social Conditions,” it will be noted, 
includes a number of original tables and compilations by Labor Re- 
search Association. Some of these continue series which appeared in 
previous volumes; others contain entirely new computations. We call 
particular attention to the estimate, on page 74, of the real income 
of the working population of the United States covering the years 
since 1929. 

Certain sections summarize the progressive viewpoint on various 
current issues. For example, the case against the incorporation of 
trade unions is given in detail on page 111, while basic points in 
relation to the crucial collective security issue are presented on page 
215. 

We continue in this volume our regular listings of significant 
strikes, killings of workers, use of troops, etc. We include also certain 
documents such as the National Labor Relation Board’s classic de- 
scription of the Mohawk Valley Formula. 

The longest chapter in the present volume is devoted to the trade 
union movement. Even so, the events in this sphere during the last 
two years have been so numerous and significant that this chapter 
may seem an inadequate summary. Here we can only refer the reader 
to the several books, covering specific phases of the labor movement, 
that have appeared in recent months. 

The chapter on labor abroad is included for the first time in this 
series. In discussing the democratic countries the aim has been merely 
to give essential facts on the union movement. However, in countries 
such as Germany and Italy, where the trade unions have been de- 
stroyed by fascism, the data deal largely with conditions of the 
workers, 
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We are indebted to a long list of devoted research workers who 
have helped in the preparation of this work. We are grateful also for 
help given by a number of officers of the A. F. of L. and CIO, and 
for criticism of the civil rights chapter provided by the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the International Labor Defense. The 
chapter on farmers and farm workers was prepared with the assistance 
of Farm Research, Inc. 

Labor Research Association, which prepares these volumes, has 
been engaged for over ten years in conducting studies of social, eco- 
nomic and political questions in the interest of the labor and pro- 
gressive movement. Its studies have been issued also in the form of 
pamphlets in the International Pamphlets series, and in books dealing 
with the steel, coal, textile, automobile, lumber, clothing and other 
industries. It has issued volumes on women workers and on finance 
capital in the United States, and is preparing books on the shoe 
industry and on the South. It is the author of the popular Arsenal 
of Facts, a pocket manual. 

Labor Research Association issues for subscribers six monthly 
bulletins—Economic Notes, Labor Notes, Mining Notes, Textile 
Notes, Railroad Notes, and Steel and Metal Notes. Some of the 
material appearing in the present volume is kept up to date month 
by month in these various Notes. 

An important part of the Association’s work now consists of the 
preparation of material for trade unions engaged in organizing cam- 
paigns, negotiating contracts and related activities. 

The Association maintains a library and research files available to 
subscribers and clients. Secretaries of unions and other organizations 
are invited to communicate with us when in need of research service. 
We would appreciate receiving official periodicals, convention 
proceedings and other publications which may serve us. Address 
inquiries, communications and subscriptions to 


Lasor RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
August, 1938. 80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 














FROM RECOVERY TO CRISIS 


DURING THE LAST three years American industry completed the up- 
swing of a business cycle and began a sharp decline into a new crisis 
and depression. 

Over the past hundred years American capitalism has gone through 
a crisis and depression about every decade. These cyclical crises have 
usually been preceded by rampant speculation in commodities, 
securities and real estate, high money rates, a low level of unemploy- 
ment and a level of production higher than the previous recovery peak. 
Such were the conditions, for example, during the boom year 1929 
just before the unprecedented decline to the low point of 1932-33. 
(See Labor Fact Book Ill.) 

The recovery movement from 1933 on was strongly influenced in 
its initial stages by the policies of the Roosevelt administration and 
by large expenditures for relief and public works. Business continued 
to increase until the fall of 1937 when a sudden and sharp reversal 
took place. Within 12 months the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production fell from 118 to 76, or nearly 36%. In this brief 
period industrial activity was carried back to the levels of 1933. 
The table on page 10 indicates the severity of the drop. 

This decline began even though many of the conditions which 
Preceded earlier crises were missing. Money rates were lower than 
ever before. The supply of funds available for investment was large. 
At least 13 million workers were still unemployed including those on 
government emergency projects (see p. 67). Industrial activity was 
Still below the peak of the previous cycle. Due to a 7% increase in 
Population, production in 1937 would have had to exceed 1929 by at 
least 7% to attain the same per capita production. 

There were, however, certain indications pointing to a sharp de- 
cline, not the least of which were the special conditions surrounding 
9 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1923-25 == 100) 
Average 1936 1937 
114 
116 
118 


118 
118 
114 
114 
117 
III 
102 

88 


84 


American industry as a result of the general crisis of capitalism. (For 
a full discussion of the general crisis see Labor Fact Book II, p. 12.) 
Not only in the United States but throughout the capitalist world 
we find conditions, without parallel in the past, which arise out of 
this general crisis. The most important of these is the great excess of 
productive capacity together with an increasing volume of unem- 
ployment and diminishing mass purchasing power. 

In almost all of these countries unsuccessful measures have been 
taken to overcome this basic contradiction of capitalism. In the 
United States, for example, these steps included the 40% cut in the 
gold content of the dollar, the NRA, the expenditure of billions to 
support banks, insurance companies and other types of private enter- 
prise through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as well as the 
expenditure of billions for government relief, work projects, con- 
struction activities and farm subsidies. 

The fundamental weakness in the American economy and the ef- 
fects upon it of the general crisis of capitalism have been clearly 
revealed in the years since 1935. Some of these were discussed in 
Labor Fact Book III. We review below the later period of partial 
recovery and subsequent crisis. 

The revival embraced most of the important branches of industry 
except heavy building construction and residential building both 
of which lagged behind. The upturn extended into 1936 which was a 
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year of continuous advance and by late 1936 and early 1937 the 
movement had assumed some aspects of a boom. 


RISE IN CONSUMERS’ GOODS PRODUCTION 


Consider first the consumers’ goods industries, comparing the years 
since 1935 with the 1929 peak year and with the crisis year 1932. 
Production in these industries went up in 1936 and 1937. In some 
of them such as textiles and leather and shoes, production in the first 
part of 1937 rose to levels even higher than in 1929, as indicated 
in the following table: 


INDEXES OF CoNsuUMERS’ Goops PRODUCTION 


Leather and 
Textiles * Shoes*  Tires* Automobiles* 

TQ20 oarsiareraiaerercors aia ieie’eXeve''n - IIS 104 135 382 
LO 9 2 cbs clicoh stueralencce wise) ae 83 85 78 95 
LO3S oh ce cas oareatier Rear « 104 109 97 27 
LQ30 cs Paresinaesrmedasinees IIL 115 115 306 
13 7 screckocdeaiersjatcrats feaceie es Ilr 113 110 326 
1937 

ist quarter .......- eee 126 134 129 337 

and quarter ..........-. 124 127 129 426 

ard quarter .....cersee. III 107 102 263 

4th quarter ........... .- 83 85 78 280 
1938 

Ist quarter ......... sa:e 7D 100 63 1S} 


_ ° Federal Reserve Board (1923-25 <=100); adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion. ° Average monthly passenger car factory sales in United States, in 
thousands. 


The latter part of 1936 and the first months of 1937 were months 
of speculative activity in these industries. Manufacturers looked for- 
ward to further gains in prices and consumption. Inventories were 
piled up in expectation of reaping higher profits as prices advanced. 

The index of output of consumers’ goods (compiled by Standard 
Statistics Co.) rose from ror in the first quarter of 1936 to 119 in the 
first quarter of 1937, or by 18%. The rise in total compensation of 
employees during the same period was only about 12%. 
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Consequent piling up of inventories was shown in a comprehensive 
survey of business trends by Dun & Bradstreet (Dun’s Review, May, 
1938). It indicated that already at the end of 1936, manufacturers’ 
inventories in the food industry were 20% higher than at the end 
of 1935 while in cotton textiles they were up 12%, in shoes 11%, 
in leather tanning 33%, and in men’s and boys’ clothing and furnish- 
ings 14%. There were similar rises in wholesale and retail trade 
inventories. Another study, covering 50 leading manufacturing 
companies (Journal of the American Statistical Assn., June, 1938), 
indicated inventories amounting to $183 million in the second quarter 
of 1936. By the third quarter of 1937 they had risen to $286 mil- 
lion. They rose 50% between September, 1936, and September, 1937, 
according to this study. 

Industries producing durable consumers’ goods, including such 
items as automobiles, furniture, electrical refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners, were likewise rapidly raising their out- 
put in this period. The table above shows the typical rise in automo- 
bile factory sales. 

Installment sales included a greater proportion of total automobile 
sales than ever before. They accounted for about 45% of sales of 
motor vehicle dealers in 1936, according to a survey by Dun’s 
Review (May, 1938). In department stores also the proportion of 
credit sales to total sales reached a new high in 1937. 

Installment sales generally in 1936 showed an increase of 25% 
over 1935. In 1937 they rose about 10% over 1936. They made up 
10.9% of estimated total retail volume in 1935, about 11.8% in 
1936, and 12.2% in 1937, according to U. S. Department of Com- 
merce estimates. 

Price rises in automobiles during 1936-37 were not so marked, be- 
cause they had resisted the decline in general prices during the de- 
pression years. However, there were significant rises in the prices of 
furniture and such articles as rugs which were raised several times. 
Prices rose also in textiles, shoes, radios, electrical goods and other 
consumers’ goods. 


BUYING POWER OF MASSES REDUCED 


That the workers and farmers of the United States were in no posi- 
tion to provide the needed purchasing power to consume these goods, 
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especially at the higher prices, is indicated by the trends in their 
incomes. The cash income of farmers rose a little in 1937, as shown 
on page 91. The income of workers is covered in the following 
table showing the trend in “compensation” of employees as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ToTaL “COMPENSATION” OF EMPLOYEES 
(average monthly totals in millions of dollars) 


5 dc) Peer eee 4,300: 1937; Ist quarter............06. 3,700 
LOB Zi erences eterna 2,600 and Quarters cis icuvesseees 3,900 
TOS Sis scevaist suo" wcetarars 3,000 BEG WQUATLED i o.s.6 os viererscrote 3,800 
1.03 0\s:¢. 9:36 se0 eo 3,500 Ath. Quartersé ieee: sive sewn oye 3,700 
TOS 7 seo stast cuore onece 3,800 1938; 1st quarter.............5- 3,400 


The increases in wages and salaries as well as in farm cash income 
were moderate when compared with the increases in production of 
consumers’ goods. Furthermore the cost of living continued to rise 
in 1937, absorbing a good part of the increase in the incomes of the 
masses. The cost of living index of the National Industrial Conference 
Board rose from 78 in 1932 to 85 in 1936 and to 89 in 1937. The 
1932-37 increase was thus 14%. 

The course of retail sales, as compiled by the International Statis- _ 
tical Bureau, shown for the same periods as the other items, also 
indicates the trend in consumer purchasing power: 


ToraL RetarL SALES IN UNITED STATES 
(monthly average, millions of dollars) 


1929... .. enone 4,100 1937; ISt quarter.........eceeee 2,955 
WO 3 2s covoiae ei asaa ae 2,135 and quarter. .........eeuee 3,493 
3 Soe: ara. wrath ave 2,763 grd quarter...........-0.. 3,144 
O38 ee sie-aiucs wee 3,115 4th quarter............008 3,467 
MOS Jior aS seocelavass 3,264 1938; St quarter........-...00- 2,644 


Retail sales showed a small increase from 1936 to 1937 and in the 
first part of the latter year were running only slightly ahead of the 
1936 first quarter rate. But if allowance is made for the increase in 
the cost of living it is evident that the actual consumption of goods 
by the masses was scarcely any larger in the summer of 1937 than 
12 months before. 
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PROFITS UP IN RECOVERY PERIOD 


Corporation profits, especially those of big companies, showed 
marked increases both in 1936 and 1937. The tables of the National 
City Bank covering 1,600 leading manufacturing and trading corpora- 
tions, showed for 1936 an increase in net profits (after deductions 
for taxes, etc.) of 52.3% over 1935. For a list of some 1,720 corpo- 
rations the 1937 gain was 8.7% over 1936, despite the sharp drop in 
production in the latter half of 1937. The trends in corporate net 
profits, as shown in Standard Statistics Co. figures and in total in- 
terest and dividend payments, as compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, are indicated below: 


Prorits,° DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST PAYMENTS?” 
Dividends Dividends 
and and 
Profits interest Profits tnterest 
(1926 == 100) (millions) (1926 == 100) (millions) 
1929.. 136 $932 1937; ust quarter .... QI $658 
1932.. I2 647 and quarter .... IIo 758 
1935.. 54 647 3rd quarter .... 97 744 
1936.. 83 745 4th quarter.... 78 936 
1937-- 94 774 1938; Ist quarter .... 37 643 
*Index for 161 corporations. *Monthly average dividend and interest 
payments in United States. 


In the first half of 1937 the rise in corporation profits was well 
ahead of the rises in the incomes of workers and farmers. Dividends 
had also risen sharply as indicated by the figures covering interest 
and dividend payments, interest payments showing little fluctuation. 

It is clear from these figures that in the early part of 1937 the 
American economy showed signs of inventory accumulation in the 
light industries, of lagging consumers’ incomes and retail sales while 
profits were still rising from an already high level. 


UPTURN IN CAPITAL GOODS INDUSTRIES 


The same conditions of forward buying and rapid increases in 
orders were evident in those industries producing the means of pro- 
duction. The machinery and equipment industries, for example, 
experienced a boom in the latter part of 1936 and the first half of 
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1937. Here are the significant figures for machine tool orders and for 
commercial steel castings orders: 


MACHINE TooL* AND COMMERCIAL STEEL CasTINGS ORDERS” 


Commercial Commercial 
Machine _ steel Machine _ steel 
tool castings tool castings 
orders orders orders orders 
(1926 == 100) (1,000 tons) (1926 == 100) (1,000 tons) 

1929.. 156 62 1937; Ist quarter .. 192 56 
1932.. 20 10 and quarter.. 228 47 
1935.. 86 25 3rd quarter.. 187 37 
1936.. 137 42 4th quarter.. 141 24 
1937... 187 41 1938; ist quarter .. 100 2I 


“National Association of Machine Tool Builders’ figures. *Monthly 
average in thousands of short tons. Source: U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


The rise in machine tool orders and in orders for commercial steel 
castings from 1936 to the early part of 1937 was unusually large, in 
fact quite abnormal except for boom periods. The same general 
development was noticeable in the electrical equipment industry 
and in orders for railway equipment. 

American corporations were rushing these orders through with a 
view to rationalizing their operations still further in order to increase 
the exploitation of their workers. Labor-displacing machinery and 
equipment were installed at a feverish pace in order to increase the 
efficiency of workers and to obtain more labor for the same wages. 
The whole partial recovery movement from 1933 on was, in fact, ‘to 
a large extent dependent on capital investment in more efficient and 
Speedier machinery installed to reduce the capitalists’ costs of 
Operation. 

Total expenditures for the means of production during the last 
Part of 1936 and the first half of 1937 ran almost as high as in 1929. 
But this took place in spite of the failure of the construction indus- 
tries to reach any such prosperity levels. Here are the figures for 
Comparable periods covering contracts for factory, commercial and 
utility construction (in 37 states and District of Columbia) as com- 
Piled by F. W. Dodge Corp.: 
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FAcTorY, COMMERCIAL AND UTILIty CoNSTRUCTION 
(monthly average in millions of dollars) 


1937; Ist quarter 
and quarter 
3rd quarter 


1938; 1st quarter 


This low level of construction was due, of course, to the general 
over-expansion of American industry in relation to its productive 
requirements. (The enormous “excess” capacity of industry was dis- 
cussed in Labor Fact Book III.) Furthermore, a great deal of the 
labor-displacing machinery previously installed had enabled manu- 
facturers, where needed, to increase their capacities without any 
additions to basic plant. 

Even with the lack of improvement in the building industry, total 
steel output rose almost to full practical capacity in 1937. Its average 
capacity of 89% in 1929 compares with 84.5% in the second quarter 
of 1937. 


RISES IN STEEL, RAW MATERIAL AND OTHER PRICES 


The rapid increase in production in many industries from 1936 to 
1937 caused a sharp rise in the demand for raw materials. As a 
result the price of copper rose from a monthly average of 9.5¢ a 
pound in 1936 to an average of 13.2¢ in 1937 (14.2¢ in the second 
quarter of that year). In relation to its cost of production copper rose 
to levels as high as in 1929. During the last few months of 1936 
there was a scramble for copper by various industries consuming that 
metal, and the price soared into early 1937. Some manufacturers 
bought many months’ supplies as a hedge against the possibility of 
further price increases. Prices of other metals rose correspondingly. 
Preparations for war in Europe were, of course, a factor in this rise 
in metal prices. 

Rubber rose from a monthly average of 16.4¢ a pound in 1936 to 
19.4¢ in 1937 and to a high of 22.3¢ in the first quarter of 1937. 
The steel monopolists helped to bring on the crisis by raising the 
price of finished steel 14%, from 2.66¢ a pound in the first quarter 
of 1937 to 2.90¢ in the second and later quarters. Both steel and 
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rubber sold at higher prices than in 1929. And the increase in steel 
prices, incidentally, more than offset the increased cost of production 
resulting from the higher wages obtained through the efforts of. the 
CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing Committee. Indeed, Robert H. 
Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, pointed out that the price 
increases in steel were “three times as great as necessary to cover the 
increased wages paid to steel workers and at least twice the amount 
necessary to cover the increase in cost of both labor and raw ma- 
terials during the same period.” 

Advances in the prices of other commodities were much more 
moderate than for these raw and semi-finished materials. However, 
prices generally, as indicated by the indices of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, went up quite sharply when compared with the rela- 
tively stable levels of 1935. By the third quarter of 1937 the 
wholesale prices of finished products had risen over 15% above the 
level of 1935. 


THE CRISIS BEGINS 


The period 1936 to 1937, with its advancing prices, was clearly 
one of near-boom conditions in business despite the absence of cer- 
tain features which have previously characterized such a period. Pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods ran ahead of the ability of the market 
to absorb them, large inventories were accumulated, profits rose and 
raw material prices soared. 

Once the market for consumers’ goods became so glutted that 
manufacturers were forced to scale down operations, the crisis of 
over-production had arrived. Reduced schedules in consumers’ goods 
industries caused retrenchment by companies in this field and orders 
for capital goods fell sharply in the fall of 1937. Production of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods, such as steel and cop- 
per, declined as demand from heavy industry slackened. Business 
activity entered a period of sharp decline in the third quarter of 
1937 and the first quarter of 1938. In many industries this short 
Period saw a drop to the low levels of 1932-33. 

This sudden slump led to a big increase in unemployment during 
these six months (see page 67) and workers’ and farmers’ incomes 
began to drop. Attempts to reduce wage rates began first in scattered 
light industries, then spread to the railroads and the heavy industries. 
Prices received by farmers for their products declined and farm cash 
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income for the first six months of 1938 was estimated at about 12% 
below that of the previous year. 


CAPITAL FLOTATIONS 


The recovery from 1935 to 1937 took place without any appre- 
ciable extension of fixed capital investment. New corporate issues 
continued at depression levels even in the year 1937. Corporate flota- 
tions, both for new capital and for refunding, in 1936 came to only 
$4,579 million, and in 1937 to only $2,337 million. (For earlier fig- 
ures by years see Labor Fact Book III, p. 16.) Except for a brief 
spurt in the beginning of 1937, capital issues for new financing ran 
at only a fraction of the total recorded for 1929. And by the first 
quarter of 1938 the monthly average was down to $37 million as 
compared with a monthly average of $719 million in 1929. 

Big industry has been able to finance its purchase of new equip- 
ment for the most part out of its own profits and from its strong cash 
and working capital position carried over from the pre-1929 period. 
Furthermore, interest rates have been so low that it has paid manu- 
facturers to borrow at the banks for periods up to three years. This 
has been done on a large scale in the expectation of more permanent 
financing later through capital flotations. 

The refusal of capitalists to make extensive investments in new 
plant and equipment has been called by some a “strike of capital” 
or a “sit-down strike of capital.” The capitalists themselves in their 
vehement attacks on labor and the Roosevelt administration have in 
many cases done much to justify this charge. They have resorted 
to threats which could easily be interpreted as a deliberate effort 
to restrict production in the interest of their all-consuming desire to 
defeat Roosevelt’s policies and set up a Tory administration. The 
exact extent to which their withholding of capital investment, or their 
closing down of plants or postpcnement of orders, may have accentu- 
ated the decline in 1937 is impossible to measure statistically. It is 
obvious, however, that their concentrated campaign against the New 
Deal administration did in some cases translate itself into forms 
of business sabotage. Some capitalists openly stated this was their 
method of expressing hatred of Roosevelt’s liberalism. The decline in 
capital investment and new capital flotation reflected to some extent 
this economic sabotage by big business. 
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Export of capital to foreign countries has dropped off completely 
as a factor contributing to American business activity. The total 
amount of foreign issues floated in the American market was only 
$12 million a month in 1936, and $14 million in 1937, practically all 
of which was for refunding of issues already outstanding. This com- 
pares with $59 million a month in 1929 and $124 million a month 
in 1928. There were no foreign issues in the first quarter of 1938. 

The spread of war conditions and increasing defaults by European 
and South American countries have contributed to the further drying 
up of this outlet for capital which in the post-war days provided a 
strong stimulus to American production for export. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The sudden falling off in government expenditure for relief, pub- 
lic works and other measures was an important factor helping to 
precipitate the 1937-38 economic crisis. This was accomplished under 
pressure of reactionaries and Wall Street saboteurs on Congress and 
on Roosevelt. 

In November, 1937, a group of liberal advisors warned President 
Roosevelt of the dangers of a disastrous depression and a much 
greater increase in unemployment unless federal expenditures were 
resumed on a substantial scale. In this connection they presented a 
report which gave the monthly figures on the “net federal govern- 
ment contributions to community expenditures” from January, 1932, 
through August, 1937. The table showed that in the calendar year 
1932 the federal contribution to community expenditures averaged 
$154 million a month. In 1933 it rose to an average of $162 million 
a month, in 1934 to $267 million, in 1935 to $261 million, and in 
1936 to $278 million. But by 1937 it had declined abruptly to an 
average of only $96 million a month. (New York Post, November 9, 
1937.) 

The peak of government spending, as it affected the incomes of the 
People, was thus reached in 1936. These expenditures were un- 
doubtedly an important item in adding to consumer purchasing power 
in the recovery years. And the $3,753 million relief and recovery 
act, passed in the summer of 1938, was aimed to pump more pur- 
chasing power into the system and to overcome the crisis by stimu- 
tating production especially in the consumer’s goods industries. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


During the period since 1935 there has been an overabundance of 
funds in the banking system and a relative shortage of demand for 
funds from business. The Roosevelt administration is continuing a 
policy of high reserves in the banks in order to supply money at low 
rates. Thus excess reserves, that is, reserves held by the banks in 
excess of those legally required, have continued at very high levels, 
although well below the peaks of 1935 and 1936: 


Excess RESERVES OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
(Federal Reserve System) 
(monthly average, millions of dollars) 


TOS Qe: Neterecarcis o's 280 19373 ISt«.Quartef icc. secs 1,879 
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1Q30s50 63s eteews 2,486 4rd) Quarter cc steccies ste-sa-:0 867 
193 7ite ved ewsiees 1,258 Ath Quarters seceiswedsee sss 1,145 
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These excess reserves theoretically make it possible for the private 
banking system to expand loans or investments by many billions of 
dollars. But this large supply of funds has not prevented another 
economic crisis. For the cause of such crises does not lie in the 
monetary system but in the exploitation of the masses who are un- 
able to buy back what they produce. Large reserves in the banks, 
however, do facilitate the sales of government bonds by the U. S. 
Treasury to meet deficits in the federal budget. The holdings of 
U. S. Government direct obligations by reporting member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System rose from a monthly average of $2,839 
million in 1929 to $9,079 million in 1936 and then declined to 
$8,327 million in 1937 and to $8,098 million in the first quarter 
of 1938. 

Because of the position of the private banking system of the 
United States as a holder of government bonds, the banks have be- 
come more and more the instruments through which government 
financing is provided. This means that the banking system has be- 
come largely dependent for its solvency upon the prices of govern- 
ment bonds. 


FROM RECOVERY TO CRISIS 


CHRONIC DEPRESSION 


Capitalism in the United States, as in other countries, is obviously 
unable to satisfy the needs of the millions of workers and farmers 
who are thrown into the miseries of another cyclical crisis before 
they have recovered from the last one. 

The rich natural resources of the country, its large and efficient 
capacity for production and the skill of its population are all stifled 
because of the limitations imposed by the contradiction between the 
capacity to produce and the ability of the masses to buy the out- 
put of industry and agriculture. This has been accentuated in recent 
months by the deliberate policies of monopoly capital. 

The general crisis of capitalism has so distorted the business 
cycle that even with the expenditure of billions of government money 
and with a variety of artificial stimuli, production in recent years 
did not reach the levels of the previous peak in 1929. Even at this 
lower level of activity, as we have indicated, the seeds were sown 
for the 1937-38 crisis and depression. 

One naked fact emerges from these figures. American capitalism is 
unable to throw off the effects of one depression before the next 
one sets in. The economy is thus in a state of chronic under-employ- 
ment of man-power and equipment. For capitalism, American and 
international, cannot solve its general crisis. It is this death grip 
that accounted for the severity and duration of the last cyclical 
crisis. It was the basic factor in the deep and abrupt decline of 
1937-38. 





II 








LABOR AND PROGRESSIVE POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS 


A POLITICAL RE-ALIGNMENT of tremendous significance is taking 
place in this country. It is reflected (1) in the growth of independent 
labor and progressive political movements; (2) in the growing cleav- 
age within the Democratic Party itself between progressive New 
Dealers led by President Roosevelt and a reactionary wing; and (3) 
in the fact that progressive Republicans are breaking with reaction- 
aries in their own party. Sabotage of the New Deal’s program by con- 
servative Democrats swept into office in the Roosevelt landslide of 
1936 is hastening this re-alignment. Although the President’s re- 
election was a clear mandate for the carrying out of New Deal policy, 
Tory Republicans united with like-minded Democrats in a Con- 
gressional bloc to defeat this program in the interests of reaction. 

The political re-alignment now in progress has developed un- 
evenly and has created different types of organizations in accordance 
with conditions in various parts of the country. 

The four main types of movements of this kind may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Labor’s Non-Partisan League which primarily attempts to 
unite the trade-union forces—A. F. of L., CIO and the railroad 
brotherhoods. Working through Democratic (but also sometimes 
Republican) primaries, the League also allies itself with various 
other progressive groupings such as the national Farmers Union. 
The League has also put forth its own independent labor-progressive 
tickets in some localities. 

2. The American Labor Party, the New York State affiliate of 
the League, which, as an independent party of labor, works in alli- 
ance with progressives of both major parties. 

3. The Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party and the Progressive Party 
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of Wisconsin, established state-wide parties with their own mem- 
bers in the state administration and in the U. S. Congress. 

4. The Washington and Oregon commonwealth federations which 
unite labor, farmer and other progressive groups as New Deal blocs 
in the Democratic Party. These groups and lesser ones like them in 
other states have also cooperated with Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

In the South progressives have found it best to operate within the 
dominant Democratic Party to put over the New Deal program and 
candidates, making a break in what was for many years known as 
the “solid South.” Still another type of action has come from the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council’s recent opposition to Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League accompanied by the establishment of A. F. of L. 
political committees in various states. 

All these groups are covered below in some detail together with 
recent developments in the Communist and Socialist parties. 


LABOR’S NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League is rapidly becoming the vehicle for 
labor’s independent political action and a rallying center of progres- 
sives and farmers throughout the country. It was formed in 1936 
with the aim of organizing labor’s forces independently to help re- 
elect President Roosevelt because of his support of collective bar- 
gaining, wages and hour, relief, social security and other measures 
vital to labor. The league wrote 35,000 letters to officers of national 
and international unions, and to local unions and other labor bodies, 
requesting their aid in supporting Roosevelt. Some 30,000 active 
union leaders were recruited to its cause. 

New Aims: With re-election of Roosevelt accomplished, the 
League adopted a new declaration of purpose and decided at its 
second convention in Washington, D. C., March, 1937, to become a 
permanent organization. There were 600 delegates in attendance, 
Tepresenting some 3,500,000 workers in the A. F. of L., CIO, and 
the railroad brotherhoods. 

The decision to enter the political arena on a broader and more 
Permanent basis was made as a result of the widespread violations 
of civil rights, attacks upon strikers and pickets and other actions 
revealing “control of city and state governments by employers,” 
and the defeat of progressive measures by reactionaries in Congress. 
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Pledging itself to independent political action, the League declared 
its intention to (a) “assist by every legitimate political means, 
in the improvement of the wages and working and living conditions 
of American labor’; (b) “actively support the organized farmers of 
the country in their efforts to improve agricultural conditions”; 
(c) “continue to issue from its national office proposals for state 
legislation, and material in support of proposed bills”; (d) create 
“legal and economic research staffs” serving state organizations; and 
(e) work to influence primary elections so as to “insure the nomina- 
tion and election to public office” of men and women endorsed by 
labor. 

The convention inaugurated a strong movement for passage of 
minimum wage and maximum hour legislation and for support of 
the President’s judiciary reform program. 

Some 30 state conventions of League affiliates were held between 
June, 1937, and July, 1938. Permanent state organizations were set 
up and the basis laid for ward and precinct organization. The League 
is especially strong in Michigan and California. 

Election Experiences: Since 1936 the League has elected or 
aided in the election of labor and progressive candidates in many 
localities. It rolled up impressive votes in its initial campaigns in other 
parts of the country, even where its candidates were defeated. 

Among the major successes in the fall, 1937, elections, was that 
of the American Labor Party, the League’s New York State branch 
(see page 26). The league also elected 11 mayors and burgesses, 
and some 30 councilmen, school board members, auditors and the like 
in a number of western Pennsylvania towns long ruled by corpora- 
tions. During 1938 it helped to elect Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama, 
and to secure the nomination in the Democratic primaries of Sen. 
Pepper of Florida, Sen. Reynolds of North Carolina and Henry 
L. Hess for Governor of Oregon. In New Britain, Conn., it elected 
the mayor against a Republican who had held the office since 1914, 
and five city councilmen, two of them union members. In the 1938 
South Dakota primaries, it backed two successful Democratic nomi- 
nees, Emil Loriks, president of the state Farmers Union, for Con- 
gressman, and Oscar Fosheim for Governor. Three men endorsed 
by the League in Illinois were nominated in the primaries. In 
Pennsylvania, its candidate for governor, Thomas J. Kennedy, re- 
ceived 520,000 votes, losing the Democratic nomination by only 
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65,000 votes. The League challenged Boss Pendergast’s rule in 
Kansas City, its two candidates cutting down the machine’s usual 
majority by 20,000 votes. In Seattle, the League candidate for 
mayor received some 42,000 votes, losing largely as a result of the 
A. F. of L.-CIO split. 

In Detroit, the League slate polled 37% of the vote, and in 
Akron and Canton, Ohio, its candidates won Democratic primaries 
and some councilmanic positions in the general election. 

Legislative Record: To the League in large measure goes 
credit for forcing the federal wages and hours bill out of committee 
and its later passage. The League organized support for the Walsh- 
Healey amendment (see page 51), the anti-lynching bill, continuation 
of low farm interest rates, farm tenant aid, limiting of naval ap- 
propriations, the bituminous coal bill, low-rent public housing, in- 
creased relief funds and larger appropriations for the LaFollette 
Civil Liberties Committee of the Senate. It vigorously opposed the 
Sheppard-Hill bill, any amendment of the Wagner Act, reduction 
in relief appropriations, anti-sit-down strike measures, legislation in- 
tended to cripple maritime labor activities, and repeal of the corpo- 
rate salary publicity provisions of the federal revenue act. 

Other Achievements: To cement the relations between organ- 
ized farmers and labor, the League consistently supports legislation 
to aid farmers. At St. Paul, in December, 1937, it reached an agree- 
ment with the Farmers Union that paved the way for future joint 
farmer-labor political action. In April, 1938, at Omaha, it formed with 
the Farmers Union, the Joint Farmer-Labor Committee on Coopera- 
tive Enterprise, to promote formation of consumer cooperatives. 

Education and Publications: Through its National Bulletin, a 
semi-monthly publication, and through a steady stream of litera- 
ture and recommendations (as, for example, a model draft of a 
State and county constitution), the League keeps its own members 
and the public at large informed of its activities. It compiled the 
1937 voting record of all Congressmen and Senators on 12 issues 
of importance to labor in each House, and issued a small folder on 
the votes of Congressmen on recommittment of the wages and hours 
bill in the 75th Congress. These were distributed for the informa- 
tion of voters in every state. Two other notable publications are 
How to Organize a Local Political Campaign and How to Organize 
Ward Clubs. 
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The League cooperates with such groups as the Farmer-Labor 
Party of Minnesota, the Washington Commonwealth Federation and 
the Progressive Party of Wisconsin. In the 1938 primaries and elec- 
tions, the League supported New Dealers. 

As a result of its experiences the League is more and more con- 
centrating on county, ward and precinct organizations in the various 
states. Local units are affiliated with the state branches, the national 
office working through the state chairmen. 

The League maintains offices at the Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Its chairman is John L. Lewis, who succeeded George L. 
Berry, president of the Printing Pressmen’s Union. Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, is treasurer, and 
E. L. Oliver, executive vice-president. 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 


Organized on July 16, 1936, with the support of 250 trade 
unions and some 65,000 individuals, the American Labor Party 
(ALP) fast became the expression in New York State of the 
nation-wide movement toward independent political action by labor 


and progressive forces. 

The ALP is composed of scores of affiliated trade unions, the 
back-bone of the Party, and a growing number of individual mem- 
bers, including factory and clerical workers, professionals, small 
businessmen and other progressives. It is the New York State 
affiliate of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

Aims: Program of the ALP, adopted in October, 1936, covered 
five broad fields which may be summarized as follows: 


1. Labor—to bargain collectively and to strengthen and defend the 
National Labor Relations Act; to outlaw company unions and the “yellow 
dog” contract; to secure minimum wage and maximum hour legislation 
and workmen’s compensation; to pass the federal child labor amendment; 
to extend free federal and state employment service. 

2. Economic security—to work for the adoption of an adequate social 
security act, including unemployment and old age insurance; to fight for 
adequate relief standards administered through the federal government. 

3. Consumer protection—to secure low-rent housing through federal, 
state and city grants and subsidies; develop consumer cooperatives; pro- 
tect consumers and farmers through federal regulation of monopoly profits; 
bring about public ownership and operation of utilities and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, including flood control and drought relief. 
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4. A people’s government—with tax legislation based on ability to pay; 
extension of civil service; and support of constitutional amendments when 
narrow legalistic interpretations thwart the will of the people. 

5. Preservation of civil rights—the right to universal education; defense 
of civil liberties—freedom of speech and assembly. 


Political Record: In the 1936 national elections the Party sup- 
ported Roosevelt for President and Herbert H. Lehman for Gover- 
nor of New York. It endorsed two Congressmen as well as two state 
senators. In this election it polled 274,924 votes. 

The success of the ALP in the November, 1937, municipal elec- 
tion in New York City was even more striking, the party emerg- 
ing as the third largest in the city and holding the balance of 
power with 21% of the votes cast. It elected five of its own mem- 
bers to the new City Council, four of them trade union leaders. 
A sixth successful candidate announced his adherence to the ALP 
shortly after election. Four other councilmen elected had the sup- 
port of the ALP. Its candidate for Mayor, Fiorello LaGuardia, was 
re-elected, the ALP piling up 482,790 votes for him, or 35% of 
his total. 

The Party sent five of its own members to the State Assembly. 
Eight other candidates whom it endorsed were also elected. 

Besides putting forward its own independent candidates, ALP 
tactics include the endorsement of progressives of other political 
parties. Thus, for example, it endorsed seven Democrats elected 
delegates-at-large to the state Constitutional Convention. But eight 
other Democrats not endorsed by the ALP, were defeated. This was a 
sign of the ALP’s strength. 

Achievements: The outstanding legislative achievement of the 
ALP in the state legislature was the passage of the Minkoff Rent 
Control Bill. This put an effective halt to the rent-gouging of land- 
lords because of the acute housing shortage. The Act prevents the 
landlord of an old-law tenement, or converted dwelling, violating 
the multiple dwelling law, from collecting rents higher than the low- 
est rent paid in any month between September 30, 1937, and 
March 1, 1938. It was introduced by Nathaniel Minkoff, leader of 
the ALP bloc at Albany. 

Proposals to State Constitutional Convention: ALP proposals 
for the new state constitution, presented to the constitutional con- 
vention in Albany, included: 
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1. A bill of rights to protect civil liberties. 

2. Creation of a department to protect consumer interests. 

3. Creation of a department of housing and a housing revolving fund 
of $500,000,000 for slum clearance and subsidies for low-rent housing. 

4. Power to cities and towns to own and operate public utilities. 

5. Right of cities and towns, under home rule, to engage in economic 
enterprises, such as housing, banking, sale of milk, bread, meat, ice, coal. 

6. Protection of and better living standards for farmers through (a) a 
fair return for milk and agricultural products; (b) extension of rural 
electrification and flood control. 

7. Civil service for election boards, and provision for a place on elec- 
tion boards for all political parties polling 15% of the vote in any county 
or in New York City. 

8. A provision that nothing in the constitution shall be construed to 
deny the legislature power to enact laws for the protection of the lives, 
economic well-being, health, safety and comfort, and for the general 
welfare of the people of the state. 


By July, 1938, the ALP had 138 fully organized clubs in New 
York City alone and functioning organizations in 32 up-state coun- 
ties. A meeting of the State Committee on June 20, 1938, declared 
that in the fall elections it would expect its own candidates to be 
named on any ticket which it supported. It planned also to seek the 
election of ALP candidates and progressives in the major parties for 
U. S. Congress. 

Not quite two years in the field as an organized political party, 
representing hundreds of thousands of voters throughout the State, 
the American Labor Party became the outstanding successful ex- 
ample of independent political action on a local scale after the 
political realignment which began in 1936. It proved that progres- 
sives can be united around a broad program and party fundamen- 
tally based on organized workers. 

ALP state headquarters are at 151 West 4o Street, New York 
City. Alex Rose, its state secretary, is vice-president of the Hatters, 
Cap & Millinery Workers International Union. 


FARMER-LABOR PARTY OF MINNESOTA 


Farmers and Workers Organize: In 1916, a year after its 
formation, the Nonpartisan League of North Dakota sent an or- 
ganizer into Minnesota. Headquarters were set up in St. Paul. Quickly 
the policy of the League spread among the industrial workers in 
the city, and a Working People’s Nonpartisan League was organized 
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in 1919 to cooperate with what was largely a farmers’ organization. 
In 1918 the State Federation of Labor had called a convention at 
which 125 unions from all over the state decided, for the first 
time, to enter the November elections with a Farmer-Labor ballot. 
Since then there have been Farmer-Labor candidates on the ballot in 
every state election. 

In September, 1923, the Working People’s Nonpartisan League 
and the Farmer’s Nonpartisan League together called a state-wide 
convention and united to form the Farmer-Labor Federation, later 
changed to Farmer-Labor Association. 

Basic Principles: The two dominant principles under which the 
Farmer-Labor Party operates are: (1) that the Party is the po- 
litical instrument and organized expression of the needs of the farmers 
and workers, and their own party, not simply a group calling on them 
for support; and (2), that democratic government is an instrument 
for securing certain human rights, and not the means of preserving 
special privileges of property. The Party has been an outstanding 
advocate of a national farmer-labor party. It strongly favors the 
abolition of monopolies, recognizing that this may require public or 
cooperative ownership. It sees this, however, mainly as a national 
problem. 

Growth: The first primary slate of the Party was written in 1922, 
but it was not until the 1930 election that Minnesota had a Farmer- 
Labor administration, when Floyd B. Olson was successful in win- 
ning the governorship. He was re-elected in 1932 and 1934. In 1932, 
the Party also elected the lieutenant-governor, the attorney general, 
and a railroad and warehouse commissioner, and sent five men to the 
U. S. Congress. In 1934 it elected three U. S$. Congressmen. In the 
fall of 1936, Elmer A. Benson, the Farmer-Labor Party’s U. S. 
Senator, was elected governor, succeeding Olson who died in 1936. It 
elected a number of others to leading state offices and for the first 
time won control of the state’s house of representatives. Five U. S. 
Congressmen and one Senator were also elected. 

Achievements: The record of the Party since 1930 includes: 

_ (1) Passage of equitable tax legislation, including an occupation tax on 
iron ore and ore royalties, a chain store tax, and homestead tax exemp- 
tion; (2) increased educational opportunities; (3) the first mortgage 
Moratorium law in the country and other farm aid such as seed and feed 


loans; (4) refusal to permit troops to be used against strikers, and denial 
of license to the anti-labor Pinkerton spy agency. 
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Gov. Benson has played a leading role in: maintaining civil rights; 
aiding timber, newspaper and metal strikers against employers’ at- 
tacks; calling a conference to help solve farmers’ problems; and in 
the fight to free Tom Mooney. 

1938 Primaries and Platform: In the June, 1938, primaries, 
Gov. Elmer A. Benson won the Farmer-Labor nomination over the 
conservative candidate, Hjalmar Petersen, by 218,235 to 202,205. 
Tory Republicans and Democrats made special efforts to defeat 
Benson by entering the Farmer-Labor primaries to back Petersen. 
Five incumbent U. S. Congressmen were re-nominated and there was 
every likelihood that it would win enough additional seats in the 
senate to break up reactionary control. The Party’s vote in the 
primary was the largest ever cast for a single party in the state, 
Benson rolling up nearly twice as many votes as in the 1936 pri- 
maries. As from its beginning, the Party had the support of farmers’ 
organizations, trade unions, railroad brotherhoods and small busi- 
ness men. 

The 1938 platform of the Party supported the Frazier-Lemke 
farm refinancing bill, an adequate wages and hours bill, liberaliza- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to help the little 
business man, graded income taxation, extension of all types of social 
security, nationalization of the munitions industry and drafting of 
wealth in time of war, an amendment to the Constitution reducing 
judgeships from life terms to ten years, support of federal anti- 
lynching bill, adequate appropriations for the LaFollette (U. S. 
Senate) Civil Liberties Committee, and government ownership of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In the state, the Party advocates an equitable tax program, ade- 
quate aid to farmers, support of labor in its right to organize and 
bargain, and promotion of the general welfare through slum 
clearance, civil service laws, elimination of racketeering, more educa- 
tional opportunities, employment and security. The Party differen- 
tiates between monopoly and legitimate independent business, to the 
end that the “little”? businessman be protected from the predatory 
monopolies. 

The Farmer-Labor Party is a pillar of the progressive and na- 
tional farmer-labor party movement in the country. It has cooperated 
with President Roosevelt and the New Deal Democrats. 

There are some 12,000 Farmer-Labor Association clubs and affili- 
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ates throughout the state and about 150,000 members. Harold L. 
Petersen is secretary. The address is 418 North Franklin St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF WISCONSIN 


The Progressive Party of Wisconsin was formed in May, 1934, led 
by Philip LaFollette and his brother Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
Jr. It was the crystallization of the progressive wing in the Republi- 
can Party for many years headed by the elder LaFollette. The new 
Party’s platform was moderately liberal. One of its leaders, Prof. 
Harold M. Groves, described it as “opportunistic.” The Party de- 
clared that it stood for “the right of every American on the farm 
and in the city to earn his living by useful work and to receive 
for this work an income which the full productive capacity of society 
can afford.” It came out strongly for preservation of democracy, 
civil rights and against the privately-owned utilities. 

In November, 1934, the Progressive Party elected Philip LaFol- 
lette governor, reelected Robert M., Jr., U. S. Senator, and elected 
seven out of Wisconsin’s 10 U. S. Congressmen. It also won a sub- 
stantial plurality in the state assembly. 

Farmer-Labor Progressive Federation: In December, 1935, 
a Farmer-Labor Progressive Federation, pledged to “production for 
use,” was formed, comprising nine farm, labor and political organiza- 
tions. It also received the support of a section of the Progressive 
Party. (The Federation’s first convention was held June 20, 1936.) 

The Progressive Party’s 1936 election platform incorporated the 
Federation’s program. LaFollette was reelected governor, as were 
the seven Progressive U. S. Congressmen. Other important state 
offices were won. In the legislature, the Party won 47 out of 99 
assembly seats, and 16 out of 33 senate seats, obtaining a working 
Majority in combination with New Deal Democrats. (The Pro- 
Sressives supported Roosevelt’s reelection and cooperated with the 
New Dealers.) Of the successful candidates, six of the U. S. Con- 
gressmen, 22 of the state assemblymen, and six state senators were 
Members of the Federation. 

Some Legislative Actions: In line with a Progressive Party 
Platform declaration for “establishment of public corporations simi- 
lar to the TVA,” a Wisconsin Development Authority was estab- 
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lished as a private non-profit corporation. Its aim is to promote pub- 
lic ownership of utilities in the state. The first state unemployment 
insurance act was passed in Wisconsin by the Progressives. A state 
labor relations act was also enacted. 

The Progressives also supported the Kiefer Bill, providing for 
creation of a Wisconsin Production Authority, empowered to take 
over idle industries, mines, mills, and natural resources. The bill 
failed of passage in the lower house. A LaFollette “works bill,” call- 
ing for a $209,000,000 state program of self-liquidating public works 
was defeated in 1935 by a Republican-Democratic coalition. 

National Progressives of America: Without previously con- 
sulting either leaders of the state Progressive Party or outstanding 
national labor and progressive political leaders, Gov. Philip La- 
Follette announced formation of the National Progressives of Amer- 
ica as a national third party, at Madison, Wis., on April 28, 1938. 
Emerging with a full-blown five-point program, the platform declared 
opposition to “every form of coddling or spoon-feeding the American 
people whether it be those on relief, whether it be workers or 
farmers. . .” 

Many Progressive Party of Wisconsin members and LaFollette 
backers joined with other progressives in criticizing the new party 
as a threat to the unity of the democratic forces at the very 
time when Tory Democrats and Republicans were uniting to fight the 
New Deal. It was also pointed out that the platform of the Na- 
tional Progressives was not in keeping with that of the Progressive 
Party of Wisconsin. ; 

Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, for example, declared the 
move “would split the liberals and result in the election of a reac- 
tionary.” Gov. Benson and Congressman John T. Bernard, both of 
Minnesota, Alex Rose, state secretary of the American Labor Party 
(New York), and others made similar criticisms. Emil Costello, © 
chairman of the Wisconsin industrial union council and a member 
of the state assembly, declared: 


A new national realignment that will be of value to the people can only — 
be successful if it is the common democratic undertaking not of just one 
group, but of all existing liberal, labor and Progressive groups and move-— 
ments. 


Reactionaries and their press, on the other hand, hailed the new 
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venture. Ex-President Herbert Hoover, for example, stated: “Gov- 
ernor LaFollette’s proposed third party may be the entering wedge 
for returning the Republican Party to power.” The Hearst press 
found “real Americanism” in it. The Portland Oregonian declared 
approvingly that it would “be certain to divide the present strength 
of the New Deal Democrats.” And the New York Times suggested 
that it would “increase the purposefulness of the conservative Demo- 
crats in Congress, both to withstand further social and reform legisla- 
tion, and to regain the hold they once had on their party’s organiza- 
tion.”’ 





WASHINGTON COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION 


As the leading coalition of labor, farmer, liberal middle class and 
progressive groups for united political action in the state, the Wash- 
ington Commonwealth Federation (WCF) was an effective influence 
for the New Deal in the 1936 elections. It elected a number of candi- 
dates to the U. S. Congress and has waged a strong fight against the 
reactionary forces of the state. 

The movement, in its origin, was influenced by the California 
EPIC movement. Operating as a progressive wing within the Demo- 
cratic Party, the Federation succeeded in winning the adoption of a 
forward-looking state platform at the Party’s 1936 convention and 
in sending several liberals and WCF members to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. A majority of the WCF candidates, all of whom 
filed in the Democratic primaries, were nominated. 

Formation: The first WCF state convention, held October 5-6, 
1935, for the purpose of adopting a political and economic program, 
had many of the elements of a broad progressive front for the north- 
west state. Some 483 delegates attended, representing 200,000, with 
116 delegates from organized labor, including the State Federation 
of Labor; 28 from the farmers’ organization, the Grange; 70 from the 
Commonwealth Builders; 19 from United Producers; 11 from cooper- 
atives; 15 from Liberty Party clubs; 15 from Democratic Party 
clubs; 7 from veterans’ organizations; 3 from the old age pension 
groups; and 62 from miscellaneous organizations. 

Platform: The preamble to the platform called on workers, 
farmers, and professional men to organize for independent political 
and economic action, not merely “to replace the obsolete profit sys- 
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tem by one more efficient, but also to protect their economic interests 
and living standards while the present system endures.” Principal 
plank of the platform declared: “We favor production for use for 
all and the abolition of the profit system.” However, by September, 
1936, the vague phrase “production for use” was dropped from the 
platform and in its place, three immediate objectives were out- 
lined: 


1. Expansion of employment through the use of productive facilities; 
pressure by the state upon employers to hire more workers, to reopen 
closed shops and departments, and action to put the unemployed to work 
in this manner directly under the state if the employers failed to do so. 

2. Public ownership of natural resources and utilities. 

3. Development of cooperatives. 


While calling for independent political action, the first convention 
nevertheless adopted a resolution that it would “not discuss the pro- 
motion of any type of third party...” though granting such a step 
might come later. Another resolution urged a boycott of Hearst 
publications. 

Political Development: After the 1936 elections, when candi- 
dates were elected to such positions as State Superintendent of 
Schools, King County Commissioner, Lieutenant-Governor, and to 
Congress and the State Legislature, the Federation grew rapidly in 
scope and influence. 

A group of 23 state legislators endorsed by the WCF became the 
nucleus of a progressive bloc which in the 1937 session was able to 
swing 53 of the 99 votes in the lower House. WCF efforts defeated 
the governor’s bill providing compulsory arbitration in labor disputes 
and practically outlawing strikes. Another measure requiring incor- 
poration of trade unions was shelved in the House after passing the 
Senate 35 to 9. The state’s criminal syndicalism law was repealed. 
The progressive bloc forced a favorable vote on the President’s court 
reform measure, and pushed through a $100 monthly minimum wage 
for all state employees. The WCF played a large part in the election 
of a full labor slate in the 1937 Seattle municipal elections. City 
Councilman Hugh DeLacy is WCF president. 

Efforts for Labor Unity: At its third state convention, Sep- 
tember, 1937, with 665 delegates, 217 from organized labor, WCF 
went on record for labor unity, following a caucus in which rog 
delegates of A. F. of L. and 108 from CIO unions took part. This 
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was an attempt on the part of the WCF to heal the breach caused by 
the State Federation of Labor’s formal disaffiliation from WCF. One 
important resolution characterized Labor’s Non-Partisan League as 
an organization with similar aims and urged the two groups to unite 
to build “a genuine New Deal Party.” 

Disunity of the labor movement resulted in the defeat of several 
WCF-backed candidates in the 1938 Seattle elections. 

The 72 resolutions adopted at the 1937 convention pointed to 
continued and emphatic endorsement of New Deal objectives and 
determination of the WCF, in cooperation with Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League, to defeat the Tory wing of the Democratic Party, mak- 
ing the Party an organ for united opposition to reactionary forces in 
the state. To these ends it strives to achieve unity in the ranks of 
labor and to draw closer the progressive middle-class groups. 

The News, a weekly, is the official WCF paper. Howard Costigan 
is executive secretary. Headquarters are at 205 Traders Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Oregon Commonwealth Federation: A smaller counterpart of 
the WCF, the Oregon Commonwealth Federation was organized at 
a convention in Portland, Ore., April 24-25, 1937. Half of the 400 
delegates were from labor groups. The 14-point platform adopted 
rallied workers, farmers and progressives to a minimum program 
around such measures as public ownership of natural resources (espe- 
cially public control of Bonneville, Oregon, power), protection of 
civil liberties, union wages in private and public industry, security 
for farmers, and protection of consumers. 

The second OCF convention was held December 18-19, 1937, 
with some 300 delegates. Resolutions calling for better housing, slum 
clearance, a youth program, and abolition of the ROTC were passed, 
and state and national labor relations acts endorsed. The defeat of 
anti-labor Governor Charles H. Martin in the Democratic primary 
of May, 10938, was called for. Through the unity of A. F. of L., CIO, 
and railroad unions, and farmers and progressives, Henry Hess, a 
New Deal supporter, defeated Martin in the May primary, receiving 
the nomination for governor on the Democratic ticket. The OCF also 
succeeded in nominating 11 of its 15 candidates for the state legis- 
lature in the 1938 primary. 
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CALIFORNIA FEDERATION FOR POLITICAL UNITY 


Working simultaneously in the northern and southern sections 
of the state, and cooperating with progressive A. F. of L. and CIO 
unions as well as other liberal forces, a state-wide progressive politi- 
cal group established itself as a Committee for Political Unity, in 
October, 1937. This became the California Federation for Political 
Unity at a convention held in Los Angeles, April 2-3, 1938. 

A 14-point program under the general slogan, “Return the Gov- 
ernment to the People of California!” was adopted with forward- 
looking planks on labor, agriculture, independent business, taxation, 
social security, youth, education, cooperatives, civil rights and the 
like. 

The new group endorsed progressive candidates for governor and 
lieutenant governor in the 1938 Democratic primaries, and adopted 
a platform for uniting all liberal groups in support of the New Deal 
nationally. 

More than 300 organizations are affiliated to the Federation, in- 
cluding the entire state organization of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, many central labor bodies, A. F. of L. and CIO local 
unions especially in rural areas, and progressive professional, civic, 
political, business and farm groups. 

The Assembly and Congressional District delegate councils of the 
Federation, working in cooperation with the Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League where that organization functions, and with central labor 
bodies and R. R. brotherhoods in rural areas, actively participated in 
campaigns for Assemblymen, State Senators, Congressmen and other 
offices. 

Because of its composite character, representing labor, dirt farm- 
ers, independent business men, professionals, and progressive Demo- 
cratic clubs, the Federation can play an important role. It has the 
opportunity of winning over middle-of-the-road Democrats and of 
working with the A. F. of L. Political League, the R. R. brother- 
hoods, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, the Grange and Farmers 
Union for progressive measures and candidates all these groups 
can support. 
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COMMUNIST PARTY 


The roth national convention of the Communist Party was held 
in New York City, May 26-31, 1938. It reported a membership 
of about 75,000 not including more than 20,000 members of the 
Young Communist League. This represented an increase from the 
50,000 (including 10,000 in the YCL) reported at the Ninth con- 
vention, June 24-28, 1936. 

Two new English language dailies were reported established, in 
addition to the Daily Worker, They are the People’s World of San 
Francisco, which started on January 1, 1938, and the Midwest Daily 
Record of Chicago, which began publication on February 12, 1938. 

Extension of the Party’s influence was noted with members in 


the trade unions of the A. F. of L., the C.I.0., and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods ...in the American League for Peace and Democracy; the Workers 
Alliance; the American Youth Congress; the various organizations of 
World War veterans; the National Negro Congress; in the farm, cultural, 


fraternal, religious, professional, and other organizations, and in those of 
the national groups. 


In the words of Earl Browder, the Party’s general secretary, the 
aim of Communists in such organizations is “to contribute more 
effectively to their work, to building and consolidating them and 
preserving their unity against disruptive elements.” 

New Constitution: The roth convention unanimously adopted a 


new constitution and by-laws, the preamble of which declared it to 
be a 


working class political party carrying forward today the traditions of 
Jefferson, Paine, Jackson and Lincoln, and of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; it upholds the achievements of democracy, the rights of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and defends the United States Constitution 
against its reactionary enemies who would destroy democracy and all 
popular liberties; it is devoted to defense of the immediate interests of 
workers, farmers, and all toilers against capitalist exploitation, and to 
Preparation of the working class for its historic mission to unite and lead 
the American people to extend these democratic principles to their neces- 
sary and logical conclusions: 

By establishing common ownership of the national economy, through a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people; the abolition 
of all exploitation of man by man, nation by nation, and race by race, and 
thereby the abolition of class divisions in society; that is, by the establish- 
Ment of Socialism, according to the scientific principles enunciated by the 
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greatest teachers of mankind, Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, embodied 
in the Communist International; and the free cooperation of the American 
people with those of other lands, striving toward a world without oppres- 
sion and war, a world brotherhood of man. 


Election Accomplishments: Among the electoral accomplish- 
ments noted were the 41,564 votes polled by Peter V. Cacchione, 
Party candidate for City Council from King’s County in the New 
York City municipal elections of November, 1937. He was declared 
defeated by only 245 votes. In this same election, the Party polled 
75,000 votes which it threw to American Labor Party candidates 
as second choice (made possible by the proportional representation 
system), contributing about a sixth of the latter’s vote and ensur- 
ing the success of ALP candidates. The Party’s vote may be com- 
pared with 64,436 votes polled by its candidate for the Board of 
Estimate in New York City in November, 1937, and with the 
28,000 for its candidate for Mayor in 1933. 

In Cleveland, Andrew Onda, the Party candidate for city council, 
received 6,452 votes, losing by only 381 votes. 

Democratic Front: Analyzing the task of the progressives, espe- 
cially in the 1938 Congressional elections, as one of defeating 
“the forces of reaction, fascism, and war,” the Party declared the 
necessity for building a “democratic front,” which was defined as a 
process whereby the “broadest and largely unorganized progressive 
masses are stimulated, and drawn into closer collaboration, by the 
growing independent political organizations of the masses—of work- 
ers, farmers, middle classes, Negroes, etc....” 

It called for the building of the “independent political organiza- 
tions of the workers, and the uniting with them the farmers and 
middle classes, as the means to preserve the unity of the majority 
which moved against monopoly capital and reaction in the 1936 
elections, and the strengthening of that majority—in order to guar- 
antee at all costs the defeat of the reactionary forces.” 

Browder declared that the “most dynamic, the most advanced, and 
the most solid and reliable sectors of the growing democratic front” 
were (in addition to the organizations mentioned on p. 37.) Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, the American Labor Party, Farmer-Labor 
Party of Minnesota, Progressive Party of Wisconsin, the Common- 
wealth Federations of Washington and Oregon, and similar organiza- 
tions. 
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1938 Election Program: Great emphasis was placed on the Con- 
gressional elections of 1938, described as a “major test of strength 
between the two main political camps in the country, of reaction mov- 
ing toward fascism on the one side and of progress and democracy 
on the other.” Under the general slogan “For Jobs, Security, Democ- 
racy and Peace” the Party’s 1938 election program called for 
“united labor and progressive action behind one progressive candi- 
date for each office.” Here is a summary of the election program: 

1. Jobs or adequate relief for all. 2. Social security for all. 3. 
An adequate national health program. 4. Extension of aid to farmers. 
5. Opportunities for work and education to be provided the youth. 
6. Drastic curbs on and regulation of monopolies by government 
legislation. 7. Preservation and extension of civil rights. 8. Full 
rights to the Negro people. 9. An American peace policy in line 
with President Roosevelt’s October, 1937, Chicago address calling 
for quarantining aggressor nations. The slogan “Keep America out 
of war by keeping war out of the world” was raised. 

Other Actions: The Party called for “unity of all trade unions 
into a single, united powerful American labor movement” and de- 
clared that “unity of labor in the 1938 elections is absolutely 
necessary....” It extended to Catholics “the hand of brotherly co- 
operation” to carry out the “same economic and social aims.” 

The Party proposed adoption of a positive American peace policy, 
involving “concerted action with France, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and the other democratic peoples and governments of the 
world, in order to halt and isolate the fascist warmakers, to assist 
their victims and to guarantee world peace.” A demand was made 
Ss “immediate lifting, by Presidential decree” of the embargo on 

pain. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


The Socialist Party held its 21st national convention in Kenosha, 
Wis., April 21-23, 1938. It claimed a dues-paying membership of 
6,194, as of November 30, 1937, compared with 16,656 members 
reported in January, 1936. Most of the membership is in New York 
and Wisconsin. The main resolutions adopted by the convention were: 


War: It lumped “fascist countries” and “capitalist democracies” to- 
gether as war makers. Denounced collective security (see p. 215) as 
futile.” Stating that workers must not “blame all the dangers of war on 
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the policies of some foreign government,” it declared: “The struggle 
against war must be converted into a political struggle against Roosevelt.” 

Spain: Resolution pledging support to Spain failed to mention support 
of the Loyalist Government of Premier Negrin. It accused the Communist 
International of joining with “conservative political elements of Loyalist 
Spain” in “denying civil rights to the left forces in Spain.” 

Labor Unity: The party declared it was motivated “by a genuine 
concern to bring about speedy unification of the American labor move- 
ment” which would “preserve and extend the gains made for labor by the 
industrial form of organization in the mass production industries.” 

Labor Party: On this issue there was sharp division. One group 
wanted Socialists to enter labor parties but to oppose nomination of can- 
didates with other affiliations; if unsuccessful they would nevertheless 
support the labor ticket. This, however, was defeated and the resolution 
which finally carried declared that Socialists would enter labor parties, 
but would put up their own candidates against labor party candidates who 
were also nominees or on the tickets of the Democratic or Republican 
parties. 

The resolution also declared that the Socialist Party would work with 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League where it would not “involve Socialist coop- 
eration with campaigns for candidates of capitalist parties.” However, it 
criticized the League for what it called “efforts being made” to use it 
“against bona fide Labor Party and Farmer-Labor Party movements” 
although the League has maintained the best relations with the Farmer- 
Labor Party of Minnesota, the Washington Commonwealth Federation, 
the Progressive Party of Wisconsin, and, of course, the American Labor 
Party, a League affiliate. 


A letter sent to the convention by Meta Berger and other Wis- 
consin Socialists called attention to the decline of the Party and its 
sectarianism. It argued that “the Socialist Party is giving counsels 
that evade the major problems of the masses, and in some cases 
definitely lead them astray from the struggle” against fascism. It 
pointed out that the party continued to attack the People’s Front in 
Spain and in France and continued its “attitude of hostility to 
Soviet Russia.” 

The Socialist Party is affiliated with and is one of the chief 
sponsors of the isolationist “Keep America Out of War Committee” 
which numbers among its supporters Republican Congressman Hamil- 
ton Fish of New York. However, the Party declares, in a conven- 
tion resolution, that “In this cooperation with other groups, we are 
not isolationist.” 

The 1938 convention elected Norman Thomas national chairman. 
Other officers include a vice-chairman, and a national secretary. A 
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national executive committee of 13 was also elected. The party pub- 
lishes a weekly, the Socialist Call. Its headquarters are at 549 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. F. OF L. POLICY 


The A. F. of L.’s traditional “non-partisan” political policy has 
been summarized by its spokesman as one of “rewarding friends and 
punishing enemies.” Establishment of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
which originally consisted largely of A. F. of L. unions, marked a new 
departure. It was widely hailed for its promise of uniting labor 
politically. 

Following the A. F. of L.-CIO split, the former’s executive council 
in January, 1938, ordered its affiliates to withdraw from the League, 
charging it with being “nothing more than a CIO agency.” Most 
A. F. of L. affiliates of the League, however, continued their member- 
ship in it. The council’s action, however, did have the effect of pre- 
venting many other unions from joining. The A. F. of L. executive 
council meeting of April, 1938, reported the formation of a political 
organization whereby state and city campaign committees would work 
with state federations of labor and city central bodies to decide which 
candidates would receive A. F. of L. support. Two A. F. of L. political 
groups are the Political League in California and the Non-Partisan 
Committee in New York. 

This political disunity of labor was bound to have disastrous con- 
sequences. To it many attributed the defeat of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League candidates for mayor in Seattle and Detroit and Thomas 
Kennedy’s losing the Democratic nomination for governor in the 1938 
Pennsylvania primaries. 

In some places, however, it has been possible to heal the breach, at 
least partially, by supporting the same progressive candidate even 
where no organizational political unity was achieved. Thus Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, the A. F. of L. and CIO, and the railroad 
brotherhoods all backed Mayor LaGuardia in New York City in 
November, 1937, Lister Hill, elected U. S. Senator from Alabama 
im 1938, and Henry Hess, who won the Democratic nomination for 
8overnor of Oregon in May, 1938. In other localities labor political 
unity took the form of legislative conferences of the CIO, A. F. of L. 
and railroad brotherhoods, as for example, state-wide gatherings in 
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Tennessee and Massachusetts. In Kentucky, joint action was achieved 
through a Labor League for Barkley, New Deal candidate for re- 
election as Senator in 1938. He won the nomination. 

There has also been parallel A. F. of L.-CIO action. For example, 
both gave support to certain New Deal recovery measures such as the 
relief and wages and hours bills in the 75th Congress. 

These signs thus point to the fact that even where it is as yet im- 
possible to unite all the labor groups in one political organization, 
such as Labor’s Non-Partisan League, the League, the CIO, A. F. of 
L. and the railroad brotherhoods can support progressive measures 
and candidates acceptable to all. 

During the summer of 1938, President Green of the A. F. of L. 
endorsed Gov. Davey of Ohio, who weakened the Little Steel strike; 
reactionary Senator Augustine Lonergan of Connecticut; and the 
opponent of Congressman Jerry O’Connell of Montana, an outstand- 
ing New Dealer. In each of these instances, however, A. F. of L. 
groups in the state rejected Green’s recommendations and threw their 
support to New Deal Democrats. Green also endorsed the opponent 
of Maury Maverick, of Texas, leader of the progressive Democratic 
bloc in Congress, although Maverick had been an outstanding cham- 
pion of A. F, of L.-CIO unity and had supported all the labor groups. 

Green likewise supported in the Democratic primaries of 1938 two 
southern enemies of the New Deal, Sen. E. D. Smith of South Carolina 
and Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia. And the executive council of 
the A. F. of L. on August 31 came out in support of the candidacies of 
two of the most reactionary Republicans in Congress, Hamilton Fish 
and Bruce Barton of New York. 





III 








LEGISLATION 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Employers’ Opposition: Passage in 1935 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, keystone of the New Deal, intensified the bitter opposi- 
tion of anti-union employers to collective bargaining and recognition 
of trade unions. The National Lawyers Committee of the American 
Liberty League declared the law “unconstitutional” in its entirety 
and advised employers to disregard it. The press generally not only 
concurred in the opinion of this self-appointed judiciary, but when 
strikes occurred as a result of widespread employer violation of the 
law, proclaimed the act ineffective because it failed to “prevent 
strikes.” 

The early decisions of the National Labor Relations Board, estab- 
lished under the Act, were rarely obeyed. Its activities were impeded 
by injunctions instituted by employers to prevent it from holding 
hearings and otherwise carrying out its functions. Circuit Courts of 
Appeals held the act “unconstitutional” and inapplicable to manu- 
facturing; district courts held likewise. Over a year after passage of 
the Act, the widespread violation of its provisions and disregard of 
NLRB orders had reduced the Board’s activities to securing a test 
of the Act in the Supreme Court, meanwhile obtaining what com- 
pliance it could. 

To the workers, on the other hand, it became more than ever clear 
that only through strong organization could the provisions of the Act 
become a reality and the Board’s decisions be carried out. The Act it- 
self could not automatically end employers’ anti-union activities. 

Thus, in a period of rapid unionization and of widespread strikes 
for union recognition characterized by the increasing use of the new 
and effective sit-down tactic, the United States Supreme Court, on 
April 12, 1937, rendered decisions on five cases involving the Act: 
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(See p. 64.) In all five cases the Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the Act and the jurisdiction asserted by the Board. 

With the NLRA declared constitutional, chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers associations and similar organizations started a wide- 
spread campaign for repeal of the Act or such amendment to its pro- 
visions as would convert it into an instrument for the suppression of 
the rights guaranteed workers in the law. Vicious attacks upon the 
Board’s activities were an essential part of this campaign. 

Anti-union forces demanded substitution for the NLRA of legis- 
lation patterned after the British Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act of 1927. They seized upon the Supreme Court’s extension of fed- 
eral regulatory power to the field of labor relations to demand laws 
making all strikes illegal, particularly sit-down strikes. Proposed 
amendments to the NLRA included outlawing of strikes; exemption 
of employers from provisions of the Act if workers conducted “illegal” 
strikes; exclusion of workers participating in so-called “illegal” strikes 
from voting in elections and prohibiting their reinstatement by 
NLRB; and compulsory incorporation of trade unions. (See p. 111.) 

The main theme of these demands was that the NLRA should be 
made more “fair” or less “‘one-sided”’ by prohibiting “coercion from 
any source” and permitting employers to petition the NLRB for elec- 
tions. Prohibition of “coercion from any source” would prevent not 
only employers, but also workers or their labor organizations from 
active participation in the organization of workers—defeating the 
very object of the act. It would also, according to Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, author of the Act, “outlaw peaceful picketing and propa- 
ganda.” (Letter to New York Times, April 25, 1937.) To permit 
employers to petition the Board would, on the other hand, make it 
possible for them, the moment organization of their workers began, 
to call for an election of collective bargaining representatives and 
obtain certification of their company or “independent” union before 
organization of the workers in a bona fide trade union had gained 
any headway. 

Provisions: The heart of the National Labor Relations Act is con- 
tained in Sections 7, 8 and 9 of the statute. Section 7 declares: 


Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 
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Implementing this right, Section 8 prohibits employers from en- 
gaging in the following “unfair labor practices”: (1) interfering with, 
restraining or coercing workers in their right to form independent 
trade unions; (2) dominating or interfering with the formation or 
administration of any labor organization or contributing financial 
or other support to it; (3) discouraging membership in any labor or- 
ganization by discrimination as to hire or tenure of jobs; (4) dis- 
charging or discriminating against workers who file charges or give 
testimony under the Act; (5) refusing to bargain collectively with 
elected representatives of the workers. 

This section also expressly states that nothing in the Act makes 
illegal a closed shop agreement between an employer and the union 
of the workers’ choice. 

Section 9 provides that workers’ representatives are to be elected 
on the basis of the “majority of the employees in a unit appropriate” 
for collective bargaining and that they are to be “the exclusive repre- 
sentatives” of all employees in the bargaining unit. In other words, it 
expressly affirms the principle of majority rule. This section empowers 
the National Labor Relations Board to determine the “appropriate” 
bargaining unit, to investigate questions concerning workers’ repre- 
sentatives, conduct secret elections, and certify elected represen- 
tatives. 

Procedure: If a worker or union representative thinks that an 
employer has violated the Act, he files a notarized charge with the 
regional director of the National Labor Relations Board. If the direc- 
tor, after an investigation, believes the charge correct or warranted, 
he issues a formal complaint setting date of an open hearing to be 
attended by the employer and the complainant. This hearing is con- 
ducted by a trial examiner appointed by the NLRB in Washington, 
D. C. The trial examiner may then dismiss the case or recommend 
action to be taken by the employer to comply with the law. If the 
employer refuses, the trial examiner’s report is sent to the NLRB 
which, after considering the case, makes its decision and issues an 
order to the company. If the company still refuses to comply, the 
NLRB then petitions a Circuit Court of Appeals for enforcement of 
its order. If the Circuit Court of Appeals upholds the Board’s order 
the employer must comply or be held in contempt of court, unless he 
takes the case to the United States Supreme Court. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The National Labor Relations Board is the non-partisan, quasi- 
judicial body set up under NLRA to administer the Act. It is com- 
posed of three members appointed by the President. 

During the 32 months of its operation to June 1, 1938, the Board 
and its 22 regional offices handled 14,832 cases involving both charges 
of unfair labor practices and petitions for election and covering 
3,671,857 workers. Of this total number of cases, 4,670, or 31%, 
concerned discrimination against workers for union activity; 3,288, 
or 22%, grew out of employer’s failure to bargain with the workers’ 
representatives; and 4,725, or 32%, were petitions asking either for 
certification of representatives or the holding of an election. 

By June 1, 1938, 11,180 cases had been settled; 6,090 or 55%, 
ending in agreement of both parties; 1,775, or 16%, were dismissed; 
2,749, or 24%, were withdrawn by petitioning unions; and 566 cases 
were closed in some other way—compliance with board’s decisions, 
certification of representatives, issuance of cease and desist orders by 
NLRB or transfer to other government agencies such as the De- 
partment of Justice or the courts. 

During these 32 months, 1,676 cases, or 11% of total cases handled 
were strike cases involving 284,440 workers. Of these, 1,271 or 76% 
were settled and 189,696 workers reinstated. Another 580 threatened 
strikes, involving 149,948 workers, were averted. And an additional 
9,882 workers were reinstated after discriminatory discharges. 

Board Orders: In the printed record of its hearings on cases in- 
volving unfair labor practices, the Board has exposed to public view 
the full array of employers’ violence and tactics in preventing union 
organization. Its orders have gained for it the antagonism of anti- 
union forces throughout the country. For these orders have required 
the cessation of all anti-union activities; the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion from and the disestablishment of company unions; the reinstate- 
ment, with back pay, of workers fired for union activity; the rein- 
statement of strikers with pay from the date of their discharge or the 
date the strike ended; reinstatement of strikers and the firing of 
strikebreakers hired to fill their places; and the signing of a written 
agreement with the union involved. 

Interpretive Decisions: In its decisions the NLRB has given 
detailed interpretation of the provisions of the Act and the unfair labor 
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practices proscribed by it. Since the unfair labor practices as stated are 
not mutually exclusive, an employer is generally guilty of violating 
more than one section of the Act. Thus the commission of any unfair 
labor practice also means interference, restraint, or coercion of 
workers. This includes all forms of espionage and use of strike- 
breakers; demoting, transferring or cutting the wages of union mem- 
bers; obtaining individual anti-strike or anti-union contracts and sig- 
natures to statements or petitions favorable to the company; “advice” 
against self-organization; threats of moving the plant orclosing down; 
threats against union officers or members or attacks upon the respon- 
sibility and character of the union or its officials. Remington Rand, 
Inc., is the outstanding example of a company which utilized every 
conceivable form of coercion and terror against its workers in a 
strike-breaking plan, known as the Mohawk Valley Formula. In find- 
ing Remington Rand, Inc., guilty of violating NLRA, the NLRB 
decision (March 13, 1937) stated: 


By its activities to defeat the strike, including its employment of strike- 
breaking agencies, spies, “missionaries” and armed guards; its threats to 
move its various plants, its attempts to turn civil authorities and business 
and other interests in various cities in the strike against the unions, its 
“back-to-work” movements, its attempts at individual bargaining, its 
intensive propaganda campaign based on falsehoods and exaggerations, 
its use of agents to commit such acts, the employer has interfered with, 
restrained, and coerced its employes in the exercise of rights guaranteed 
in Section 7 of the Act.... 


Domination or interference with the formation of labor organiza- 
tion, according to NLRB interpretations, includes the fostering of 
company unions, giving them financial or other support, employers’ 
efforts to influence the workers’ choice or their opposition to any 
form or type of organization. 

Discrimination against workers to discourage membership in bona 
fide trade unions includes transferring, demoting, or discharging 
workers for alleged inefficiency unsupported by fact; shut-downs as 
mass discriminatory discharges; and general hostility to unionists. 

Collective bargaining to be in “good faith” must be more than just 
meeting with workers’ representatives. It must involve bargaining on 
terms or conditions of work with a view to agreement. It requires a 
signed, written agreement for a definite term if the employees request 
one. Thus an employer may not refuse to bargain with his workers’ 
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representatives on the ground that they “do not represent a ma- 
jority,” that they want a “closed shop,” that a union or its leadership 
is “irresponsible” or because there has been a strike. While the em- 
ployer is not required to accede to his workers’ demands, his attitude 
and activities during the negotiations are considered by the Board 
as important evidence of his sincerity. 

Majority rule has been variously interpreted by the NLRB and 
has been the source of some controversy between rival labor organiza- 
tions (see p. 146.) As it explained in its decision certifying the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America as collective bar- 
gaining representative in Radio Corporation of America, the NLRB 
held that there were three possible interpretations of the words of 
Section 9(a) of NLRA, “by a majority of the employees’: (1) “an_ 
affirmative majority of the employees eligible to vote”; (2) the victor 
in an election participated in by “at least a majority of the eligible 
employees”; and (3) “the organization receiving a majority of the 
votes cast.” 

In previous decisions it had required that an organization, to be 
certified must secure a majority of the votes of those eligible to vote. 
For example, in the case of Chrysler Corp. & Society of Designing 
Engineers where 700 were eligible to vote and only 125 ballots were 
cast, it had refused to certify the union as collective bargaining repre- 
sentative. Following the decision of the fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Virginian Railway v. System Federation No. 40 
(affirmed by U. S. Supreme Court, see p. 62) defining majority as 
a majority of those voting, the Board adopted this interpretation. 

In adopting this interpretation in the Radio Corporation of 
America case, the Board decision explained that any interpretation 
resting on the participation of a majority of the employees places “a 
premium upon tactics of intimidation and sabotage,” since a minority 
organization by peacefully refraining from voting or by waging a 
campaign of terrorism and intimidation, or an employer engaging in 
similar coercive tactics, could deprive the workers of representation. 

NLRB Opponents: Companies involved in cases coming before 
the NLRB include many of the biggest American corporations. While 
the majority of cases handled have been amicably closed in one way 
or another, it has gained most publicity from the cases involving the 
most reactionary and obstinate employers. NLRB decisions have been 

opposed and it has been attacked by such anti-union employers as 
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Remington Rand, Weirton Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, Inland Steel, Ford Motor, Republic Steel, International 
Mercantile Marine, Associated Press, Carlisle Lumber, Bradley Lum- 
ber, Mackay Radio & Telegraph, Columbian Enameling & Stamping, 
and William Randolph Hearst. 

NLRB in Court: But while the employers and their press have 
conducted a widespread attack upon both the NLRA and its adminis- 
tration by the Board, the record of cases in the courts has given in- 
creasing support to the constitutionality of the Act and the jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the Board. The U. S. Supreme Court has upheld the 
Board in 12 cases, nine involving final enforcement of Board orders 
and three sustaining the Board’s position that it may not be 
restrained by lower courts from holding hearings or elections. It also 
denied four requests by employers for review of cases won by NLRB 
in lower courts. Circuit Courts of Appeals have upheld the Board in 
30 cases and refused to enforce its orders in only eight. Of 97 injunc- 
tion suits filed against the Board, all have been decided in its favor. 


STATE LABOR RELATIONS ACTS 


Labor relations acts, patterned after the federal law, have been 
enacted in five states: Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah 
and Wisconsin. All regulate labor relations in strictly intrastate enter- 
prises, provide for a board or commission to administer the law, guar- 
antee workers the right of self-organization and collective bargaining, 
authorize the boards to determine the representatives of the 
employees’ choice by a secret ballot or some other method, forbid 
certain acts of employers as “unfair labor practices,” and uphold the 
right to strike. 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: In his message to Con- 
gress, May 24, 1937, President Roosevelt declared: “One third of our 
Population, the overwhelming majority of which is in agriculture or 
industry, is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed.” To remedy this 
Situation he urged that some means be devised to insure “to all our 
able-bodied working men and women a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work” through the establishment of minimum wage and maximum 
hour standards and the elimination of child labor. 
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Die-hard filibustering, led by a bloc of southern reactionaries 
determined to write in geographical wage differentials, blocked pas- 
sage of wage and hour legislation until June, 1938. However, or- 
ganized labor’s persistent campaign for this legislation, despite 
reactionary opposition, was finally victorious. The third session of 
the 75th Congress enacted the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
It was signed by President Roosevelt, June 25, 1938. 

Only an initial step in the direction of establishing adequate mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, the Act becomes effective after 
October 23, 1938. It provides that in employment in and affecting 
interstate commerce, workers shall be paid not less than 25c per hour 
during the first year; 30c per hour during the next six years; and 
4oc per hour thereafter. Less than minimum wages may be paid to 
learners, apprentices, messengers, or aged and physically handicapped 
workers. 

Hours of work are limited to 44 per week maximum during the first 
year, 42 the second year, and 40 weekly thereafter except when over- 
time is paid for at the rate of time-and-one-half. Higher maximum 
hours provided in bona fide collective bargaining agreements are per- 
mitted provided that none work more than 1,000 hours in 26 or 2,000 
hours in 52 consecutive weeks. In seasonal industries a 12-hour day, 
56-hour week is permitted for a maximum of 12 weeks per year. Food 
processing industries are exempted from hour standards for 14 weeks 
per year. 

No producer, manufacturer, or dealer may ship or deliver for ship- 
ment goods manufactured with any “oppressive child labor.” Effec- 
tiveness of this provision is uncertain since “oppressive” is a vague 
term and industries employing children are for the most part excluded 
from the provisions of the Act. 

Exempted from the provisions of the Act are employees in admin- 
istrative, professional or executive work; in retail establishments; in 
the fishing, packing, marketing and processing of aquatic products; 
seamen, transport, farm and agricultural cannery workers; and 
workers engaged in making cheese or butter. 

The Act creates in the U. S. Department of Labor a Wage and 
Hour Division with an Administrator appointed by the President. 
This Administrator will appoint a committee for each industry, com- 
posed of representatives of industry, employees and the public, which 
will recommend minimum wage rates. These rates, according to the 
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Act, must be “the highest minimum wage rate (not in excess of 4o0c 

+ hour) which (1) will not substantially curtail employment... 
and (2) will not give a competitive advantage to any group in the 
industry.” No rate “shall be fixed solely on a regional basis” but the 
committees must consider “competitive conditions as affecting trans- 
portation, living, and production costs.” Through this clause, southern 
Tories hope to obtain wage differentials favoring the South. The Ad- 
ministrator on recommendation of the industry boards, may, however, 
set minimum wages as high as 4oc per hour for specific industries 
prior to the expiration of the seven-year period. 

Willful violations of the law are punishable by a maximum fine of 
$10,000 or imprisonment for six months, or both, imprisonment 
applying only to second offense. Violators of the wage section of the 
Act are liable to suit by their employees and if found guilty must pay 
double the amount of wages due plus lawyers’ fees and court costs. 

Public Contracts Act, known as the Walsh-Healey Act, Passed 
June 30, 1936, requires companies furnishing federal government with 
materials, supplies, articles and equipment in excess of $10,000, to: 
(a) pay minimum wages determined by Department of Labor; (b) 
maintain 8-hour day, 40-hour week; (c) employ no males under 16, 
females under 18, or convict labor; and (d) maintain working condi- 
tions free from hazards to health and safety of workers. 

An amendment to this Act, lowering the value of contracts to 
$2,000 and providing that no government contracts should be 
awarded for a period of three years to any firm disobeying any order 
of the National Labor Relations Board, was passed by the Senate in 
the 75th Congress, 1938. It was strongly supported by the CIO and 
A. F. of L. The bill was killed, however, by the House Rules com- 
mittee which refused to report it to the House for final vote. This is 
the same committee which three times blocked passage of federal 
wage and hour legislation. 

Under the Public Contracts Act, minimum wages for a 40-hour 
week have been set as follows: 


Men’s work clothing ($15), men’s neckwear ($20), men’s hat and cap 
($27), cotton garment and allied industries, manufacture of barrack bags 
and bandoleers, and wool and wool-lined jackets ($15), seamless hosiery 
($14), men’s underwear (South, $13, North, $14), work glove ($14), 
Men's raincoat ($16), men’s welt shoe ($16), dimension granite (three 
Geographical differentials, $13 in South, $17 in Middle Atlantic, and $23 in 


sin tad 
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New England), handkerchief ($14), envelope ($17), leather and sheep 
lined jackets ($17), vitreous or vitrified china ($17.10); flint glass ($17); 
luggage and saddlery industries ($16). 


HOUSING 


Housing has become an issue of major political importance. Under 
the pressure of organized labor and liberal groups, the 75th Congress 
(first session) passed the United States Housing Act of 1937 
(Wagner-Steagall Act), despite the strong opposition of real estate 
interests. It marks the first definite step toward a low-rent, govern- 
ment-subsidized housing program. 

The Act creates a permanent United States Housing Authority in 
the Department of the Interior. Powers of the USHA are vested in a 
single administrator, appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, for five years, at $10,000 annually. Act appropriated $26 
million for the fiscal year ending June, 1938, and authorized the 
Authority to obtain another $500 million over the next three years 
through issuing U. S. government bonds. During the third legislative 
session, Congress increased this amount to $800 million and author- 
ized contributions aggregating not more than $28 million annually. 

These funds are to be expended in the form of 60-year loans, 
annual contributions or capital grants to public housing agencies 
(usually local housing authorities) to assist in the development of 
low-rent housing and slum clearance. No state, however, may receive 
more than 10% of the total fund available. The interest rate is to 
be no higher than the going federal rate plus one-half of one percent. 
In contracts for annual contributions the USHA’s share may be as 
high as 3.5% of the development cost. To obtain these annual sub- 
sidies, local authorities must match annual federal contributions on 
a basis of one to five, at least. Loans up to 90% of development cost 
may be made on subsidized projects and up to 100% on clearance 
projects which involve no rehousing and housing projects which are 
not subsidized. 

Local authorities must demonstrate that proposed projects will 
reach low-income families otherwise forced to live under sub-standard 
conditions, whose needs cannot be met by private enterprise. Proj- 
ects may or may not include the direct clearance and reconstruction 
of slum sites, although an equal number of sub-standard dwelling 
units must be vacated, demolished or repaired. Costs must be under 
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$1,250 per room and $5,000 per dwelling unit in cities of 500,000 
or over, and $1,000 and $4,000 respectively elsewhere. Prevailing 
wages must be paid to workers. 

United States Housing Act of 1937 puts responsibility for low-cost 
housing developments upon local authorities. There are at present 
only 33 states that have legislation permitting the cities and counties 
to participate in the federal housing program. Furthermore, the 
10% maximum state allotment hampers developments in highly popu- 
lated sections where housing needs are greatest. 

Estimates of housing needs vary. According to the National Hous- 
ing Committee (The Housing Market, 1937) there was a physical 
shortage in the United States of 2,036,558 non-farm family dwelling 
units all in the rental range of $30 per month or less. In the next 
five years, moreover, the factors of population increase, demolition 
and obsolescence will increase this need by 485,000 new dwelling 
units per year. It is clear, therefore, that the funds appropriated 
for housing under USHA, which will permit the construction of only 
about 150,000 new family units in the next two or three years, are 
far from adequate. 

Organized labor is taking an increasingly active part in the fur- 
therance of federal low-cost housing construction. Significant of this 
increased interest was the formation in the spring of 1938 of a CIO 
National Housing Committee. 

The Steagall Housing Act of 1938 merely amended the National 
Housing Act of 1934 which set up the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to insure loans made to private real estate interests for repairs, 
additions, alterations and the like. These projects, however, are not 
low-rental ones; so FHA funds do not aid in filling the real housing 
needs of the country. (See Labor Fact Book III, p. 39.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Passage in 1935 of the Federal Social Security Act (See Labor 
Fact Book III, pp. 22-26) had immediate response among the states. 
Today, all of the states, as well as Alaska, Hawaii and the District 
of Columbia have unemployment insurance laws. More than 25 mil- 
lion workers are in occupations covered by these laws. Benefits are 
now being paid in 28 states. 

Since the federal Act was passed, no changes have been made in 
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the way of broadening its coverage to include workers now excluded 
from its provisions, to raise the low benefits paid, or remove other 
defects. A majority of the state acts closely follow the provisions of 
the federal act. 

On the basis of a survey of 22 states with operative unemployment 
insurance systems, the American Association for Social Security 
(New York Times, June 20, 1938) points out that average insur- 
ance payment in the first three months of 1938 was estimated at 
only $15.46 per month as compared with a home relief average pay- 
ment of $25.34. It concludes that “these laws are not providing even 
as little protection as the totally inadequate home relief.” 

Three other types of social security plans are in operation in most 
of the states. These are public assistance plans for aid to the aged, 
the blind and dependent children which are approved by the federal 
Social Security Board. 

Forty-seven states have old-age assistance plans. Forty states have 
systems for aiding the blind and dependent children. In addition, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii have all three plans. Alaska has 
only old-age assistance and Virginia has none of these systems. 

Over 39 million applications for social security accounts under the 
old-age insurance provisions have been received by the U.S. Social 
Security Board. As of May, 1938, approximately 1,700,000 needy 
old people, 39,000 needy blind and 602,000 dependent children were 
being aided from federal and state funds. Average amount of relief 
paid per case was: to the aged, $19.26; to the blind, $23.18; and to 
families with dependent children, $31.30. 

Railroad Retirement Act of 1937: This act provides annuities 
for persons in service, on or after August 29, 1935, of railroads, rail- 
way associations and bureaus and railroad labor organizations. Re- 
tirement is voluntary at the age of 65. Under certain conditions, 
totally and permanently disabled employees are entitled to annuities 
before the age of 65. 

Amount of annuity is computed by multiplying allowed years of 
service by a percentage of the average monthly compensation up to 
$300 a month, as follows: 2% on the first $50; 114% on the next 
$100; and 1% on all over $150 up to $300. This gives proportionately 
higher annuities to lower-paid employees. The maximum annuity 
is $120 a month; average up to October, 1937, was $60.66 per month. 

Employees may arrange to receive a smaller annuity upon retire- 
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ment in order that a surviving wife or husband may continue to 
receive benefits after employee’s death. Lump sum death benefits are 
payable under the Act to families of persons covered by annuities. 

Funds for carrying out provisions of the Act are provided through 
equally shared payroll and wage taxes on employers and employees 
up to $300 a month as follows: January, 1937, through 1939, 542%; 
after that the total tax increases 14% every three years until a maxi- 
mum of 734% is reached beginning with 1949. 

Railroad Unemployment Insurance: The Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act passed by Congress, June, 1938, creates a na- 
tional pooled-fund system of unemployment insurance for railroad 
workers administered, like the old age compensation, by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. States are required to cease covering railroad 
employees as of July 1, 1939. Contributions are to be made by the 
covered employers on the basis of 3% of wages paid, excluding any 
amount in excess of $300 per month paid to any employee. 

Employees of railroads, railway associations and bureaus, and 
railroad labor organizations, are qualified to receive benefits if within 
the specified preceding calendar year, they earned at least $150. They 
must wait 15 consecutive days before benefit payments begin unless 
within the preceding six months they had a consecutive 15-day period 
of uncompensated unemployment or two periods of unemployment 
each of which amounted to eight days out of 15 and for which bene- 
fits were not paid. Benefits are paid for each day of total unemploy- 
ment in excess of seven during any period of 15 days. Maximum 
amount of benefits payable in any one benefit year covers 80 days 
and ranges from $140 to $240. 

Employees are disqualified for benefits for defined periods of 15, 
39, 45 and 75 days for such reasons as unavailability for suitable 
work, refusal to accept suitable work, voluntarily quitting without 
Good cause, discharge for misconduct, and the making of fraudulent 
claims for benefits. They are also disqualified for benefits while on 
strike in violation of the Railway Labor Act or of labor organization 
Tules, while receiving an annuity or pension under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act or old age insurance under Title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, or unemployment benefits under any state unemployment 
Compensation law. 
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TRENDS IN TAXATION 


A total of approximately $12,500,000,000 is collected in taxes 
annually in the United States, according to the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s study, Facing the Tax Problem. Of this sum 44%, or $5.5 
billion, is collected by the federal government; 20%, or $2.5 billion, 
by state governments, and 36%, or $4.5 billion, by local governments. 

Federal Tax Burden: Between 1930 and 1934, the federal tax 
burden was shifted increasingly on those least able to pay—the 
workers, farmers, and general consuming masses. Those with the 
“ability to pay”——the wealthy—had their tax burden reduced. Thus 
the proportion paid by the masses of workers and farmers increased 
from 31.8% to 66.1% between 1930 and 1934, while that paid by 
the wealthy declined from 68.2% to 33.9%. (See Labor Fact Book 
III, p. 31.) 

This trend was reversed from 1934 through 1938. Although the 
total federal taxes borne by both groups increased during these years, 
the proportion borne primarily by the wealthy increased steadily 
from 33.9% in 1934 to 52.9% in 1938, and the proportion borne 
primarily by the lower income groups correspondingly declined from 
66.1% to 47.1%, as shown in the table on page 57. 

Nevertheless, workers, farmers, and the general consuming masses 
still paid 5.6% more of the total in 1938 than in 1932, 13.9% more 
than during the years 1926-1930, and 20.8% more than during 
1921-1925. 

In spite of this situation a major aim of the “Anti-New Deal” 
drive of the past two years has been to reverse the trend of taxation 
so that a smaller proportion would again be borne by the wealthy. 
Especial objects of this attack were the capital gains and losses tax 
and the undistributed profits tax. 

Tax Dodging: Tax avoidance—legal tax evasion is one of the 
chief loop-holes for the wealthy. Outstanding methods of avoidance 
have been: deduction of capitai losses from taxable income; reten- 
tion of corporate surpluses; creation of personal holding companies; 
intra-family transactions; corporate reorganization; investment in 
foreign corporations and tax exempt securities. Probably the most 
glaring instances of tax avoidance have been achieved through the 
first method. (See Labor Fact Book III, p. 33.) 

Although abuses of this type were checked somewhat by the Reve- 












1930 1934 


Types of taxes Amount % Amount % 
Income taxes ........6+. 2,410 66.4 817 27.4 
Estate and gift.......... 65 1.8 113 3.8 
Capital stock, excess prof- 


AUS Pd iste ste tiare crecateielare syne: wale 83 2.7 
Unjust enrichment . Pe 


TOtal el? « 460 sevteteeer ere 


Miscellaneous internal rev- 


OCNUC SS ers bee 8 565 15.6 1,288 43.2 
Customs) “2.56. owonee cas 587 16.2 313 10.5 
Processing ......eee00e. aoe ete 371 12.4 
Social security and car- 

Mers) acthsccs2sicce-. s 

Total’ TU sed siestes’e . 1,152 31.8 1,972 66.2 

Grand Total ......... 3,627. 100.0 2,985 100.0 


FEDERAL TAX TRENDS BY TYPES OF TAX, 1930-34-36-37-38 
(millions of dollars) 









1936 1937 1938 
Amount % Amount % Amount % 
1,413 36.1 2,149 41.8 2,586 43.0 
379 9.7 306 6.0 417 6.9 
109 2.8 163 3:2 176 2.9 
; 6 o.1 6 oI 
1,901 48.6 2,624 3,185 








1,549 39.6 1,763 34.3 1,73t = 28.8 
387 9-9 486 9-4 359 6.0 
72 1.9 ie Fae uae sate 

. we 266 ° 5.2 743. «12.3 
2,008 51.4 2,515 48.9 2,833 47.1 
3,909 100.0 5,139 100.0 6,018 100.0 


*Taxes borne primarily by wealthy. ° Taxes borne primarily by workers, farmers, and the general consuming 
masses. “Includes certain items which are borne primarily by the wealthy. These items totaled $73 million in 1936, 
and $74 million in 1937. They comprised only 1.9% of the grand total of all taxes in 1936, and only 1.4% in 1937. 
“Revenue from this source was only $48,000 in 1936. ‘Social Security taxes and Carriers’ Act taxes have been 
included among those falling primarily on workers and farmers and the general consuming masses because, in the 
last analysis, they bear the brunt of these taxes whether they make direct contributions, whether the taxes are openly 


added to the prices they pay, or whether the taxes are hidden and passed on to the consumer. 
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nue Acts of 1934 and 1936, conservatives succeeded in having these 
provisions weakened in the Revenue Act of 1938. 

Retention of corporate surplus, especially in the case of personal 
holding companies and other closely held corporations, has been 
another important means of tax avoidance. Through retaining a large 
part of yearly earnings as a corporate surplus instead of paying it 
out as dividends, persons of great wealth could keep large portions 
of their assets free of the personal income tax. The Revenue Act of 
1936 provided for a normal tax on corporation profits which ranged 
from 8% to 15% to which was added an undistributed profits tax 
which ranged from 7% to 27%. The principle of the undistributed 
profits tax, retained in the 1938 Revenue Act, was virtually emascu- 
lated, for the possible penalty for retaining profits was cut to 214%. 

The personal holding company is another device for tax avoidance. 
The names of 67 typical wealthy taxpayers who dodged large amounts 
of taxes, by setting up personal holding companies, were made pub- 
lic in hearings before the Joint Congressional Committee investigat- 
ing tax evasion and avoidance in June-July, 1937. Eleven persons, 
for example, dodged taxes ranging from $102,470 to $5,111,708 in 
the case of William R. Hearst. (For a partial list of these tax-dodg- 
ers, see Arsenal of Facts, p. 18.) 

Tax exempt securities of the federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments have long been an important means of tax avoidance by the 
wealthy. The total loss to the federal government from this source is 
estimated to be from $145 million to $160 million a year. The amount 
of money placed into such federal securities, interest from which is 
either wholly or partially exempt from federal taxation, has increased 
decidedly since 1930. (For earlier years see Labor Fact Book III, 
page 34.) In 1936 and 1937 it was as follows: 





TAX-EXEMPT BONDS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT“ 


Interest wholly or Interest wholly 
Year ended partially exempt from exempt from 
June 30 federal taxation federal taxation 
(in millions of dollars) 
103 Os isc ioe utwacie Ast Vater 51,563 31,240 
TL Q3 Fo aie cers dsieleteveie cualeianesalereate 50,522 27,967 


*Net outstanding issues—that is, “total outstanding issues less those 
held by U. S. Government, federal trust funds and agencies, federal reserve 
banks, and in sinking funds of states, localities, territories and insular 
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possessions.” Source: Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the State of Finances for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1937, Table 51, 


p. 469. 

Tax avoidance is not merely a matter of federal concern. States 
having income taxes also have to face the problem of tax exempt 
securities. They also have lost a great deal of revenue because some 
of their wealthiest citizens avoid the payment of state income and 
inheritance taxes by establishing legal residences in states without 
these taxes or having much lower tax rates. 

State and Local Tax Burden: Reactionaries, particularly such 
organizations as the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
demand that the burden of taxation, in general, and of relief in 
particular, be shifted to the individual states. It would thus fall more 
heavily on persons least able to bear it. Although in 1937 the 
masses of workers and farmers paid 48.9% of the federal tax bur- 
den, the average state tax burden on them was 81%. In other words, 
while the wealthy bore 51.1% of the federal tax burden in 1937, 
they bore only 19% of the state tax burden. (Computations based 
on “State Tax Yield Percentages: 1937” in Tax Policy, January, 
1938, p. I.) 

Further analysis of state tax yields, based on Tax Policy League 
figures, indicates that: 43% of state taxes were borne by all con- 
sumers—that is, primarily by the lower income groups; 38% pri- 
marily by middle consumers—higher paid workers, farmers (other 
than the very poorest, such as share-croppers and small tenants) 
and most of the middle class; and 19% primarily by the wealthy. 

Exceptions to this occur in states having progressive income tax 
laws. On the other hand, the large industrial states of Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Indiana received respectively only 9%, 4.6% and 1.9% 
of their tax revenues from taxes falling primarily on the wealthy. 
Four states, West Virginia, Michigan, Illinois and California, re- 
ceive between 40% and 50% of their tax revenues from general 
sales taxes (retail sales, gross receipts, and general use taxes), which 
fall most heavily on lower income groups. 

General sales taxes are paid by consumers either in the form of 
a tax which is openly added to the sales price, or in the form of 
hidden taxes, passed on to the consumer along with other costs. 
Twenty-four states had 26 such taxes in effect at the end of 1937. 
They ranged from 1% to 3%. Retail sales taxes accounted for 68% 
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of the total state sales tax revenues. About half of the states having 
sales taxes include food directly or indirectly among commodities 
taxed. In addition some cities, such as New York, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans, also have sales taxes. Sales taxes account for 15% 
of all state taxes and have become the second largest source of state 
revenue. (See Labor Fact Book III, pp. 35-36.) 

The gasoline tax, which accounts for 26% of all state taxes, has 
become the largest source of state revenue and is employed by all 
48 states. Eight states receive between 40% to 60% of their tax 
revenues from this source. 

Local taxes aggregate a considerably larger sum than state taxes. 
They still come primarily from the general property tax, which 
totaled $43,000,000 in 1937, according to the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Facing the Tax Problem. By far the larger part of this tax 
comes from real property, and a minor proportion from personal 
property. It falls primarily on the middle and lower income groups. 
To farmers owning their land it is for all practical purposes a cost 
which must be met and subtracted from their total income. For small 
home owners it is an important part of their yearly housing costs. 
For farmers who rent their land, and for urban workers who rent 


their housing, it is a cost passed on to them in the rent they pay. 
Property taxes paid by various business enterprises are primarily 
passed on to the consumer as costs of production. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Court Reorganization: During the first term of the Roosevelt 
administration, the Supreme Court had invalidated most of the major 
laws embodying New Deal policies. (See Labor Fact Book III, p. 
44.) By an unprecedented use of its usurped power to nullify federal 
legislation, it had shown itself to be a bulwark against progress. 

To reverse this trend as well as to facilitate legal processes through- 
out the country, Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, February 5, 
1937, presented a plan for the reorganization of the federal judi- 
ciary system. He proposed, in part, the appointment to any court of 
an additional judge for any judge who, having served for 1o years 
and having passed the age of 70, had not availed himself of his privi- 
lege to retire. These appointments were to be made, as customary, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The draft proposal lim- 
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ited the total number of judges thus appointed to 50. It limited the 
additions to the Supreme Court to six, to Circuit Courts of Appeals 
and other similar courts, to two; and to twice the number now 
authorized for district courts. 

This minor reform of the judicial system threatened no limitation 
of the power of the Supreme Court as defined in the Constitution, 
nor was it any challenge to the Court’s judicial veto of laws passed 
by Congress. It proposed merely that Congress should exercise the 
power given it in the Constitution to vary the personnel of the Su- 
preme Court. Congress has exercised this right at various times since 
1801. 

The proposal, however, became the storm center of a bitter politi- 
cal struggle. Progressives and organized labor supported the measure. 
Arrayed against it, but using a liberal front, were the anti-New Deal 
and Tory forces of the country, led by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Hearst press, the National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Gov- 
emment and similar bodies. Those corporations and employer groups, 
which had been flagrantly ignoring and violating New Deal laws, 
confident that the Supreme Court would nullify them, realized that 
the plan would bring into the court liberal judges who would uphold 
the will of the people as expressed through Congress. 

In the course of the struggle, Congress passed two measures incor- 
porating minor aspects of the reorganization plan: (1) the Supreme 
Court Retirement Act, permitting the justices to retire at 70 with 
full pay ($20,000 per year) instead of resigning; and (2) the Lower 
Court Procedure Act (offered as a substitute for the reorganization 
plan) providing that the federal government be permitted to present 
evidence and argument in any case coming before any federal court 
involving constitutionality of a federal statute, such cases to be given 
precedence. 

The reorganization plan, itself, was defeated. But as a result of 
the threat it contained and the struggle over the measure, decisions 
of the Supreme Court began to show a more liberal trend. Either 
Justice Roberts or Chief Justice Hughes aligned himself with the 
liberals to permit the validation of some features of the New Deal. 

Later, two of the most reactionary justices, Van Devanter and 
Sutherland, retired. One of these places was filled by Hugo S. Black, 
former Senator from Alabama, against whose appointment New Deal 
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foes conducted a bitter campaign. Stanley S. Reed, former U. S. 
Solicitor General, was appointed to fill the second vacancy. 

Evidence of the changed attitude of the Supreme Court is found 
in recent decisions on measures important to labor: 


Minimum Wages: In West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish (300 U. S. 
379), decided March 29, 1937, the Supreme Court upheld by a vote of 5-4 
the Washington minimum wage law for women. 

In this decision the Court reversed two previous decisions, (1) Adkins 
v, Children’s Hospital (261 U. S. 525), involving a District of Columbia 
minimum wage law, and (2) Morehead v. New York (298 U. S. 587), 
involving a similar New York statute, in which the setting of minimum 
wages was declared unconstitutional as a violation of the freedom of 
contract. 

In the majority opinion, upholding the Washington minimum wage law, 
Justice Hughes declared that the “power under the Constitution to restrict 
freedom of contract has had many illustrations. That tt may be exercised 
in the public interest with respect to contracts between employer and 
employee is undeniable.” (Our emphasis.—Ed.) Pointing out that there is 
really no freedom of contract in such cases because the parties are not 
on an equal bargaining footing to start with, he declared that, “The pro- 
prietors lay down the rules and the laborers are practically constrained to 
obey them.” 

“Workers are thus relatively defenseless against the denial of a living 
wage” that is not only “detrimental to their health and well-being but 
casts a direct burden for their support upon the community.” The com- 
munity, it declared, is not “bound to provide what is in effect a subsidy 
for unconscionable employers.” 

Railway Labor Act: In Virginian Railway Co. v. System Federation 
No. 40, Railway Employees Department of A. F. of L. (300 U. S. 515), 
decided March 29, 1937, the Supreme Court unanimously upheld the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Although the case was brought to the Supreme Court by the Virginian 
Railway Co., suit was started by the Railway Employees Department 
which filed a bill of complaint when the railroad refused to deal with it 
as duly elected representative in the mechanical department after it had 
been certified by the National Mediation Board. 

Two important gains resulted from the Supreme Court decision: (1) 
that railroad employees not engaged in actual operation of trains definitely 
come within the scope of regulation of interstate commerce; and (2) that 
union representation elections are to be decided by a majority of those 
actually voting and not by a majority of those eligible to vote. The court 
held that the latter would permit employers to defeat an organization by 
coercing a sufficient number of workers to stay away from the election. 

This Supreme Court decision had especial significance because it in- 
volved interpretations also relevant to administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act. In addition to its interpretation of “majority rule,” 
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the court also held that collective bargaining required “complete perform- 
ance of the entire obligation: both the negative duties not to maintain a 
company union and not to negotiate with any representative of the 
employees other than” the one certified by the National Labor Relations 
Board. (Our emphasis—Ed.) 


Federal Social Security Act: In three decisions, May 24, 1937, the 
Supreme Court affirmed the constitutional validity of the Federal Social 
Security Act of 1936 and of state unemployment compensation laws enacted 
under it. 

Unemployment Compensation: By a vote of five to four in the case 
of Charles C. Steward Machine Co. v. Harwell G. Davis (301 U. S. 548) 
the Court upheld the federal act’s unemployment compensation tax-credit 
provision, May 24, 1937. 

The statute was assailed on the ground that: (1) the tax imposed was 
“not an excise,” and not “uniformly levied”; (2) that its purpose was not 
“revenue” but an “unlawful invasion of the reserved powers of the States”; 
and (3) that the tax-credit provision was “coercive.” 

Majority opinion of the Court sustained the payroll tax levied on 
employers on all three counts and denied that the tax-credit feature was a 
coercive invasion of states’ rights. 

In the opinion of the Court, the problem of unemployment had become 
“national in area and dimensions.” And it denied that, “in a crisis so 
extreme the use of the moneys of the Nation to relieve the unemployed 
and their dependents is a use for any purpose narrower than the promotion 
of the general welfare.” 

In another five-to-four decision delivered by Justice Stone, May 24, 
1937, the Court upheld the Alabama Unemployment Compensation Law 
(Carmichael v. Southern Coal Co., 301 U. S. 495). It declared the contri- 
butions required of employers under the Act were valid taxes and sus- 
tained the benefits as expenditures for a valid purpose. In denying that 
the Act was coercive federal legislation, the Court stated that: “The 
United States and the State of Alabama are not alien governments. They 
Coexist within the same territory. Unemployment within it is their com- 
mon concern. Together the two statutes now before us embody a coopera- 
tive legislative effort by state and national governments for carrying out 
a public purpose common to both, which neither could achieve without 
the cooperation of the other. The Constitution does not prohibit such 
cooperation.” 

Old-Age Benefits: By a vote of seven to two, in the case of Guy T. 
Helvering v. George P. Davis (301 U. S. 619), the Supreme Court 
declared valid, May 24, 1937, the old-age benefit provisions of the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

Pointing out that Congress “did not improvise a judgment when it 
found that the award of old age benefits would be conducive to the gen- 
eral welfare,” the Court declared that there is little difference “whether 
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men are thrown out of work because there is no longer work to do or 
because the disabilities of old age make them incapable of doing it.” This 
problem, said the Court, is also “national in area and dimensions” and 
one with which laws of the separate states can not deal effectively. It 
held the tax required of employers a “valid excise or duty upon the 
relation of employment.” 

National Labor Relations Act: Supreme Court’s first decision up- 
holding the validity of the Wagner Act was rendered April 12, 1937, in 
the case of National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. (301 U. S. 1). The majority decision, delivered by Chief Justice 
Hughes, is of especial significance not alone because it involved the 
NLRA, but also because it extended Congressional power under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution to the regulation of labor 
relations. 

Jones & Laughlin had refused to comply with an NLRB order to cease 
discriminating against members of the Beaver Valley Lodge No. 200, 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of America, 
and to reinstate with back pay 10 discharged union members. NLRB 
petition to Circuit Court of Appeals for enforcement of the order was 
denied on the ground that the order lay beyond the range of federal 
power. Before the Supreme Court the Corporation challenged the Act in 
its entirety “as an attempt to regulate all industry, thus invading the 
reserved powers of the States over their local concerns.” It contended the 
Act was in reality a regulation of labor relations and not of interstate 
commerce; that it could not apply to production employees; and that 
it violated several provisions of the federal Constitution. 

In May, 1936, the Supreme Court, in invalidating the labor provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 (Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co., 298 U. S. 238), had itself declared that collective bargaining with 
respect to working conditions is an aspect of “production, not of trade,” 
and “in all producing occupations is purely local in character....The 
relation of employer and employe is a local relation.” : 

But, in the Jones & Laughlin decision, the Supreme Court completely | 
reversed this position. Defining the company’s manufacturing activities as 
part of a “stream” or “flow” of commerce, the Court declared: 

“Although activities may be intrastate in character when separately con- 
sidered, if they have such a close and substantial relation to interstate 
commerce that their control is essential or appropriate to protect that 
commerce from burdens and obstructions, Congress cannot be denied the | 
power to exercise that control.” 

It held further that Congress “had constitutional authority” to safe- 
guard the “fundamental right” of workers to organize and freely select | 
their own representatives. It explained that the Act in no way restricted the | 
employers’ right to discharge workers for just cause, but the employer | 
could not “under cover of that right, intimidate or coerce its employes with © 
respect to their self-organization and representation.” i 

On the question of the “improper delegation of judicial power” to the | 
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NLRB, the Court held that the procedure defined in the NLRA afforded 
employers “adequate opportunity to secure judicial protection.” It declared 
the reinstatement of workers with back pay, as ordered by the Board, a 
remedy “appropriate to” enforcement of the Act. 

Having thus upheld the Act in its entirety as constitutionally applicable 
to manufacturing enterprises, as well as upholding the Board’s jurisdiction, 
the Supreme Court declared this decision controlling in four other cases 
decided on that date (April 12, 1937): NLRB v. Freuhauf Trailer Co.; 
NLRB v. Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co., Inc.; Washington, Vir- 
ginia & Maryland Coach Co. v. NLRB; and The Associated Press v. 
NLRB. The Court’s decision in the latter case declared that the NLRB 
order in nowise restricted freedom of speech or press. 

In six other cases, the Supreme Court has rendered decisions on the 
National Labor Relations Act and/or the jurisdiction of the Board. The 
gist of these decisions is as follows: 

Federal courts may not issue injunctions restraining the NLRB from 
holding hearings upon complaints filed against an employer because the 
power to prevent any person from engaging in an unfair practice affecting 
commerce has been exclusively “vested by Congress in the board.” The 
“grant of that exclusive powe- is constitutional.” (Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., Ltd. v. NLRB, and Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. v. 
NLRB, both decided January 21, 1938.) 

Companies must withdraw recognition from and disestablish company 
unions when ordered to do so by NLRB. (NLRB v. Pennsylvania Grey- 
Bs) Lines, Inc., and NLRB v. Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., Feb. 28, 
1938. 

Unfair labor practices are directly related to interstate commerce where 
a substantial part (38% in this case) of a company’s finished product is 
shipped across the state line even though the company’s raw material 
Originates solely within the state. (Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co. v. NLRB, 
decided March 28, 1938.) 

Workers on strike remain employees of the company affected for the 
purpose of the NLRA and are protected against the unfair labor prac- 


tices denounced by it. (NLRB v. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., decided 
May 16, 1938.) 
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EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


OvER 16 million persons were still unemployed in the United States 
in April, 1938, according to the latest estimate made by Labor Re- 
search Association. 

Included in this figure as unemployed are those working on tem- 
porary government projects such as WPA, PWA and CCC. Jobless 
persons who moved from cities to farms to live with relatives are 
counted as unemployed. Students who normally would be working 
or looking for work and who now because of scarcity of jobs are 
staying in school, with or without help of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, also are counted as unemployed. 

Approximately 30% of the working population, defined by the 
U. S. Census as “gainfully occupied,” were thus unemployed in the 
spring of 1938. 

Even if persons working on various relief and government work 
projects are excluded, the number of unemployed still totalled more 
than 13 million in April, 1938. 

In the table below we present our estimate of unemployment for 
specific dates during the period 1932-38. A detailed description of 
the method used in arriving at this rough estimate for 1932-36 was 
given in a memorandum, Methods of Estimating Unemployment, 
prepared by Labor Research Association in June, 1936. Estimates for 
1937-38 are made by a different method. They are derived by com- 
paring the fluctuations in the LRA estimate with those of the 
A. F. of L. and the National Industrial Conference Board. Then these 
adjusted percentage changes are applied to the earlier LRA estimate. 

That the LRA estimate is a close approximation of the real extent 
of total unemployment in the United States is indicated by compari- 
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son with the National Unemployment Census made in November, 

1937. The Census, itself an understatement (see Labor Notes, Janu- 

ary, 1938), showed 16 million totally and partially unemployed in 

November, 1937. With the deepening of the depression during the 

winter months many workers who had part-time employment when 
the census was taken had by April, 1938, become totally jobless. 

The total estimated unemployed and the total on federal relief 

projects of various types at various periods since 1932 are given 

below: 

Unemployed, 

excluding those on 

On federal federal emergency 





Month and year Unemployed emergency work work 

November, 1932...... 16,783,000 16,783,000 
November, 1933.....+ 16,138,000 599,000 15,539,000 
November, 1934...... 16,824,000 3,077,000 13,817,000 
November, 1935...... 16,658,000 2,532,000 14,126,000 
November, 1936...... 14,751,000 3,629,000 II,I22,000 
September, 1937...... 13,984,000 2,185,000 11,799,000 
November, 1937.....- 14,825,000 2,223,000 12,602,000 
March, 1938........- 16,634,000 2,955,000 13,679,000 
April, 1938.......... 16,368,000 3,199,000 13,169,000 


Unemployed Youth: Young workers suffer most from unemploy- 
ment. According to the National Unemployment Census of Novem- 
ber, 1937, about one out of every three of the unemployed was be- 
tween 15 and 24 years of age. One out of each eight unemployed 
persons was a young worker who had never had a regular job. 

Unemployment among Negroes: Unemployment among 
Negroes has been relatively much greater than among whites. The 
National Unemployment Census of November, 1937, found that 
836,814, or 14.4% of the totally unemployed were Negroes. But of 
the 1,743,721 registered as “emergency workers” (those on WPA, 
CCC, NYA or other work relief), only 252,893, or 12.6%, were 
Negroes. The study pointed out that: 


Negroes appear among the registered unemployed in larger proportion 
than in the population as a whole. In the last decennial census (1930) 
Negroes formed only 9.7% of the total population of the United States, 
and 11.3% of the gainful workers. In contrast, 13.9% of all who registered 
as unemployed (including “emergency workers”—Ed.) in November, 1937, 
Were Negroes. 
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In 11 important centers, this census showed the percent of Negroes 
among the total registered unemployed ranging from 12% in New 
York City to 59% in the District of Columbia. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


It was estimated that in May, 1938, about six million households 
were on relief, representing about 20 million people. 

Total relief expenditures for the period 1933 to 1937 (inclusive) 
amounted to about $9,671,000,000, the largest amount being spent 
in 1936. In that year, 74.3% of all relief expenditures were accounted 
for by work relief (WPA, PWA, CCC, etc.) and the remainder by 
direct relief. In 1937, only 65% of the total was spent on work relief, 
due chiefly to retrenchment on the part of the federal government. 

Relief Inadequate: During 1937, a monthly average of only 
1,784,500 persons were on Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
rolls. For the first six months of 1938, the average was 2,406,400. 
As of July 9, 1938, there were 2,853,354 workers thus employed, 
according to WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins (New York 
Times, July 15, 1938). 

Average monthly earnings on WPA during 1937 were about $55. 
According to Administrator Hopkins, “WPA workers on the whole 
earn only about 57% as much as workers in private employment.... 
In the South WPA workers have been receiving but 48% of the 
national average” (New York Times, July 15, 1938). However, wage 
increases, ranging from $4 to $11 per month were announced June 
26, 1938, for 500,000 intermediate and unskilled WPA workers in 
13 southern states. 

Shockingly low relief standards, hunger and malnutrition in many 
sections of the country were reported by the American Association of 
Social Workers in A Survey of the Current Relief Situation in 43 
Representative Areas in 28 States of the United States, winter of 
1938. It declared that the WPA program “does not provide work 
for more than a large segment of those in need who are able to work. 
Large numbers of able-bodied employable family heads cannot and 
are not able to secure placement on WPA projects because of quota 
and other restrictions.” 

From 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 persons in the winter of 1938 were 
unable to secure WPA jobs or were classed as “unemployables,” 
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according to this report. Of these only about 2,000,000 were receiv- 
ing direct relief in February, 1938. This left “untold numbers on 
the verge of dependency ... denied any kind of help,” either because 
they were “unemployable,” aliens, transients, not considered “desti- 
tute enough,” or because funds were lacking. 

Since the federal government withdrew (1935) from participation 
with the states in financing direct relief, the social workers’ associa- 
tion report finds, there has been a “serious breakdown in the ade- 
quacy and availability of relief,” which adversely affected the health 
and well-being of the needy: 


Relief allowances already below levels necessary to maintain life and 
health have been further pared; relief has been made hard to get and diff- 
cult to endure; medical care and clothing allowances have been eliminated; 
administrative expenses have been slashed arbitrarily; relief offices have 
been closed periodically; new applicants are being refused. 


Important among the findings of this report was the relation 
shown between low wages in industry and the need of relief. Low- 
paid jobs in private industry, it reported, force full-time workers to 
seek supplemental aid. 

Relief Payments: For the country as a whole, the amount paid 
in general relief averaged $22 per month per family in March, 1938. 
This amount for a family of four gave 18¢ per person per day to 
cover all necessaries, including food, rent, clothing, medical care and 
other expenses. If used for food alone, it would still provide only 6¢ 
per meal for each person. 

Average actual monthly grants per case for general relief in March, 
1938 ran as low as $3.47 in Mississippi, $5.31 in North Carolina, 
$5.62 in New Mexico, $6.00 in Arkansas. When compared with the 
“restricted diet for four persons for emergency use only” of $26.55 
per month ($6.15 per week) of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
it is easy to understand why malnutrition and other diseases due to 
undernourishment are prevalent among families on relief. This diet 
Is indicated for emergency use only because, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, “it may not provide a sufficient surplus of 
Protective foods to insure good health over an indefinite period.” 

Malnutrition: As a result of widespread lay-offs in industry, 
drastic pay-roll cuts, and shockingly inadequate relief, the American 
Association of Social Workers found “malnutrition common among 
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relief families throughout the country.” In San Joaquin Valley, Cali- 
fornia, they found 27 out of 30 children suffering from malnutritional 
diseases. 

From Dallas, Texas, the report was: “Whole families are under- 
nourished. This leads directly to wholesale increase of illness, pneu- 
monia, pellagra, tuberculosis.... There are men and women ‘on 
WPA’ but without food to sustain them until the check arrives; 
unable to subsist at a level of human decency if the weather halts 
work projects.” 

Negroes and Unemployment Relief: Due to their relatively 
greater unemployment, a larger number of Negroes than of whites 
have been found to be on relief during recent years. In every large 
northern center of Negro population from 35% to 45% of all the 
Negro families were reported on relief early in 1938. 

But as the National Urban League pointed out in a memorandum 
to President Roosevelt, January 4, 1937, “in sections of the country 
where Negroes live in greatest numbers they are not admitted to 
public relief as readily as whites, even when they show greater need.” 

According to the National Unemployment Census, November, 1937, 


in at least 15 southern states Negroes formed a higher percentage 
of the totally unemployed than of the numbers on emergency work 
relief projects. 


WORKERS ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


As the leading organization of unemployed, the Workers Alliance 
of America (see Labor Fact Book III, p. 154) reports a membership 
of some 800,000, half of them dues-paying members. There are 
1,400 affiliated locals in 46 states, and 14 state organizations. 

The Alliance is recognized locally and nationally as the collective 
bargaining agent on WPA and in relief bureaus. As a result of its 
efforts, the right of unemployed on public works projects to join 
the Alliance, or any other union in this field, is protected in the 
relief and recovery act of 1938. 

The depression which began in 1937 found the trade unions for the 
most part lacking in the experience of organizing the jobless. The 
Alliance offered its cooperation to the CIO and aided in the forma- 
tion of the latter’s unemployment division. They have worked to- 
gether on every important national issue, forming working agree- 
ments in many states and localities. 
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A typical cooperative pact is the one between the Cleveland Indus- 
trial Union Council and the Cuyahoga County Workers Alliance 
which provides: for a joint organizing committee on WPA in Cleve- 
land; that all WPA workers normally attached to industries in which 
the CIO is organized shall be brought into their respective CIO 
unions; and that all other workers be organized in the Alliance. With 
minor variations such agreements are in existence in other cities in 
Ohio, California, Oregon, upper New York State, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and elsewhere. Cooperation of the same kind between the Alliance, 
the CIO and the A. F. of L. is in effect in other places. Such united 
fronts have helped win substantial gains for the unemployed. 

The Alliance was chiefly responsible for the provisions in the relief 
and recovery act of 1938 which require the payment of the same 
minimum hourly wages as in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(see page 49) for similar WPA work. Alliance efforts also won an 
allotment of $25,000,000 for direct relief; a clause guaranteeing 
collective bargaining rights to WPA workers; and a provision which 
secures the right of rank and file WPA workers to run for political 
office and participate in elections while barring supervisory and ad- 
ministrative personnel from political activity. 

On June 23, 1938, the Workers Alliance announced a national cam- 
paign to raise WPA wages. A few days later the government granted 
increases to more than half a million low-paid southern WPA work- 
ers. The pressure of the Alliance in Washington and throughout the 
country has brought improved conditions to WPA workers wherever 
organization was strong. 

Announcing that wage increases for ‘2,600,000 low paid WPA 
workers” would be made a major issue in the 1938 Congressional 
elections, the Alliance, in July, 1938, requested the raising of mini- 
mum WPA wage to $36 a month throughout the country—3o¢ an 
hour for 120 hours of work—for unskilled workers; proportionate 
increases for all southern WPA workers in the intermediate and 
skilled categories; and abolition of WPA region II and inclusion of 
the states in that region in region I. This would mean an average 
rise of $10 monthly. 

Supporting these demands the Alliance pointed out that wages of 
WPA workers are below those paid in comparable private industries 
and that the income of WPA workers is insufficient to meet minimum 
requirements of health and decency. 
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David Lasser has been president of the Alliance since its formation 
in 1936. Herbert Benjamin is general secretary-treasurer. Headquar- 
ters are at r211 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The Alliance 
publishes Work, a bi-monthly paper. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


The mechanization of American industry, more intensified 
speed-up, and the development of new processes of production have 
resulted in an increase in the output per man-hour. Production per 
man-hour was 39% higher in 1935 than in 1920, according to a recent 
government study. This increase in productivity means that the 
labor time necessary to produce a unit of output was 28% less in 
1935 than in 1920. 

Between 1929, a year of high efficiency, and 1935, the unit labor 
requirement had been reduced by nearly 9%, according to this 
government report. 

If the number of workers employed in 1937 were as large as in 
1929, this government study points out, they would have been able 
to produce approximately 20% more goods and services than in 
1920, or nearly 55% more than in 1935. 

The rising trend in productivity in separate industries and for all 
manufacturing industries is indicated in the following estimates, based 
on the WPA report, made by Labor Research Association: 


InDEX oF CHANGES IN PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING 


% Increase from 


Industry 1929 1937 +1929 t0 1937 
Tron and ‘Steels sv.s:..<. 0. <inis sis s.03 sage 100 113 13 
Cotton:-textiles. oi. Adee settee ane 100 136 36 
Wool textiles .......... eee eeeeeeee 100 135 35 
Automobiles) oi. i005 cecie ceed cote’ 100 108 8 
eather nis Ao asscc's osc cates weieies 100 121 az 
Boot and shoe............eeeeeeeee 100 130 30 
Meats packing). 62% :0ia sds atanrarateters sree 100 IIL II 
RUDD ON ss occ ts aye cre asus ante ioterncheisiete are 100 142 42 
TODACCO sss sicroe cisae dices eo eee ee 100 150 50 
All manufacturing industries......... 100 116 16 


1Unemployment and Increasing Productivity, by David Weintraub and 
Harold L. Posner. WPA National Research Project on Reemployment 
Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques. 
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These industries all show increased labor productivity in 1937 as 
compared with 1929, the largest increases occurring in the rubber 
and tobacco industries. Labor productivity in all manufacturing 
industries increased 16% in 1937 as compared with 1929. On the 
basis of these estimates, the workers engaged in manufacturing in 
1937 were able to turn out 16% more units than the same number 
could have turned out in 1929. But these rapid increases in labor 
productivity, instead of reducing man’s effort to earn his livelihood 
and increasing his leisure time for cultural and recreational activities, 
actually create additional unemployment and misery among the 
masses. 


WORKERS’ REAL INCOME 


Money income of the working population in the United States 
averaged only $985 in March, 1938, compared with $1,310 in 1929, 
according to estimates by Labor Research Association. “Working 
population,” as the term is used here, includes all employed and 
unemployed workers and salaried employees, but not corporation 
officials. 

To show the trend in average real income of the working population, 
Labor Research Association has corrected figures on average money in- 
come for the changes in cost of living. The index of real income, thus ar- 
rived at, indicates the trend in buying power of wage earners and sal- 
aried employees during the years of crisis, depression and “recovery.” 

As shown in the table below, the average money income of the 
workers in the United States fell by 44.6% during the crisis-depres- 
sion years, 1929-1933. In the worst year, 1933, it was only $726 or a 
little more than half what it was in 1929. During this depression 
period, the cost of living also fell, but not so rapidly as money wages. 
At the lowest point, the index of living costs was at 74.8, or approxi- 
mately 25% below the 1929 level. Workers’ real income, or wages 
in terms of buying power, in 1933 averaged nearly 26% below the 
1929 level. 

From 1933 to 1937, conditions gradually improved and average 
money income rose to $1,123. But this 1937 figure was still below 
the 1929 level by $187, or 14.3%. By March, 1938, money income 
had fallen again to a point nearly 25% below 1929. The workers’ 
real income, their buying power, rose during the “recovery” years 
but in March, 1938, was over 13% less than in 1929. 
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Real income per 


member of 
Money income per member of Cost of living working 
working population® index” population 
Indollars Index 1929100 (1929==100) Index 1929 == 100 
1929....... $1,310 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TQ3O0.5 5% 0-6 1,193 QI.1 96.7 94.2 
TQ3Vs weaves. 999 76.3 87.1 87.6 
1032 'sid%0 Sistas 778 59.4 77.8 76.3 
1933. % otence 726 55.4 74.8 74.1 
LO 345... cts 832 63.5 79.3 80.1 
TORS vies se 889 67.9 82.5 82.3 
1936....... 1,012 77-3 84.7 91.3 
TQS 7S é.e-ssis 1,123 85.7 88.4 96.9 
March, 1938 985” 7502.8 86.6” 86.8” 


"Money income used in deriving per capita income consists of total 
compensation of employees as estimated by U. S. Department of Com- 
merce (National Income, 1929-36; “National Income in 1937 Largest 
Since 1929” in Survey of Current Business, June, 1938; and monthly 
income payments series in Survey of Current Business). Total compensa- 
tion of employees includes salaries, wages, work relief wages, Social Secu- 
rity contributions of employers, and “other labor income.” Income of cor- 
poration officials has been eliminated in our estimate. Working population, 
as the term is used in this table, consists of all employed and unemployed 
workers and salaried employees estimated on the basis of U. S. Bureau of 
the Census data and W. S. Woytinsky, The Labor Supply in the United 
States. ° National Industrial Conference Board index recomputed on a 
1929 base. ” Preliminary. 

The average wage earner and salaried worker in the United States 
was clearly worse off in 1937 than in 1929. And undoubtedly, with 
the new crisis and depression, the situation, both in terms of money 
income and real income, was worse in 1938 than in 1937. 

Workers’ average income as estimated by Labor Research Associa- 
tion shows the per capita income of the working population, em- 
ployed and unemployed. Thus it more clearly reflects the condition 
of the entire working population than the estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce whose per capita income figures refer only 
to employed persons. 


FAMILY INCOMES AND LIVING STANDARDS 


In Industrial Cities: More than one-third of the wage-earner 
families in 29 industrial cities earned less than $1,200 a year in 1935- 
1936, according to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Urban Study 
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of Consumer Purchases in 133,000 wage-earner families. It was part 
of a larger survey of consumer purchases carried out as a WPA 
project in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and 
other government agencies. 

The Bureau did not include in its study any family that had been 
on relief during the year previous to the investigation. The income 
figure given represented the income of all wage earners in the family. 
At least one person in the family had at least 36 weeks of employment 
during the year. 

Findings of this survey showed that the average wage-earning 
family spends about one-third of its income on food. This means 
about $8 a week for an average family of four persons. At this living 
standard, the diet “is heavily weighted with flour, potatoes, bread and 
pork. It is only as family incomes increase that they can enjoy the 
luxury of green vegetables and fresh fruits, a greater variety of meats 
and larger quantities of milk and eggs.” (“One-Third of the Nation,” 
by Isador Lubin, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, in Labor 
Digest, January-February, 1938.) 

Comparing the amount of money spent for food, by families of 
employed workers, with the retail cost of items necessary for a mini- 
mum adequate diet, the Bureau reported that in some cities a third 
of the employed workers’ families do not have enough money to buy 
these necessary foods. Despite the importance of milk to the health 
of children, four out of every ten wage-earning families consume less 
than two quarts of milk per person per week. 

The average worker’s family, with a full-time employed worker 
bringing in an income, pays about $20 a month for rent and an addi- 
tional $15 a month for fuel, light and other household supplies. For 
this expenditure, the family does not get steam heat in most instances 
and must use coal or kerosene for heating. In some cities, only two- 
thirds of the workers’ families have running hot water inside the 
house. Every third family lacks gas or electricity for cooking it was 
also reported. 

The representative wage-earner family spends about 12¢ out of 
every dollar for clothes, the survey revealed. This means less than $4 
a month per person in a family with four persons. The wife cannot 
afford to buy anything better than $5 or $6 dresses, if the husband 
and children are to have the clothes they require for their jobs and 
for school. 
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In Small Cities: More than half of the “representative” families 
in 19 small cities studied by the Bureau of Home Economics (U. S. 
Department of Agriculture) received incomes of less than $1,500 in 
1935-1936. Highest average incomes were found in four cities of the 
Pacific Northwest region, where living costs are even higher than in 
the East. 

Findings are based on reports from 16,041 native white families 
and 985 native Negro families in cities ranging from 8,000 to 18,000 
in population. 

For all families, including those on relief, median family income 
ranged from $1,617 in Klamath Falls, Ore., down to $430 for Negro 
families in Sumter, S. C., and $397 for Negro families in Griffin, Ga. 

In every city, average incomes of wage-earner families were less 
than those of families in the clerical, business and professional occu- 
pations. Yet the median annual income even for families in the 
highest paid group (business and professional) was less than $2,000 
in 10 of the 19 cities. 

In Villages: The same survey showed that in 140 villages more 
than half of the native white families had incomes under $1,100 dur- 
ing 1935-1936. The study covered 22,644 families in representative 
villages in 21 different states. 


COST OF LIVING BUDGETS 


The so-called “minimum health and decency budget,” first worked 
out by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in r919, is now generally 
admitted, even by the government bureau which prepared it, to be 
entirely inadequate to meet the present-day needs of a family of five 
—father, mother and three children under working age. 

Taking this 1919 “minimum health and decency budget” as a basis, 
Labor Research Association has estimated the annual cost of this 
budget in the United States as a whole, and in certain cities, using 
the cost of living index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
specified cities. 

Even accepting this low minimum budget, the annual cost of main- 
taining such an inadequate standard of living averaged $1,947 in the 
United States as a whole in March, 1938. The following figures show 
the cost of this budget for the years 1929 to 1937 and for March, 
1938: 
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Minimum HEATH AND Decency Buncet, U. 5S. A., 1929—Marcu, 1938 


Average Index 
Year cost (1929 = 100) 
TQ 20a a.x =o 0-5 tavern tethers ayonbiesvrs esslaloreiays $2,348 100.0 
TO 30 nz aaatenale sl ecdie elbisanerelogetoe waknes 2,294 97-7 
LOSE oo ois seestieei ens wtroate veers aidiere © 2,110 89.9 
RO 3 2i saree ters chtesatiotare sintvieve sles ties 1,916 81.6 
TO 3G oe ire Betas caine ats aie wales & 1,804 76.8 
TOBA ein. osceiorsns ace Ba oieta Nye Male osecateve’s 1,856 79.0 
1Q35 sees cccvecccssesesssescoens 1,900 80.9 
1936... ccc crsccccncennessccesoene 1,922 81.9 
TQ3 Jere cccccceerceeecneesseseees 1,978 84.2 
1938 (March)... ....eeeeeeeeeeees 1,947 82.9 


In certain selected cities of the United States, the cost of this 
so-called “minimum health and decency budget” in March, 1938, 
ranged from $1,761 in Schenectady, N. Y., up to $2,234 in San 
Francisco, Cal. The following table shows the cost, at prices in 1929, 
1933 and March, 1938, of two budgets for a worker’s family: (1) 
the inadequate “minimum health and decency budget”; (2) a some- 
what more adequate “skilled workers’ budget.” It is clear from these 
figures that with an annual money income per member of the work- 
ing population of $985 in March, 1938 (see p. 74), that at least two 
members of an average worker’s family must have jobs to afford even 
the low standard of living of the “minimum” budget: 


Cost of “minimum health Cost of “skilled 
and decency budget” workers’ budget” 
March Marck 
1929 = 1933-1938 1929 1933 1938 
New York City... $2,190 $1,726 $1,825 $3,228 $2,543 $2,690 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 2,303 1,814 1,919 a a a 
Schenectady,N.Y. 2,100 1,608 1,761 a a a 
Rochester, N. Y.. 2,305 1,765 1,933 a a a 
Chicago, I. ..... 2,490 1,801 1,993 2,932 2,120 2,347 
San Francisco, Cal. 2,551 2,034 2,234 a a a 
Philadelphia, Pa... 2,409 1,847 1,995 2,694" 2,055” 2,175° 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2,471 1,923 2,135 2,875 2,238 2,484 
Reading, Pa. .... 2,206 1,683 1,781 2,563 1,955 2,069 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 2,529 1,912 2,095 a a a 


*No report. ’ Scranton, Pa. 
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By comparing the income per member of the working population 
(see above) with the cost of the so-called minimum health and 
decency budget, Labor Research Association is able to give a picture 
of the extent to which workers’ income in the United States has, 
since 1929, dropped behind the minimum amounts needed to main- 
tain even this low standard of health: 


Income as 
Family percentof Deficiency 
Income* budget” budget index? 
10292 oc sheoeteve $1,310 $2,348 55.8 100.0 
TOZOn arctan 1,193 2,204 52.0 93.2 
TQ 3ieisciiccocticaateceners 999 2,110 47.3 84.8 
TQ 32i foe cc ettie ence 778 1,916 40.6 72.8 
1933523044 a Sinecnattiee 726 1,804 40.2 72.0 
TO 34 eeasnss ater cots 832 1,856 44.8 80.3 
TQ 3S isatedtatewedsiees 889 1,900 46.8 83.9 
TQ30%si. 22 ssa ews, 1,012 1,222 52.7 04.4 
TOS 7iarseeradessuesttaacenets 1,123 1,978 56.8 t01.8 
1938 (March)...... 985 1,947 50.6 90.7 


“Income per worker, employed and unemployed. ’Cost of minimum 
family budget, U. S. ° How far behind the minimum budget the worker’s 
family income is, compared with 1929. (This column is simply the per- 
centage colurmn expressed in index numbers with 1929 as 100.) 


This table shows that although in 1929 the income per member of 
the working population was not sufficient to enable the average 
worker’s family to maintain what the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
admits to be an entirely inadequate standard of living, the depression 
years have sharply reduced even this low level. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


In 1937, the earnings of factory workers in all manufacturing in- 
dustries averaged $25.14 a week. Average weekly earnings ranged 
from a high of $36.85 in “newspapers and periodicals” (printing and 
publishing) down to a low of $14.97 in cotton goods manufacturing. 
These averages, of course, hide wide variations between different 
parts of the country, between men and women (see below), and be- 
tween higher-paid and lower-paid workers in the same industry. 

Here are the averages for selected industries, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 





——S— 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1937 


AL industries: brarsce esi tothe sai gts ea Bag alee eee hoe ove EMR ik DW’ PEO $25.14 
Gotton: BOOS! ister atest s wie ie- ctect dole Srsnuie oie: wr etalalave eut-atevs 14.97 
Kirnit BOOS 2655.75 510%, oxcsatasd cites cle Srehcee ors @uviats weauratante @iviwemenieuce ee 17.54 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff............000ccceeee 17.67 
GonfeCtiOnery: sisi e:6 arece's Ge opie Geos ee eos a Sinbeb eieleloer oie eile Rioisiei ee 17.76 
Bootsrand Shoes". 3 shih iee ofa was aes arora ncta-e os areng roselare eeare piciatoleewe 6 18.38 
Woolen and worsted goods............ccccccccesevecccceeeas 19.99 
MUTT C Ue... aces aiec sate. tc cseiacaier es Sencwis var ww saltacecy tepcereletecelayuetgreiores vee shin 6s 20.50 
Paper and printing, paper boxes. ...........cccceeceeeeetcees 20.57 
Radios and phonographs...........ccceceecccccuvccccecceces 21.26 
Humber mills iis diets seats Sho ere, wave lacs sosjarete ciate wer tieres ete eehroanelee re 21.76 
Rubber goods (other than boots and tires)..........0..0c000 22.99 
Rayon and allied products............cccccsceeescenescccess 23.76 
Marble, granite, slate and other products..............e0eeee8 24.96 
IBS ae ie eree orate cc ahet ecaatar ttc teyossostn sislais ho ieeio atalwdue ale eos cer mrea eet 24.98 
emer a ion ieleteccave cack cyanate ete © azarasaarese’eleteiopacecerehavere it aionaseaterecs 25.35 
ATuminum: “MAaNUfACtUEES@ 6 es. 56:ccheesce ov esayolesheste evelavaleitecaletacnara so 25.96 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ........... ccc cee ee ccc eeeeeees 27.27 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies..............+e00. 28.05 
Transportation equipment, cars (R.R.)........- easehsl Sais tadvelovese 28.14 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.............0000eceeeeees eeevate 30.08 
Explosives) c:cssé: cect es vasees Biyseteveewtete.9 ssteee ee Spiretieraaieuss . 31.03 
Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills............... cee 31.64 
Petroleum Tenning’ <scuchcreascaate s Me ose doie a sei aaa ea oa hace exe 33.72 
Paper and printing, newspapers and periodicals..............-. 36.85 





WOMEN’S WAGES 


Women recéive much lower pay tnan men, regardless of date, 
industry, type of occupation, method of pay, or other qualifying fac- 
tor, as shown in a comprehensive study of the subject, Differences 
in the Earnings of Women and Men, by the U. S. Women’s Bureau 
(Bulletin, No. 152). 

In three states (Ohio, New York and Illinois) that have reported 
men’s and women’s wages for 12 to 20 years, women’s average wages 
in manufacturing almost always have been less than 60% of men’s 
average wages. In Illinois, women’s wages ranged from 55.5% to 
60.2% of men’s in the years from 1923 to 1936. 

Average median weekly earnings for women, compared with men, 
are shown in studies of particular industries made recently by the 
U.S. Women’s Bureau and summarized in this report: 
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Median Women's 
week’s earnings earnings 
Men Women as % of men’s 
Beauty shops, 1934.........see0- $22.50 $14.25 63.3 
Leather gloves (N. Y., July, 1933) 23-45 12.65 53-9 
Men’s clothing, 1936: 
Shirts—Dress (11 states)...... 18.35 13.50 73.6 
Work (8 states)........ 15.55 9.85 63.3 | 
Underwear—Cotton (9 states).. 16.70 11.40 68.3 
Knit (12 states)... 18.10 12.85 71.0 
Work clothing (17 states)...... 17.25 12.50 72.5 
Seamless hosiery (12 states), 1936 15.05 11.95 79.4 
Men’s welt boots and shoes 
(13 states), 1936-37 ........-. 23.80 16.35 68.7 


Analyzing various reasons for the payment of lower wages to 
women, the Women’s Bureau states: “Women’s lack of organization 
undoubtedly forms a large factor in keeping their wages at low 
levels.” 


UNSKILLED NEGRO WORKERS’ WAGES 


Since Negro workers are confined largely to the unskilled occupa- 
tions, a recent U. S. Department of Labor study on the hourly en- 
trance rates of 200,000 common laborers in 20 important industries, 
as of July, 1937, shows typically the lower wages paid to Negro 
workers. Average hourly entrance rate of common laborers in these 
20 industries for the country as a whole was found to be 51¢—for 
whites 53¢, but for Negroes only 42¢. In the South the average for 
whites was 43¢, and for Negroes only 34¢. 

Here is a table showing some of the findings of this survey: 


| 
| 


ENTRANCE RATES FOR CoMMON LABORERS IN 20 INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1937° 





White Negro White Negro 

(cents per hour) (cents per hour) 
U. S. average.... 53.4 42.0 Tennessee ...... 36.1 30.1 
North, average.. 55.2 56.6 Florida ........ 35.2 27.8 
South, average... 43.4 34.5 Georgia ........ 30.5 26.0 
Texas ...sccee 48.2 39.0 South Carolina... 22.8 29.8 
Louisiana ..... 36.9 30.5 North Carolina.. 33.1 25.8 
Arkansas ..... 29.9 27.8 Virginia ........ 37.6 34.6 


Mississippi ... 36.5 30.2 
* Monthly Labor Review, December, 1937. 
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The average hourly entrance rate of nearly a third (32.8%) of 
the Negro common laborers in the South covered by this study was 
less than 27.5¢, as compared with only 10.3% of the whites. And 
48.6% of the southern Negroes received less than 32.5¢ per hour 
compared with only 19.8% of the southern whites. 

Plants employing whites only in the South were found to have an 
average hourly entrance rate of 44.4¢, while those employing only 
Negroes had an average of only 29.6¢. 

Low Incomes in South: A government survey found that in five 
southern cities median annual income ranged in 1935-36 from $392 
to $548 for all Negro families and from $460 to $636 for Negro non- 
relief families. A higher proportion of Negro than of white families 
were on relief. The “largest proportion of Negro families were in the 
lowest income classes.” In none of the cities did “more than 17% 
of the Negro families receive incomes in excess of $1,000, and a large 
proportion of them (more than 50% in three cities) received incomes 
of less than $500... (U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, December, 1937.) 


HOURS OF WORK 


Reflecting short-time and part-time employment in many plants, 
hours worked per week in manufacturing industries of the United 
States averaged only 34.5 in March, 1938. This average, as shown in 
reports of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics covering full-time and 
part-time workers, compares with an average of 41.0 hours per week 
in March, 1937. 

In some industries many of the wage-earners have only part-time 
work, resulting in very low weekly wages, while in others they are 
forced to work extremely long hours. Bituminous coal miners, for 
example, in the winter of 1938, averaged only three days’ work a 
week. But truck drivers, on the other hand, must often work 14 to 
16 hours a day, six days a week, and sometimes seven, according to 
an investigator’s report to the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 15, 1937. Other industries in which working hours are still over- 
long include agriculture and domestic service, almost never regulated 
by labor laws. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS 


While total number of fatal accidents from all causes in the United 
States was 4% lower in 1937 than in 1936, the number of deaths 
from occupational accidents increased by 6%. Estimating the num- 
ber of deaths in work accidents as 19,000 in 1937 and 18,000 in 1936, 
the National Safety Council shows that such deaths were 18% of 
all accident fatalities in 1937 and 16% of the total in the previous 
year. 

The successful fight of the progressive and labor forces for work- 
men’s compensation insurance has made it good business for em- 
ployers to take steps to reduce the volume of industrial accidents. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance generally has a feature called 
“Experience Rating” under which employers are rated according to 
the accident experience of their plants, those with a low accident rate 
being charged lower insurance premiums. 

Experience of recent years in industry shows a declining frequency 
of accidents but the improvement has been largely confined to minor 
accidents causing only temporary disability. This is precisely the field 
in which inexpensive improvements in machinery can be made which 


produce good dividends in the form of savings in insurance premiums. 
Apparently it is not good business to make such improvements in 
technique and organization as would diminish the volume of major 
accidents, causing death or permanent disability. These facts are 
shown in the following table compiled from data published by the 
National Safety Council. It refers to industry, excluding agriculture. 


Average Average 
number of Average number of 
injuries per 1000 number of days days lost per 
full-time workers lost per worker injured worker* 
4.5 87 
3-4 114 
3.2 109 
3.2 113 
3.3 121 
"Death counts as 6000 days lost. Similar charges for permanent dis- 
ability. 


Industries vary greatly in their accident experience. The following 
industries showed the highest frequency rates in 1936: 
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Average Average Average 
number of number of number of 
injuries per 1000 days lost days lost per 

Industry full-time workers per worker injured worker 
Lumbering ............5. 115 12.7 112 
Mining .......-.0eee eae 05 19.1 201 
Refrigeration ............ 62 3-6 58 
Construction ............ 62 8.4 134 
Meat packing ............ 57 2.7 47 
Foundries ........+....6- 57 3:2 56 
Clay products ..........- 40 1.4 35 
Quarry .pcecveccceesnans 38 IL. 292 
TL AanSibs ie etale oiese 6A sé 0e%stontes 37 4.0 108 
Paper and pulp........... 35 3.1 89 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Lead is still the most serious industrial poison since it is a hazard 
in no less than 150 occupations, notably in painting and pottery in- 
dustries. There were 131 deaths from lead poisoning in the United 
States in 1936, and 130 in 1935. Of those killed by this poison about 
one-third were painters or paint workers. 

Pointing out that lead poisoning in its fatal forms is decidedly less 
common than in former years, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, an author- 
ity on the subject, explains that “there has been considerable prog- 
ress in the diagnosis of lead poisoning in both industrial and non- 
industrial cases and that treatment is making considerable progress.” 
(Monthly Labor Review, February, 1938.) There are now 19 states 
which give some compensation for lead poisoning under their work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

Silicosis is a disease of the lungs, caused by breathing air contain- 
ing silica dust. The normal lung tissue is replaced by fibrous or scar 
tissue. The disease is definitely preventable. At least 1,000,000 work- 
ers in the United States are exposed to the silica dust which causes sili- 
cosis, according to estimates at the Second National Silicosis Con- 
ference, held in Washington, D. C., February, 1937. Of these, about 
500,000 workers are exposed to a serious hazard from the dust. 

Hazards from silica dust are acute in metal mining, anthracite 
mining, quarrying, drilling and tunnelling granite and sandstone; 
smelting and refining; foundries; potteries; glass works; stone- 
Products industries; grinding; buffing; and sand-blasting. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


The first comprehensive study of illness and disability in the 
United States was conducted by the National Institute of Health of 
the U. S. Public Health Service during the winter of 1935-36. Its 
findings, published as the National Health Survey: 1935-36, were 
based on a house-to-house canvass of some 800,000 families including 
2,800,000 in 84 cities and 23 rural areas in rg states. 

According to this survey, “Six million people in the United States 
are unable to work, attend school, or pursue other usual activities 
each day during the winter months on account of illness, injury or 
gross physical impairment resulting from disease or accident.” 

It was found clearly demonstrated in this investigation that the 
frequency and severity of illness are directly related to the family’s 
income status. As shown in earlier surveys of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund, illness is worst among the 
poor. (See Labor Fact Book II.) 

Frequency Rates: Among families on relief there was 57% more 
disabling illness than among families with annual incomes of $3,000 
and over, the survey revealed. Those on relief experienced 47% more 
acute illness and 87% more chronic illness than those in the highest 
income class. Here are the figures on rate of annual frequency of 
illnesses (disabling for one week or longer) in 1935-36, as related to 
family income: 


Ratio to rate among families with 


Annual family income incomes of $3,000 and over 
and relief status All illnesses Acute Chronic 
Relief families ............0e000- 157 147 187 
Non-relief families: 
Under: $3000: aie ciaetanseces 117 107 142 
$1,000°t0"$2,000 5:5 3 20. 6:6 sasesacautze 104 105 100 
$2,000 to $3,000......... eee eee 101 102 98 


Severity Rates: “Not only do relief and low income families ex- 
perience more frequent illness during a year than their more fortu- 
nate neighbors but their illnesses are, on the average, of longer 
duration,” the report states. 

For families on relief, chronic illness lasted, on the average, 63% 
longer than the average case in the highest income class. Thus, alto- 
gether, families on relief had three times as great a volume of dis- 
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ability (per capita) as the upper income families—11.9 days, as com- 
pared with 3.9 days per person. 

Youth and Health: Health needs of youth have been pointed 
out in recent studies, showing that young people under 30 are espe- 
cially susceptible to tuberculosis and to certain other diseases. Each 
year, 40,000 young adults between the ages of 15 and 45 die from the 
ravages of tuberculosis, the National Health Survey showed. Rheu- 
matic heart disease, also known as inflammatory rheumatism, affects 
undernourished young people more seriously than older persons, ac- 
cording to medical reports at the international health conference on 
May 2, 1938: 


It must have shocked those who listened to learn that rheumatic fever 
ranks third in the list of chronic and probably infectious diseases. Only 
tuberculosis and syphilis surpass it as a cause of death.... Whatever the 
cause may be—medical science is still groping for it—the disease afflicts 
the poor, undernourished, underprivileged youth of cities. (New York 
Times, May 3, 1938. Our emphasis.—Ed.) 


In New Haven, Conn., for example, nine out of ten of the young 
victims of rheumatic heart disease lived in the poorer, congested areas 
of the city. In the United States as a whole, more than half the 
deaths for which heart disease is responsible occur before the 30th 
year of life. 

Mortality Rates: By broad occupational groups, mortality rates 
reveal that illness is most serious among those who are least able to 
afford medical care. In the United States, the death rate from pul- 
monary tuberculosis among skilled laborers is nearly three times what 
it is among professional workers, according to a study by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association in June, 1934. Among unskilled labor- 
ers the death rate from tuberculosis is seven times the rate for 
professional men. Other groups fall between these extremes. 

For pneumonia, the mortality rate among unskilled workers is 31 
times the rate among professional workers. The same statement holds 
true for accidents. Mortality rates from cancer and from heart and 
kidney diseases show an excess of 30% to 50% for laborers as com- 
pared with higher salaried people. 

From all causes, the death rate is about 25% higher for skilled 
laborers than it is for those in intellectual pursuits. For unskilled 
laborers it is more than 100% higher. (Public Health Reports, April 
I, 1938.) 
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CHILD LABOR 


Yearly variations in child employment are not recorded between 
census years, but the number of first regular employment certificates 
granted annually to children clearly indicates the employment trend. 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau reported that employment certificates 
issued to 14- and 15-year olds increased by 188.6% during the 
post-N. R. A. year (June, 1935-May 1936), compared with the pre- 
vious year when N. R. A. was in effect. (Monthly Labor Review, 
December, 1937.) During the last six months of 1936, the number 
of certificates issued increased by 48% over the last half of 1935. 
(Child Labor Facts, 1938, by National Child Labor Committee.) 

In special studies made during 1937, the National Child Labor 
Committee reported that most of the child workers did not have 
employment certificates. In the tiff mines of Washington County, 
Missouri, small children were found digging tiff with their parents. 
Children’s earnings averaged $2.87 a week. As always where child 
labor exists, education is curtailed in the tiff mine area. The com- 
mittee found 90% of the 14- and 15-year olds were working in- 
stead of attending school. “Malnutrition, disease, child marriage and 
miserable housing are all a part of the situation which child labor 
helps to perpetuate in the tiff mining industry.” 

In a study of the oyster and shrimp industry of the southern Gulf 
States in 1937, the same Committee found that except in Missis- 
sippi, where the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America has gained moderate demands, children were an 
important element in the labor force in shrimp heading and picking. 

Agriculture, seldom covered by state child labor laws, involves 
more than twice as many child workers as all other occupations to- 
gether; it includes a large number of very young workers; it employs 
thousands of children as migratory workers, and presents difficult 
problems of control. 

By the spring of 1938, twenty-eight states had ratified the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment which would give Congress power “to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 
Ratification by eight more states is necessary before the amendment 
becomes part of the Constitution. (Arguments in favor of the amend- 
ment are given in Child Workers in America, by Katherine D. 
Lumpkin and Dorothy W. Douglas.) In New York state, where pro- 
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gressive forces have campaigned for many years for the amendment, 
it has been killed in every recent session of the state legislature. 
Reactionary forces aiming to defeat the amendment have been headed 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, state 
manufacturers, and prominent Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In industries covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
“oppressive child labor” is prohibited. (See page 50.) 


YOUTH AND THE YOUTH ACT 


About 4,000,000 youths in the United States, between 16 and 24 
years of age, are not at school and not at work, according to reliable 
estimates at U. S. Senate hearings on the American Youth Act in 
March, 1938. The National Youth Administration through its di- 
rector, Aubrey Williams, estimated at the hearings on March 11, 
1938, that 3,500,000 young people of high school age in the country 
were unable to attend school, because their parents could not afford 
it. Since 1929 at least 10,000,000 young people have come of work- 
ing age. It was estimated that probably half of these had not found 
employment in 1935. (See also p. 67.) 

In its latest form, the American youth bill was introduced in the 
Senate in January, 1938. The bill would appropriate $500 million 
to establish a permanent national youth service administration. It 
would provide vocational and educational training and employment 
opportunities for youths between the ages of 16 and 25. In its earlier 
forms, this bill was introduced in Congress in January, 1936 (Labor 
Fact Book III, pp. 70-71) and again in January, 1937. 

This bill is sponsored by the American Youth Congress, with a 
total affiliated membership of 11 million. According to William W. 
Hinckley, chairman of the youth congress, 35 national youth or- 
ganizations and youth-serving agencies supported the pilgrimage to 
Washington in March, 1938, “for jobs, health and education.” 

The Second World Youth Congress, with delegates from 53 na- 
tions, was held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from August 
16 to 24, 1938. Including a United States delegation of 50, each 
representing a national youth organization, there were 500 young 
people at this Congress. The First World Youth Congress was held 
in Geneva, Switzerland in 1936. 
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Negro Youth Organization: With some 534 delegates repre- 
senting 250,000 southern youth, the first All-Southern Negro Youth 
Conference took place in Richmond, Va., February, 1937. A second 
conference took place in Chattanooga, Tenn., April 1-3, 1938, with 
355 delegates, representing more than 383,000 southerners. 

Among the activities reported at the second conference were the 
establishment of Youth Councils in 20 communities; support of the 
American Youth Bill; aid in the organization of 5,000 tobacco work- 
ers at Richmond, Va.; support of anti-lynching campaign. 

A ro-point program, adopted by the second conference, included 
the setting up of committees to see that Negro poll taxes are col- 
lected in installments, if necessary, “in order to poll the maximum 
Negro vote in each district’; campaigns for the equal right of Ne- 
groes to hold jobs and such measures as equalizing Negro teachers’ 
salaries; support for the National Vocational Guidance Week for 
Negro youth conducted by the National Urban League. 


NATIONAL NEGRO CONGRESS 


Formation of the National Negro Congress is perhaps the greatest 
organizational accomplishment of the Negro people in recent years. 
The first Congress, held in Chicago, February, 1936, had 12 dele- 
gates from some 551 organizations. The broad united front character 
of the Congress is clear from its representation among trade union, 
civic, church, fraternal, political, youth, women’s, educational, pro- 
fessional, business and farm groups. 

The second congress took place in Philadelphia, October 15-17, 
1937, with 1,149 delegates in attendance. Largest representation was 
from trade unions and civic and community groups, each with 219 
representatives, and 135 from fraternal organizations and 107 from 
political bodies. Representing more than a million Negroes, the Con- 
gress, though primarily concerned with the lot of Negroes, stressed 
problems of legislation, security, war and fascism, and other ques- 
tions of concern to all progressive people. 

Some Achievements: The Congress reported aiding in union- 
ization drives among steel, auto, tobacco, marine, mining and federal 
workers. In the steel union organization drive, it distributed 250,000 
leaflets especially addressed to Negro steel workers. In Richmond, 
Va., it assisted the organization of 5,000 Negro tobacco workers. It 
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also reported helping the UAWA campaign to organize Ford workers, 
of whom 11,000 are Negroes. 

Campaigns against Black Legion activities, police brutality in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and “for elimination of textbooks which insult the Negro 
people in public schools,” were conducted. Support for the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher bill extending federal aid to education was given. 

Aims: Aims of the second congress were described as including 
the fight to “wipe out the Jim-crow system, to stop lynching, to 
gain security and just treatment on the job and to establish world 
peace for millions of Negro working men and women.” It protested 
the fact that “in many unions—especially in the railroad unions— 
Jim Crow regulations continue as an expression of trade union pol- 
icy.” The Congress urged passage of the federal anti-lynching bill 
and legislation that “provides adequately for the needs of the Ameri- 
can Negro and all under-privileged people in our country.” It espe- 
cially urged that social security legislation be broadened to include 
benefits for domestic and farm workers since about two-thirds of 
Negroes gainfully employed in the United States are covered by these 
two categories. The congress also reaffirmed its support of the Presi- 
dent’s plan to reorganize the judiciary, pointing out that Scottsboro 
and other cases of discrimination and denial of civil rights depended 
to a great extent on the disposition made by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Resolutions: The main resolutions adopted at the Philadelphia 
Congress called for: establishment of a national committee to seek 
protection of Negroes on the railroads and in the railroad unions; 
special efforts to end discrimination against Negroes in public utility 
jobs and also on the World’s Fair; unifying of the trade union move- 
ment; investigation of discriminatory practices on WPA; support of 
the Workers Alliance; extension of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude more Negroes in its benefits; endorsement of an extensive 
campaign to organize Negro women domestic workers in unions; 
inclusion of Negroes in private and public health planning commit- 
tees; adequate housing for Negroes; promotion of cooperative farm- 
ing; formation of a permanent federal arts program. The congress 
also heard a plea for a campaign against inequalities in education. 

President of the National Negro Congress is A. Philip Randolph 
of the Brotherhood of Pullman Porters. John P. Davis is secretary. 
Headquarters are at 717 Florida Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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FARM INCOME 


Durinc each of the five years 1933 through 1937 farm income 
rose. For 1937 the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
farm cash income, including government payments, at $8.5 billion, 
or about $600 million more than in 1936. While this was $2 billion 
less than in 1929, it was $4 billion more than the low of 1932. For 
the first six months of 1938 farm cash income was estimated at 
$3.3 billion, or about 12% below the first six months of 1937. 

Higher production costs, however, wiped out most of the increase 
of 1937. According to Dr. A. G. Black, Chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the rise in prices of commodities pur- 
chased by farmers in 1936 increased their production costs by about 
half a billion dollars. 

Farm prices dropped 20% in the fourth quarter of 1937, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics announced in January, 1938: “It 
now seems probable that income from farm marketings may be less 
in each quarter of 1938 than in 1937.” 

Between 1930 and 1935, the total number of farms increased from 
6,289,000 to 6,812,000, so that in 1935 (the third year of farm “re- 
covery”) the average cash income per farm family was still 22% 
lower than it had been in 1930. 

Recovery gains were not evenly distributed among the farmers. 
The poorest groups were practically untouched by the temporary 
return of “prosperity.” Before the crisis of 1929-32, nearly half the 
farms in the United States were producing less than $1,000 of gross 



























1This chapter, with the exception of the part on farm workers and 
farm organizations, was prepared with the assistance of Farm Research, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., publishers of Facts for Farmers and other mate- 
rial dealing with the agricultural situation. 
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income (including cash and farm products consumed) and together 
provided less than 15% of total farm output. 


U. S. Caso Farm INCOME, 1929-1937" 
(in millions) 


Cash Government 

farm income payments Total 
L029 Sacro e ee eg dh oe ote $10,479 Siesé $10,479 
TO 3Oe cas sietecer siete s Gone olecers 8,451 StNisi'e 8,451 
LO8T iro :ais ire tasse ers eecnes 5,899 stents 5,899 
LQB QD oveicissece-e: sce or tave @ss/bny> 6 4,328 Lond 4,328 
1033 os scatterer esses 4,955 162 5,117 
VORA wi cicis. c's 8-0 01s oie wees oes 5,792 556 6,348 
TO 3S iis olonieie ee oeierscie se sree 6,507 583 7,090 
TQ3 Osseo dasaitve tare erie casei 7,633 287 7,920 
TQ 37 orc eise wie ore ose oe esl 8,154 367 8,521 
1938—first 6 months...... 3,084 257 3,341 


"Cash income is gross before deducting farm expenditures. It does not 
include products used by the farm family which raised them. 


In February, 1935, about one farm family in ten was receiving 
federal relief or rural rehabilitation loans. And in that year, exclud- 
ing all families on relief, 53% of the other farmers had gross income 
below $1,000, according to a study, The Distribution of Consumer 
Income in 1935-36, by the National Resources Committee. Apart 
from the relief cases, three farms in four had less than $1,500 on 
which to run the farm and maintain a family, and about one farm 
in five had less than $500. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace estimates that one-third of the 
farmers in the country are in the seriously depressed group. 


This problem of the bottom one-third of the farmers is going to be with 
us in my opinion in a more acute form in the future than in the past. I 
would say there are at least a million farmers in this country and possibly 
two million who live under conditions which are as bad or worse than any 
peasantry I have seen in Europe, and I have seen peasantry from Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary and all over the western part of Europe. (Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 75th Congress, 1st Session, Hearings on 
Emergency Relief Appropriation, p. 265.) 
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Farm poverty has been most extreme in the South, but the severe 
droughts of recent years have created an area of acute farm distress 
in the Northwest. 


DROUGHT—1936 AND 1937 


Measured in terms of crop damage, the drought of 1936 ranked 
second only to that of 1934. But coming on the heels of six successive 
dry years, the economic consequences of the drought were more 
severe in 1936 than in 1934. Only through federal relief together with 
feed and seed loans were the majority of the drought-hit farmers able 
to hang on. Even so, the highways were filled with refugees migrating 
westward. A partial count made in California showed that more than 
100,000 refugees entered that state between 1935 and 1937, despite 
police barriers. Farm Security Administration has estimated that at 
least 20,000 families fled to Washington and Oregon after the drought 
of 1936. 

In 1937 drought was less widespread than in previous years, but 
most of the West North Central states had lower farm income in 1937 
than in 1936. Farmers in many sections found themselves without a 
crop for the seventh successive year. In North and South Dakota, 
figures for these states as a whole showed that 1937 wheat production 
was only half the 1928-32 average. 

Drought on the Great Plains is nothing new. Over a period of 
decades, droughts have continued to recur and to get worse. Ground- 
water levels have declined; sub-soil moisture has been harder to 
maintain; and of all the land on the Great Plains “80% is in some 
state of erosion.” The Soil Conservation Service reports that 100 
million acres of once-fertile lands have been ruined by erosion, and 
that another roo million acres still in cultivation for the most part 
have “largely lost the top soil.” 


TENANCY INCREASES—FARM LADDER REVERSED 


The myth that tenant farmers or even farm workers climb the 
“farm ladder” and finally become owners has now passed into limbo. 
Even in states settled under the homestead system little more than a 
generation ago, the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy reported 
in 1937 that “the equity of operating farmers in their lands is little 
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more than one-fifth; nearly four-fifths is in the hands of the land- 
lords and mortgage holders.” 


TENANT FARMERS IN THE U. S." 


1935 1920 1900 1880 
Number of tenant farmers... 2,865,155 2,454,804 2,024,964 1,024,601 
% of total farmers......... 42.1 38.1 35-3 25.6 


* Census of Agriculture figures. 


Back of these averages for the country as a whole are wide varia- 
tions among different sections of the country. Tenancy rates are 
highest in the South, where four tenants in ten are bound to the 
landlord in the semi-feudal sharecropper status. Outside of the South, 
tenancy is highest in the West North Central States. 


PERCENTAGE OF TENANCY AMONG FARMERS, 1935 





New England ............. 7 PAC’ .cncanenie os wisi eile’ 21.2 
Middle Atlantic ........... 16.2 South Atlantic ............ 46.3 
East North Central......... 20.4 East South Central......... 54.8 
West North Central........ 42.6 West South Central ........ §9.5 
Mountain ............. oe» 26.6 


In its report to the President, February, 1937, the Committee on 
Farm Tenancy states that the “rungs” of the farm ladder have “be- 
come rigid bars between classes” threatening to result in a caste sys- 
tem. During the past 10 years tenants have been increasing at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. The lack of security forced upon the tenant 
families is indicated by the Department of Agriculture in Yearbook 
of Agriculture, 1935: 


“In this country the average occupancy of farm tenants is about two or 
three years as compared with the average owner occupancy of about 14 
years.” 


Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act: For the first time Con- 
gress officially recognized the evils of tenancy and the need for gov- 
ernment action by passing the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act in 
the summer of 1937. The Act called for the appropriation of $10 
million for the first year, $25 million for the second year, and 
$50 million annually for later years. With this money the Farm 
Security Administration is directed to make loans enabling tenants, 
farm workers, and share croppers to buy farms. Loans are made at 
3% interest and payable in 4o years. 
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The inadequacy of the appropriation is indicated by the fact that 
less than 1% of the present tenants could be given aid over the three- 
year period. The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced that 
only 1,000 to 2,000 farm families could be given loans during the 
first year. The Act carried with it an appropriation of $50 million 
for the retirement of submarginal land from cultivation; this money, 
however, is earmarked for the buying of land and cannot go for the 
aid of farm families living on submarginal lands. 


FARM MORTGAGES AND FORECLOSURES 


A marked drop in the equity which farmers hold in the land they 
own is shown by the survey of farm mortgage indebtedness completed 
in 1937 by the Census Bureau in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the WPA. Among owner-operators who 
rent no additional land the ratio of total mortgage debt to total farm 
valuation climbed from 20.5% to 24.9%, an increase of 21%. Or 
comparing the mortgage debt of such owner-operators with the total 
valuation of only the mortgaged farms it climbed from $396 in every 
$1,000 of farm value in 1930 to $502 in every $1,000 of farm value 
in 1935, an increase of 27% in the relative burden of debt carried 
by the mortgaged owner-operators. 

Heavy liquidation through foreclosures reduced the total farm 
mortgage debt for all types of farms from $9,214,278,000 in 1930 
to $7,645,091,000 by 1935—a drop of 17%. While attempts have 
frequently been made to interpret this drop as a sign of “farm im- 
provement,” the U. S. Department of Agriculture states: 


The chief factor accounting for the decrease in total farm-mortgage in- 
debtedness has been the liquidation of debt through foreclosure or assign- 
ment of title to the mortgage holder. 


In the period 1930-35, government figures show that 1,398,881 
farms were seized and taken away from their owners. Since the high 
figure of 1932-33 when 357,000 farms were sold under the hammer 
in a 12-month period, the rate of forced sales has continued to drop. 
Yet the volume of forced sales is still high, especially in view of the 
tremendous wave of foreclosures that have already occurred. 


1Norman J. Wall, Senior Agricultural Economist, Outstanding Farm- 
Mortgage Loans of Leading Lending Agencies, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
December, 1937. 
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FoRCED AND VOLUNTARY Farm SALES * 


1935 1936 1937 

Total forced sales” 193,000 178,000 153,000 
Farm bankruptcies ° 3,642 2,479 
Forced sales per 1,000 farms ‘ 

Total : 26.2 22.4 

For delinquent taxes : 5.9 4:3 
Voluntary sales per 1,000 farms* 24.8 31.5 

"Farm Real Estate Situation, December, 1935, and mimeographed re- 
lease of U. S. Department of Agriculture for February, 1938. Year ended 
March 15. Estimated from “forced sales per 1,000 farms” and Census 
figures on the number of farms in the United States. °Fiscal year ending 
June 30. * Year ending March 1s. 


Owners carrying the highest debt-ratio tended to be wiped out 
first in this wave of foreclosures, but the ratio of debt to farm value 
for those remaining was pushed up by the sharp decline in farm real 
estate. 

AVERAGE VALUE AND AVERAGE DEBT PER FaRM 
(owner-operators renting no additional land) 
1935 1930 1920 «1910 
Average value, unmortgaged farms $3,859 $6,053 


a a 
Average value, mortgaged farms...... 5,778 8,895 $11,546 $6,289 
Average debt per mortgaged farm 2,899 3,521 3,356 1,715 
“Not given in census. See note on following table. 
At the same time, the actual number of mortgaged owner-operators 
has increased. And although their total mortgage debt declined after 
1930, it has remained at more than double the pre-war figure. 


NuMBER OF MortTGAGED FarMS AND TOTAL MortcAcE Dest, 1890-1935 
(owner-operators renting no additional land) 
Mortgaged Total 
farms ° mortgage debt ° 
1,270,107 $3,682,364,000 
1,231,668 4,337,225,000 
1,193,047 4,003,767,000 
1,006,511 1,726,173,000 
886,957 1,085,996,000 
* Figures for 1920 and 1910 exclude farms mortgaged but not reporting 
amount of mortgage debt. In 1920 these numbered 24,187; their number 
in 1910 is not available. For 1890, the totals include a census estimate for 
the “not reported” farms. For 1930 and 1935 the totals include a similar 
estimate given in the Co-operative Survey of Farm Mortgage Indebtedness 
tn the United States, prepared by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with assistance from WPA. 
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On all other farms (operated by tenants, salaried managers, or 
owners renting additional land) the total mortgage debt and total 
farm values also declined from 1930 to 1935. Relatively fewer farms 
were mortgaged, but the ratio of total mortgage debt rose from 18% 
to 22% of total farm valuation. As among farmers operating only 
land which they own, the relative burden of debt on mortgaged 
farms had increased. 


LEADING LENDING AGENCIES 


Since 1930, the farm-mortgage holdings of the chief commercial 
agencies have become relatively less important, while a larger share 
of the total debt is held by Federal Land Banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner. 


Estrmatep Farm Mortcace Dest AND Farm-Mortcace Loans oF 
LEADING LENDING AGENCIES, AS OF JANUARY I 


1937 1935 1930 
Total farm-mortgage debt. . $7,254,800,000 $7,645,100,000 $9,214,300,000 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Life insurance companies... 12.9 16.5 
Joint-stock land banks 9 3-3 
Federal Land Banks and Land 

Bank Commissioner : 32.7 
All other 47-5 


Source: Agricultural Situation, May, 1938. 


While the total mortgage debt has been reduced and land prices 
are lower than before the crisis, the total value of all farms owned by 
the leading lending agencies in 1937 waS more than six times the 
value of such farms in 1929. The figures in the following table under- 
state the volume of farm seizures since in recent years these lending 
agencies have been selling more farms than they have acquired. Life 
insurance companies held over 70% of the totals shown for 1935 to 


1937- 
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Farms Hetp py Leapinc LenpInG AGENCIES AS OF JANUARY I FOR YEARS 
INDICATED * 





Value of farms Acreage 
TOSI Cees chicas ues meats sone $989,145,000 28,145,325 
T.Q.3 OU veveiaduc a are euacigutnve obs: ye: 905,877,000 26,139,381 
TOSS oyestesclite- cate ta eteravesaeaata ce ors 839,508,000 24,469,267 
TQ 2G: tidifacs wieiersieaiete mccain ote 149,559,000 notavailable 


*Includes farms held by life insurance companies, Federal Land Banks, 
joint-stock land banks, and three state credit agencies. Source: Norman 
J. Wall, op. cit. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND THE AAA OF 1938 


Despite the fact that Supreme Court knocked out the AAA in 1936, 
the Administration continued its program of crop control with sub- 
sidies to the farmers. In 1936 and 1937 the farmers received benefit 
payments under the soil conservation program. Cotton, wheat and 
corn were the crops at which reduction was primarily aimed under 
this program. Nevertheless, all farmers were eligible for soil con- 
servation payments if they maintained whatever crop practices were 
specified for their areas. Though federal payments have declined since 
the 1934 program, they have continued to serve as an important 
source of cash income to the drought-hit farmers. 


AAA PAYMENTS To FARMERS UNDER VARIOUS PROGRAMS 


TOGA Ls os. Sco.aresine ore gncreere siete rontaratedyas atalndi eee $6 36,207,695 
TO 3'5. sora duviae aneteeceveracerere,cialeve sien aicaats weirs 462,973,999 
T0300 ceracave a wraratatiraua aueidoiorate ove stuiaievevete anaes suates 420,000,000 
TQS 7.» Gevece: ate. aeiolare oie svociaveneratenanere ateberatne heater 400,000,000 


" These figures apply to the program for the particular year regardless of 
whether the payment is actually made in that year or later. Hence the dis- 
crepancy between these figures and those in table on page 91. 


While the new farm act, known as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, carries over the soil conservation principle, it provides 
also for marketing quotas, commodity loans and crop insurance for 
wheat. Marketing quotas were adopted in order to strengthen the 
control features of the Administration’s program. These marketing 
quotas, backed up by penalties, may be invoked for wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice and tobacco. However, the quotas do not go into effect 
for any crop unless two-thirds of the farmers voting favor the market- 
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ing quota plan. If supplies are unusually large, storage loans can be 
made to enable farmers to carry over the surplus. Crop insurance, as 
provided for wheat, does not take effect until 1939. 


DROP IN FARM RELIEF 


When the New Deal took over the wreckage left by Hoover’s “do 
nothing” policies, it estimated that at least one million and perhaps 
as many as two million farm families were in need of immediate 
relief. In other words, between five and ten million people living on 
farms were unable to feed themselves. 

The task of caring for these destitute farm families was first 
assigned to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, then in 
1935 to the Resettlement Administration, and in July, 1937, to the 
Farm Security Administration. 

As the industrial upturn continued and profits for the capitalists in- 
creased, Big Business became more united and increasingly insistent 
upon the curtailment of relief, including aid to farmers. Though farm 
relief had at no time been adequate, Big Business has, through its 
pressure, succeeded in effecting relief cuts in 1936 and again in 1937. 
In February of 1935, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
gave grants to 598,000 farm families and made rural rehabilitation 
loans to another 87,000 farm families. By January, 1937, the number 
of farm families getting aid had been cut nearly in half. In this 
month 334,755 families received relief grants and 24,011 received 
loans. 

Not only was the number of families reduced but the amount of 
relief per family was also cut. As part of the enforced economy drive, 
250,000 farm families were shifted from the Works Progress Admin- 
istration to the Resettlement Administration in January, 1937. On 
works projects, these families averaged $40 a month while the grants 
being made by the Resettlement Administration averaged only $17.45 
a month. In the process of shifting, thousands of families were 
dropped by local agencies even though Washington had ordered that 
all cases be transferred to the Resettlement Administration. 

The slashing of farm relief could not be justified by the return of 
a certain measure of recovery. In releasing a report on Farmers on 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, 
asserted in 1937: 
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These farmers had led a precarious existence for years and the depres- 
sion was only the last straw in an accumulation of troubles outside their 
control. Our experience with rural relief since 1933 shows that continued 
neglect of these maladjustments will cost more in the long run than their 
solution. 


Despite the official recognition that farm relief could not be treated 
as a temporary condition, rural relief was reduced again in 1937. 
There was, moreover, a significant shift in the type of aid given. In- 
stead of giving loans aimed at rehabilitating the economic status of 
the farm family, direct grants on a bare subsistence level were sub- 
stituted. As compared with 251,793 families getting loans in 1936, 
the number dropped to 130,855 in 1937, according to the Farm 
Security Administration. 

Secretary Wallace told the Senate Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Relief on January 11, 1938, that farm relief grants 
have not even been large enough to ward off starvation: 


In the past, these amounts have been sufficient to maintain human life, 
but the cumulative effect of several years of destitution, during which 
these families have been existing on the least possible amount of food, 
are now being seriously felt. In the Dakotas, for example, the public health 
departments report that malnutrition and other health problems are be- 
coming increasingly grave, especially among children under 15 years old. 


Total farm relief, including loans as well as grants, amounted to 
$110 million in 1936. In 1937 these expenditures were cut to $95 
million—a reduction of 14%. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace said on March 11, 1938, “County 
supervisors recently reported that they personally knew of more than 
360,000 farmers eligible for rehabilitation loans who could not be 
helped because funds were not available.” He added that the total 
number needing rehabilitation “is considerably larger.” 

Most of the farm relief has gone to drought-hit states. Of the 
71,000 farm families receiving relief grants in October, 1937, more 
than 64,000 were in North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Montana. In some counties, over 50% of the farmers were de- 
pendent upon relief. 
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NATIONAL FARM ORGANIZATIONS! 


American Farm Bureau Federation: This organization now 
reports a membership of 410,000 farm families in 39 states. Its State 
Bureaus maintain extensive co-operative activities, and its County 
Bureaus are closely linked up with the county agents and with the 
agricultural extension service. Reflecting primarily the interests of the 
large farmers, its leadership has continuously played an important 
role in national politics. With respect to national legislation in 1938, 
it endorsed the return of relief to the states, reduced interest rates 
for farmers, amending the anti-trust laws, extension of reciprocal 
trade agreements and the Farm Act. It opposed the wages and hours 
act, the reorganization bill and the President’s court plan. National 
headquarters are at 58 East Washington Street, Chicago. Washington 
office is in the Munsey Building. Official publication is The Nation’s 
Agriculture. 

National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry: This organization 
now claims a membership of 800,000 in 35 states. Its policy declares 
for “the preservation and prosperity of the family-sized farm. This 
calls for basic exemptions for small farms in any plan that may be 
adopted for control of production or the disposition of surpluses.” 
Good points in the legislative program adopted at its national con- 
vention in November, 1937, are: opposition to a general sales tax; 
continuance of the farm debt adjustment service; and a “sound 
program” for the relief of farm tenancy. Certain other points in its 
program work against the best interests of farmers and workers as a 
whole. These are its opposition to any change in the Supreme Court, 
to the wages and hours law enacted in 1938, and to the proposed 
child labor amendment. 

Headquarters of the National Grange are maintained at 1343 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Official publication is the National 
Grange Monthly, published in Springfield, Mass. 

Farmers Educational and Codperative Union of America: 
Claims over 100,000 dues-paying members, with 23 state organiza- 
tions and locals in a number of states not having charters from the 
national union. 

1 Description of some of these organizations appeared also in Labor Fact 
Book III. Very little of this earlier information has been repeated in the 


present volume. Some of the organizations described in Labor Fact Book 
III bave since merged with the Farmers Union. 
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It avoids tie-ups with political parties, but has a legislative pact 
with Labor’s Non-Partisan League and the UCAPAWA (see p. 106). 
Its national and state officers may not hold political office except as 
members of legislative bodies. The fact that some of the officers took 
an active part in the Union Party campaign in 1936 contributed to 
their defeat at the national convention in 1937 when progressives 
were elected to office, replacing Coughlinites among the leaders. 

The union has placed great emphasis on the necessity of prices to 
farmers covering “‘cost of production.” Other points in the legislative 
program adopted at the 1937 convention include: 


Marketing quotas—controlled flow of commodities into distributive 
channels when necessary, to meet effective demand at fair exchange values. 

Soil conservation with production to provide for domestic needs, ade- 
quate reserve requirements and such world markets as will yield profitable 
return. 

Crop insurance—actuarially sound, on a national basis to the degree in 
which the commodity is produced nationally, and with all expense beyond 
the farm nationalized. 

Commodity loans based on a percentage of such basic price as is deter- 
mined for the purpose of effectuating minimum price. 

Administration of the farm program in the interest of family-sized and 
cooperative farms by actual farmers, democratically elected. 

Permanent adjustment of interest rates on the indebtedness of agricul- 
ture to those rates enjoyed by private industry. 

Adequate and effective legislation to permit rapid development of the 
cooperative movement, and protect cooperatives in their infancy from large 
established enterprises. 

Expansion of the farm security program to meet the needs of the bot- 
tom one-third farmers with particular reference to (a) farm tenancy, (b) 
debt adjustment, (c) land utilization, (d) rehabilitation and emergency 
relief. 

Taxation based on ability to pay; continued ability to pay must be based 
on net income. Opposed to a sales tax. 
| Bans on all commerce and traffic in loans, credits and goods directly or 
indirectly designated and intended for aggressor warring nations. 


The national office of the Farmers Union is at 18 N. Klein Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Official publication is National Union Farmer, 
published in Oklahoma City. 

Sharecroppers’ Union: In July, 1936, the convention of the 
Sharecroppers’ Union, with delegates from Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, decided to. unite with the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union and organize farm wage workers separately in the 
A. F, of L. The convention decision was prompted by the desire for 
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greater unity between white and Negro farmers, for the support of a 
strong national union, and for more freedom for farm wage workers 
to develop organization for their own demands. 

In October, 1936, the Alabama Farmers Union accepted the unity 
proposal and endorsed the program of the Sharecroppers’ Union. In 
Louisiana Sharecroppers’ Union locals obtained charters from the 
national office of the Farmers Union. In November, 1937, a state 
charter was granted the Louisiana Farmers Union. 

Both the Alabama and Louisiana organizations of the Farmers 
Union endorsed the written sharecropper contract as a means of 
improving and regulating landlord-tenant relations; opposed the sales 
tax and worked for homestead exemptions in states where they are not 
yet in force; re-endorsed pledges for farmer-labor cooperation; and 
supported a general progressive program. 

Farmers National Holiday Association: This organization 
was set up in 1932, mainly in the Middle West, as a strike organiza- 
tion against farm foreclosures. Many of its members were also mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union but the Holiday was more militant and 
took part in political activities. Its greatest membership strength has 
been in the Dakotas, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

During 1936 and 1937 the Holiday Association carried on an active 
campaign of organization with a program of farmer-labor unity, 
close cooperation with the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota and the 
coordination of progressive farm forces. In the latter part of 1937, 
the Minnesota Farmers Holiday merged with the Minnesota Coopera- 
tive Union as the first step toward uniting with the Minnesota 
Farmers Union. In South Dakota the State Holiday Association has 
merged with the South Dakota Farmers Union. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PROCESSING WORKERS 


At least 2,750,000 wage earners work on farms, and nearly 750,000 
in primary processing plants and small industries allied to agriculture. 
This figure does not include such large allied industries as meat- 
packing and baking. These 3,500,000 wage earners fall within the 
jurisdiction of the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America (UCAPAWA), affiliated with the CIO. 

In the following table, the figure for farm wage workers refers to 
April employment. Other figures refer to peak employment at busiest 
seasons. 
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Occupation Number Source 
Farm wage workers......... 2,732,972 1930 Census of Occupations 
Primary servicing of agricul- 
tural products 1935 Census of Business 
Cotton ginning ........ 65,000 
Other?» osicmeeee 24% 18,010 
Primary processing of agricul- 
tural products 1935 Census of Manufactures 
Canning and preserving.. 304,816 
SUGAR atts aoveces eee 6 58,222 
Grain milling .......... 50,337 


Butter, cheese and con- 
densed and evaporated 


MUK Hessians eee eee 31,236 
Cottonseed oil, cake and 
Meal psesnshiha cee 22,170 
All other cls cs 2ei stew 33,067 
Horticulture .............. 52,936 1930 Census of Horticulture 
Miscellaneous ............- 100,000 Esumated 


"Threshing, cotton compress, landscaping. ° Miscellaneous food prepara- 
tions, baskets, rattan, etc. (not including furniture), glue and gelatin, and 
linseed oil, cake and meal. 


Wage Workers on Farms: On January 1, 1935, there were 
1,645,602 hired laborers on farms, according to the 1935 Census of 
Agriculture. Since January is a month of low agricultural activity 
except in certain types of farming in the South, from Florida to 
southern California, this figure is less nearly representative than the 
1930 figure for April. But it is useful as showing that even in 
January, 26% of the wage workers were on farms employing five or 
more workers. 

From a special government study of a selected group of large 
farms, it is estimated by Labor Research Association that the 25,000 
farms which reported $20,000 or more of gross income in 1929 paid 
about 22% of the total farm wage expenditures. 

Seasonal and migratory workers make up a considerable section 
of the labor employed by the largest farms. Such workers include 
three different categories, and estimates of their total number are not 
complete. 

One of these groups is made up of poor farmers who live on the 
land and who supplement their income by working for other farmers 
for wages. An estimated 250,000 poor farmers follow this practice. 

An even larger number of farm hands go out from villages and 
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small towns to work on neighboring farms. This procedure is espe- 
cially common in truck farming areas, such as southern New Jersey, 
southern Michigan, and northern Ohio. It is also the general practice 
in the Florida citrus industry, where over 100,000 workers travel 
from the small towns to the groves every day during the season. 

Distinct from these two groups are the migratory workers who 
make a wide circuit following the crops. Research workers of the Re- 
settlement Administration estimate 200,000 to 350,000 of this type. 
The majority of these workers move up and down the West Coast. 

Wages: Earnings of agricultural and primary processing workers 
are lower than those of any group in the country. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace in his 1937 report states: “Living standards among 
agricultural workers are notoriously low.”’ Surveys in ten counties in 
different states showed that the average annual earnings of farm 
workers ranged between $125 and $327 for the crop year 1935-1936. 

In a Survey of Labor Migrations Between States (Monthly Labor 
Review, July, 1937), N. A. Tolles sums up the findings of available 
studies as follows: 


These studies suggest that adult men among seasonal migrants in agricul- 
ture may average about $300 per year and that migrant families average 
perhaps $400 a year. Assuming an average of two workers and four to 
five persons per migrant family...it may be estimated that the earnings 
of migrant agricultural families are equivalent to a wage of only about 
$200 per worker, and that they provide maintenance of less than $100 per 
year for each member of the average migrant family. 


Among 377 beet workers’ families studied by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau in 1935, the average wage per family per year was $340. 

According to Crops and Markets, published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, average farm wages were: 


1936 1937 1938 
July Jan. July Jan. 
Per month 


With board : $22.07 $20.68 $25.28 $22.18 
Without board A 32.21 31.37. 36.14 33.28 


Per day 
With board z 1.15 1.10 1.34 1.19 
Without board : 1.54 1.51 1.76 1.61 


Though there are no available statistics giving average wages for 
the 750,000 processing workers, wage rates in these industries run far 
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below those required for a minimum standard of living. According to 
pay envelopes received by 200 San Antonio pecan shellers, the 
average weekly earnings were $2.25. Crab meat pickers in Crisfield, 
Md., who struck in April, 1938, against a wage cut, made as little as 
$4 in some weeks. 

Cannery wages in southern New Jersey and on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore are usually 26¢ an hour for women and 30¢ an hour for men. 

In some of the larger plants located in the industrial centers wages 
run higher. The Campbell soup plant in Camden, N. J., largest can- 
nery in the country, pays 50¢ an hour to men and 38¢ to women. 

Living Conditions: Housing, health and general living condi- 
tions among agricultural and processing workers are, on the whole, 
the poorest in the country. An unpublished study of migratory cotton 
pickers in Arizona in 1937, reported: “On the whole, the Arizona 
camps are overcrowded, unsanitary and poorly equipped. Poor camp 
conditions contributed markedly to the relatively high incidence of 
pneumonia, dysentery, typhoid and other communicable diseases in 
the cotton camps.” 

A study on Farm Labor in the Yakima Valley, made by the State 
College of Washington, published in December, 1936, makes the fol- 
lowing statement about living conditions of migratory farm workers: 


Families camp along the river and in various places adjoining the fields 
without an adequate water supply, sewerage facilities, or other sanitary 
precautions necessary to health and general welfare. 


In San Antonio, Texas, pecan shellers occupy two- and one-room 
shacks in which as many as 10 and 12 people are housed. Some can- 
nery workers in rural areas live in two- and one-room shacks provided 
by the company. These shacks lack running water, inside toilets and 
electricity. In many places there is no sewerage system whatsoever. 

Agricultural Workers and Government: Workers coming 
under the jurisdiction of UCAPAWA are for the most part unpro- 
tected by social legislation, both state and federal. This is especially 
true of the farm laborers. In many states child labor laws do not 
apply to agriculture and agricultural workers are commonly exempted 
from compensation laws. They are specifically excluded from the 
Social Security Act and the National Labor Relations Act. The 1938 
wages and hours act excludes also cannery and other processing 
workers in areas of production. It exempts from hours provisions for 
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a period of 14 weeks all seasonal food processing workers no matter 
where the plant is located. 


ORGANIZATION OF UCAPAWA 


Where agricultural workers are employed in considerable numbers, 
strikes had occurred and local unions had been developing before 
1936. (Labor Fact Book III.) 

One hundred delegates from 24 states representing 56 A. F. of L. 
federal labor unions and some independent unions, and including the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, met in Denver, July, 1937. To- 
gether they had a claimed membership of 90,000. The two main pur- 
pos’s of the convention were to form an international union and to 
affiliate to the CIO. 

An international was set up and called the United Cannery, Agri- 
cultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America. The CIO granted 
it a charter. 

Position of the A. F. of L.: Prior to the Denver convention 
many cannery and agricultural unions had been chartered as federal 
locals by the A. F. of L. In 1936, 62 federal locals had 76,000 dues- 
paying members. Lack of centralization and coordination had made 
it impossible for these locals to make much progress. They had re- 
peatedly requested a national charter from the A. F. of L. and also 
asked for financial and organizational help. Their requests were met 
with evasions and refusals. 

Since the organization of UCAPAWA the A. F. of L. has been ac- 
tive in attempting to build dual unions, especially on the West Coast. 
Old A. F. of L. charters were kept by a few officials after locals had 
voted to affiliate with UCAPAWA. 

These officials went to employers and in conjunction with them 
attempted to force workers to remain in or join the A. F. of L. In 
California the UCAPAWA filed charges with the NLRB against 
Growers and Processors, Inc., which controls 61 canneries. 

The A. F. of L. played the same role in the Alaska canned salmon 
industry where 7,000 workers were involved. After an election in 
May, 1938, however, the NLRB certified Local 7 of UCAPAWA as 
the bargaining agency for the workers. Employers were then forced to 
deal with the CIO. 

Organizational Progress and Strikes: The main job of the 
UCAPAWA during the first year of its existence was consolidation 
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of the unions represented at Denver, putting the international on a 
stable basis, and developing united action between labor and work- 
ing farmers. 

By the spring of 1938, UCAPAWA had chartered 347 locals and 
had 118,000 enrolled members. There were signed contracts with 221 
firms covering some 25,000 workers. 

Three important strikes have been conducted by the union since 
its organization in Denver in July, 1937. 


Pecan shellers: approximately 6,000 in San Antonio, Texas, struck in 
February, 1938, for six weeks against a 20% wage cut. Before the cut the 
workers averaged $2.25 a week. The strike was marked by wholesale 
arrests and terror directed by a corrupt city administration. In spite of 
this, the strike was won, with UCAPAWA named as bargaining agency for 
the workers. One half of the wage cut was withdrawn, and the workers won 
a union weigher of nuts, free health examinations and general improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions. 

Crab pickers: five hundred at Crisfield, Md., struck for a period of six 
weeks, during March and April, 1938, against a wage cut from 35c a gallon 
to 25c a gallon. Vigilante mobs attacked union organizers and threatened 
the Federal Conciliator. The strike was won with the signing of an agree- 
ment recognizing the union and restoring the 35c wage rate. This strike 
was important because for the first time in its history the CIO was able 
to reach unorganized workers on the Eastern Shore. 

Pea pickers: over 1,500 at Sacramento, Cal., won a signed contract and 
wage increases in May, 1938, after they were forced to strike against a 
wage cut. 


In several other places the union took direct action that resulted 
in benefits for the workers. 

For example, in April, 1938, 10,000 cotton pickers were stranded 
in camps near Phoenix, Ariz. They had come from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas in answer to false advertisements stating that there 
was plenty of cotton picking with good wages. When they arrived in 
Phoenix, they found they could not earn more than 75¢ a day; many 
of them could get no employment. After the season was over, they 
had no money for moving on to other crops. Many of them were 
literally starving. 

The UCAPAWA organizer set up committees in each of the cotton 
camps and the pickers were put on WPA jobs or given direct relief 
by the Farm Security Administration, or transportation home. The 
result was concrete and material aid to the cotton pickers plus an 
addition of 7,000 members to the union. 
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SPYING ON LABOR 


A SUBCOMMITTEE of the U. S. Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor was appointed June 6, 1936, under Sen. Res. 266 (74th Con- 
gress) to investigate violations of the right of free speech and assembly 
and undue interference with the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively. Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr. is chairman of the 
committee which began by holding hearings on labor espionage, in- 
dustrial munitioning and the use of strikebreakers. Fifteen volumes 
of records were issued on these subjects. It later studied the tactics 
of vigilantism, employers’ associations, citizens’ committees and 
similar organizations. 

The committee’s report, Industrial Espionage (No. 46, Pt. 3, 75th 
Congress, 2nd Session), is one of a series of reports, another dealing 
with the Chicago Memorial Day Massacre (see p. 125). Others cover 
industrial munitioning, strikebreaking and coercion, Harlan County 
gunmen and the other matters under investigation in 1938, including 
the anti-labor activities of employers’ associations. 

The 122-page report on espionage, made public December 21, 
1937, is one of the most revealing documents ever issued by a gov- 
ernment agency in the United States. Some of its findings are con- 
densed below: 

Spy Users: “Industrial espionage,” says the report, “was found 
to be a common, almost universal practice in American industry.” 
The detective agencies which the committee investigated “include 
among their clients the largest and most representative American 
industrial corporations.” After referring to the corrupting and con- 
taminating spy practices the report says it is “important to stress 
that these are the methods, not of criminals and sadists, but of em- 
ployers high in the esteem of the Nation, possessing wealth and power 
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over millions of men and women.... The list (of these firms) as a 
whole reads like a bluebook of American industry.” 

The report gives a selected list of some of these representative 
concerns and the amounts they expended for espionage as well as 
strikebreaking, industrial munitioning (and, in a few instances, 
“plant protection”) in the period 1933 to 1936. The total of $9,440,- 
ooo covers only the items brought to light by the committee. Some 
typical corporate spy users and the amounts they admitted they spent 
in this period are listed below: 
Amount Amount 


Company Company 


American Smelting & Re- 
fining CO) ccc. seen $ 
Baldwin Locomotive .... 
Works 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.... 
Brooklyn Edison Co..... 
Chrysler Corp. ......... 
Consolidated Edison Co, 
Curtis Publishing Co..... 
Electric Auto Lite Co.... 
Frick Coke Co. ........ 
General Motors Corp.... 
eae eat Tire & Rubber 
0. 


77,877 


159,078 
72,285 
40,905 

275,534 

112,807 
74,796 
78,489 

116,474 

1,019,056 


Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ING: CO}. ise Secdiieece oe 
Laclede Gas Light Co... 
Mack Mfg. Co. ....... 
Milwaukee Electric 
Rwy. & Light Co..... 
National Biscuit Co. ... 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Radio Corp. of America 
Mig. C0. 4 ieisag 
Republic Steel Corp. ... 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. ....... 


$50,000 
72,521 
69,803 


100,384 
721,45! 
130,754 

45,654 


1,007,350 
74,555* 


413,826 
Illinois Steel Co. ...... 344,153 


(* munitions) 


Wheeling Steel Corp.... 


Purposes of Spies: As workers have been organizing in greater 
numbers in recent years, the report declares, ‘Employers . . . resorted 
to espionage to prevent their employees from joining bona fide unions, 
to ascertain, fire, and blacklist those who did join, and to subvert 
their organizing plans.” The report adds, “If a union withstood the 
preliminary barrages and engaged in a strike, it found itself pitted 
against a small army of notorious strikebreakers, recruited from the 
gutter with criminal records as their certificates of proficiency. The 
employer has armed these strikebreakers, often illegally, with tear 
gas and vomiting gas, pistols, and machine guns,” often purchased 
from firms allied with spy agencies. 

“Espionage,” the report states, “is the most efficient method known 
to management to prevent unions from forming, to weaken them if 
they secure a foothold, and to wreck them when they try their 
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strength. Its use by management is an entirely ‘natural growth’ in the 
long struggle to keep unions out of the shop.” 

Resistance to Investigation: In spite of the wealth of evi- 
dence contained in the committee’s reports, much more could have 
been obtained had it not been for the consistently hostile attitude of 
the spy agencies and their clients. No congressional committee has 
ever encountered such obstacles put in the path of its legitimate in- 
quiry. First it was attacked by all the agents of reaction, the employer 
and trade press, the corporations and employers’ associations whose 
names were soon to be made public as involved in this nefarious 
practice. Then it was confronted with the evasion and outright lying 
of the spy users. The committee declared that “in concealment and 
deception lies the only defense of industrial espionage that can be 
made, either by the employer or by the detective agency.” 

Agencies Covered: The committee had neither time nor money 
(only $90,000 was given it for nearly two years’ work up to May, 
1937) to do more than scratch the surface of spying. It picked out 
some of the larger agencies as samples. Among these were Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency; Corporations Auxiliary Co. and affili- 
ates; Railway Audit & Inspection Co.; William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, and National Corporations Service. It 
examined also the espionage services of the National Metal Trades 
Assn., a manufacturers body conducting an elaborate spy and black- 
listing service for its members. 

After an incomplete tabulation the committee found that these 
agencies alone admitted that they used between 1933 and 1936 nearly 
4,000 labor spies. Of this number over 1,200 were employed by 
Pinkerton’s. This agency had some 331 spies in some 93 specific 
unions during the period, January, 1934 to June, 1937. Of these at 
least 100 held union offices of varying importance. As such, says the 
report, ‘Their capacity for wrecking” was “practically limitless,” and 
they took advantage of their opportunities. 

Of the character and practices of the professional spy, the report 
says: “His business is the conscious and deliberate exercise of deceit 
and treachery. He is a constant menace not only to the existence of 
unions but to the security and livelihood of every fellow-employee at 
whose side he works.” 

Conclusion: The report states that not only is the worker’s 
freedom of association nullified by the spy system but also his “free- 
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dom of action, of speech and of assembly is completely destroyed. ... 
He is in no sense any longer a free American.” 

Although as a direct result of the committee’s hearings certain 
agencies have declared that they are giving up their “industrial” 
work, the committee remains skeptical. It says that in view of its 
experience, it can 


scarcely receive these announcements of renunciation at face value. Yet, 
even if in this instance these detective agencies should mean what they 
say, such a decline in their business should not be taken as indicating the 
disappearance of espionage from industrial relations. Industrial espionage 
is too deeply rooted a habit of industrial management to be voluntarily 
relinquished. Employers deprived of the services of the commercial espio- 
nage agencies are known to turn to the establishment of their own private 
spy systems (the kind, for example, with which the Ford Motor Co. in- 
timidates its workers—Ed.). 


The report adds: “It is safe to say that the right of genuine col- 
lective bargaining will never be realized in American industry until 
the industrial spy is abolished. To this end, therefore, the Committee 
is preparing appropriate legislation.” 


MOVES TO INCORPORATE LABOR UNIONS 


Compulsory incorporation of trade unions is one of the chief aims 
of anti-union forces attempting to curtail the fundamental rights of 
workers. On the West Coast big business organizations have been 
attempting to push incorporation as the most promising method by 
which to shackle and eventually destroy labor unions. Bills to in- 
corporate unions have been introduced in the three states, Washing- 
ton, California and Oregon. 

Labor Research Association has prepared the following brief sum- 
mary of the main arguments of trade unions against such measures: 


1. Incorporation would restrict the right to organize. If unions were 
forced to incorporate, they would, as non-profit-making bodies, obviously 
have to do so as membership corporations. The right of workers to organ- 
ize for their mutual betterment—a right long established by our laws— 
would thus depend upon the state’s permission, through the granting of a 
charter. 


2. It would weaken unionism. A corporation may engage only in occupa- 


tions granted by its charter. Thus a union would have to ask for each and 
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all of such rights as the right to strike, to picket, to agitate for higher 
wages, shorter hours and better working conditions, the right to boycott, 
to assist another union in time of need, and to recruit other workers into 
the union. A hostile state government could for various arbitrary reasons 
refuse to grant the union a charter at all, or refuse to grant some of the 
“powers” requested in the charter. Such refusal would seriously weaken 
the union. Furthermore, if the union engaged in these activities despite the 
government’s ban, it would be committing illegal acts. Thus, perfectly 
proper and long-established rights of workers and unions would become, by 
legal fiat, illegal acts, 


3. It would facilitate strike-breaking. If unions are forced to operate un- 
der charters, at any time, during a strike for example, a judge might decide 
that the union was violating its charter in that it was deviating from the 
exact and enumerated “powers” granted to it. The judge might, in that 
event, suspend or cancel the charter, pending an investigation. He might 
attach the books and funds of the union, appoint a “receiver” to run its 
affairs. In such an event, even if a higher court later upset this arbitrary 
action, the strike-breaking purpose of the judge would doubtless have been 
achieved. 

Furthermore, the law makes a membership corporation subject to a 
“visitation” or examination by a court-appointed referee whenever the 
occasion warrants. Thus, any company spy put into the union by the 
employer could at any time petition the court for a “visitation.” He 


could, for instance, claim that the union was spending money for unlaw- 
ful purposes. The court would thereupon appoint a referee to conduct 
an investigation. This would certainly result in revealing the strength of 
the union as well as the names of its members. Such action, particularly 
if the union were organizing for a strike, would cripple the union and 
weaken the effectiveness of the strike. 


4. It would open the way for greater interference by employers. Unions 
are already liable for the authorized acts of their officers, just as their 
members are subject to local, state, and federal civil and criminal statutes. 
However, if a union were a corporation, any act of any of its “servants,” 
which means its members, whether authorized or unauthorized as long as 
it was within the scope of their work, would make the union liable. Thus 
a company stooge in time of a strike might deliberately cause damage to 
company property which might lead to legal action. This action, in turn, 
could wreck the union financially. 


5. It would prevent unions from financially supporting labor and pro- 
gressive candidates. Present laws properly forbid corporations from con- 
tributing to political campaign funds. If unions were forced to incor- 
porate they, too, would come within this prohibition. While it is good 
democratic principle to prevent big business corporations from financially 
supporting candidates, labor bodies which are voluntary, non-profit or- 
ganizations, should be immune from such restrictions. 
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Proponents of compulsory incorporation make certain inaccurate 
and untrue claims as the basis for their demands. Answers to some of 
these are as follows: 


1. Business is not required to incorporate. No matter what its size, 
business incorporates voluntarily; it is not required to do so. The most 
reactionary employers’ organizations set up by them for their mutual 
benefit, such as chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associations, trade 
associations, and other such bodies, are not required to incorporate and 
for the most part are not incorporated. 


2. Business incorporates to decrease liability. Incorporation of a busi- 
ness limits the liability of the members. But advocates of compulsory 
incorporation for unions want it to “increase” union liability. This is an 
obvious perversion of the theory of incorporation. 


3. Unions are responsible now. A long established record of mainte- 
nance of contracts with employers proves that unions are already highly 
responsible. They carry on business, maintain office staffs, organizers and 
research workers, rent offices, buy equipment and publish journals. Fur- 
thermore, in addition to proving their liability, the full payment by the 
unions involved, of damages assessed against them in the famous Danbury 
Hatters and Coronado Coal Co. cases, further shows their responsibility 
in such matters, even when they are unjustly fined. 


4. Incorporation would not stop racketeering. Unions as such are never 
parties to racketeering. In the cases where unscrupulous officers of unions 
have engaged in racketeering practices, it has certainly not been on union 
instructions. Racketeering hurts unions more than it does employers. 
Federal as well as many local anti-racket laws are already in existence. 
Further, incorporation would not only not deter racketeering, i¢ would 
actually help it. According to a sub-committee on labor unions of the City 
Club of New York, many members of which are big employers, “paper 
corporations and dummy officers might easily lend themselves to the 
extension of racketeering activity.” Racketeers sometimes incorporate their 
so-called “unions” in order to hide behind the union label. 


5. Unions in England are not forced to incorporate. British unions may 
register with the Registrar of Friendly Societies, if they so desire. In 
1935, for example, out of 1,042 labor unions in England, only 441 were 
actually registered, in spite of certain advantages to the unions that reg- 
ister. For example, they pay no income tax on provident funds, which 
are funds from which union benefits are paid. They may also own land. 
Unregistered unions do not have these and other privileges. But unions in 
England are not in any way compelled either to register or to incor- 
poe Furthermore, they may not be sued at all, either civilly or crimi- 
nally. 
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MOHAWK VALLEY FORMULA 


James H. Rand, Jr., president of Remington Rand, Inc., perfected 
a strikebreaking plan during a strike at his Ilion (N. Y.) plants in 
the summer of 1936. It was named the “Mohawk Valley Formula,” 
and was picked up by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
In the July 20, 1936, issue of the Association’s Labor Relations Bul- 
letin appeared an article, “A Community Organizes,” on this tech- 
nique of strikebreaking, recommended by Rand and his associates. 
Taking this article and adding its own interpretations of its true 
meaning, the National Labor Board describes the formula as follows: 


“First: When a strike is threatened, label the union leaders as ‘agita- 
tors’ to discredit them with the public and their own followers. In the 
plant, conduct a forced balloting under the direction of foremen in an 
attempt to ascertain the strength of the union and to make possible mis- 
representation of the strikers as a small minority imposing their will upon 
the majority. At the same time, disseminate propaganda, by means of 
press releases, advertisements, and the activities of ‘missionaries,’ such 
propaganda falsely stating the issues involved in the strike, so that the 
strikers appear to be making arbitrary demands, and the real issues, such 
as the employer’s refusal to bargain collectively, are obscured. Concur- 
rently with these moves, by exerting economic pressure through threats to 
move the plant, align the influential members of the community into a 
cohesive group opposed to the strike. Include in this group, usually desig- 
nated a ‘Citizens Committee,’ representatives of the bankers, real estate 
owners, and business men, i.e., those most sensitive to any threat of re- 
moval of the plant because of its effect upon property values and purchas- 
ing power flowing from payrolls. 


“Second: When the strike is called raise high the banner of ‘law and 
order,’ thereby causing the community to mass legal and police weapons 
against a wholly imagined violence and to forget that those of its mem- 
bers who are employees have equal rights with the other members of the 
community. 


“Third: Call a ‘mass meeting’ of the citizens to coordinate public senti- 
ment against the strike and to strengthen the power of the Citizens Com- 
mittee, which organization, thus supported, will both aid the employer in 
charting pressure upon the local authorities and itself sponsor vigilante 
activities. 

“Fourth: Bring about the formation of a large armed police force to 
intimidate the strikers and to exert a psychological effect upon the citi- 
zens. This force is built up by utilizing local police, State Police if the 
Governor cooperates, vigilantes, and special deputies, the deputies being 
chosen if possible from other neighborhoods, so that there will be no per- 
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sonal relationships to induce sympathy for the strikers. Coach the depu- 
ties and vigilantes on the law of unlawful assembly, inciting to riot, 
disorderly conduct, etc., so that, unhampered by any thought that the 
strikers may also possess some rights, they will be ready and anxious to 
use their newly acquired authority to the limit. 


“Fifth: And perhaps most important, heighten the demoralizing effect 
of the above measures—all designed to convince the strikers that their 
cause is hopeless—by a ‘back to work’ movement, operated by a puppet 
association of so-called ‘loyal employees’ secretly organized by the em- 
ployer. Have this association wage a publicity campaign in its own name 
and coordinate such campaign with the work of the ‘missionaries’ circulat- 
ing among the strikers and visiting their homes. This ‘back to work’ move- 
ment has these results: It causes the public to believe that the strikers 
are in the minority and that most of the employees desire to return to 
work, thereby winning sympathy for the employer and an endorsement 
of his activities to such an extent that the public is willing to pay the huge 
costs, direct and indirect, resulting from the heavy forces of police. This 
‘back to work’ movement also enables the employer, when the plant is 
later opened, to operate it with strike-breakers if necessary and to continue 
to refuse to bargain collectively with the strikers. In addition, the ‘back to 
work’ movement permits the employer to keep a constant check on the 
strength of the union through the number of applications received from 
employees ready to break ranks and return to work, such number being 
kept secret from the public and the other employees, so that the doubts 
and fears created by such secrecy will in turn induce still others to make 
applications. 


“Sixth: When a sufficient number of applications are on hand, fix a 
date for an opening of the plant through the device of having such opening 
requested by the ‘back to work’ association. Together with the Citizens 
Committee, prepare for such opening by making provision for a peak army 
of police by roping off the areas surrounding the plant, by securing arms 
and ammunition, etc. The purpose of the ‘opening’ of the plant is three- 
fold: To see if enough employees are ready to return to work; to induce 
still others to return as a result of the demoralizing effect produced by the 
opening of the plant and the return of some of their number; and lastly, 
even if the maneuver fails, to induce a sufficient number of persons to re- 
turn, to persuade the public through pictures and news releases that the 
opening was nevertheless successful. 


“Seventh: Stage the ‘opening’ theatrically throwing open the gates at the 
propitious moment and having the employees march into the plant grounds 
in a massed group protected by squads of armed police, so as to give to the 
opening a dramatic and exaggerated quality and thus heighten its demoral- 
izing effect. Along with the ‘opening’ provide a spectacle—speeches, flag 
raising, and praises for the employees, citizens and local authorities, so 
that, their vanity touched, they will feel responsible for the continued 
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success of the scheme and will increase their efforts to induce additional 
employees to return to work. 

“Eighth: Capitalize on the demoralization of the strikers by continuing 
the show of police force and the pressure of the Citizens Committee, both 
to insure that those employees who have returned will continue at work 
and to force the remaining strikers to capitulate. If necessary, turn the 
locality into a warlike camp through the declaration of a state of emer- 
gency tantamount to martial law and barricade it from the outside world 
so that nothing may interfere with the successful conclusion of the 
‘Formula,’ thereby driving home to the union leaders the futility of further 
efforts to hold their ranks intact. 

“Ninth: Close the publicity barrage, which day by day during the en- 
tire period has increased the demoralization worked by all of these meas- 
ures, on the theme that the plant is in full operation and that the strikers 
were merely a minority attempting to interfere with the ‘right to work,’ 
thus inducing the public to place a moral stamp of approval upon the 
above measures. With this, the campaign is over—the employer has broken 
the strike.” 


TROOPS IN LABOR, UNEMPLOYED AND FARM STRUGGLES 


With the strikes of 1937 came an increase in the use of armed 
forces, National Guard, state police and troopers, against striking 
workers or against farmers and the unemployed. Governors of 14 
states called out troops 15 times in 1936. In 1937, there were 13 
Governors who called out troops 24 times. These National Guards- 
men, troops or state police were armed with tear gas and guns. 

At least 20 cities in nine states were occupied by the National 
Guard during 1937, according to a special study of the militia, as 
used in labor disputes, by David Scribner, New York attorney. 
About 10,000 National Guardsmen were in actual service during the 
year, while about 6,000 more were mobilized. 

In recent years several states have been using the state police in 
strike duty instead of the National Guard. In certain states, notably 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, the use of state police for such duty 
seems to have entirely superseded the use of Guardsmen. Sometimes 
the state police used in labor disputes are put under command of 
National Guard officers. 

In the following list, showing use of troops in strikes and other 
conflicts during the past two years, the states are arranged alpha- 
betically within each year, The city, town or county, date or duration, 
and the kind of strike or other situation, are included: 
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Use of Troops in Labor, Unemployed and Farm Struggles, 1936-1937 ° 


State, location, date 
Alabama—Talladega, July 23 
Alabama——Gadsden, June 25 


Arkansas—St. Francis County, 
June 

California—Salinas, September 

Connecticut—Middletown, July 8 

Idaho—Clearwater County, Au- 
gust 3 

Illinois—Pekin, February 4 

Indiana—New Albany, January 20 


Kentucky—Morganfield, Union 
County, January 21 

Maryland—Cumberland, Nov. 12- 
Dec. 2 

Minnesota—Cloquet, January 5 

Mississippi—Brookhaven, July 27 

Pennsylvania—Reading, Oct., 
Nov., Dec. 

South Carolina—Union, October 4 


South Dakota—April 11 


Connecticut—Groton, February 24 
California—Stockton, April 23 
Tlinois—Cairo, April 10 
Indiana—Anderson, February 13- 


2 
Indiana—East Chicago, June 30 


1936 


Situation 

Samoset Cotton Mills strike. 

Terror against United Rubber Work- 
ers of America, 50 state troopers 
sent. 

Tenant farmers’ strike. 


Lettuce strikers. State troopers. 

Remington Rand strike. 30 state po- 
lice. 

Lumber strike. Martial law in county. 
90 National Guard and officers. 

American Distilling Co. strike. 

M. Fine & Sons. 1,350 shirtmakers on 
strike. 600 National Guard. 

Coal mine strike. 


Celanese Corp. 9,000 strikers. State 
police. 

800 striking match workers. 

Dairy Farmers’ Protective League 
strike. 

Berkshire Knitting Mills strike. State 
troops. 

Monarch Textile Mills. 800 strikers. 
Company of National Guard. 

Packing workers’ strike. 


1937 


Electric Boat Co. sit-down 
State police. 

Stockton Food Products Co. Cannery 
strike. State patrolmen. 

Emergency flood relief workers (Ne- 
gro) on sit-down strike. 

Guide Lamp Co. and Delco-Remy 
Co. strikes. Martial law. 

Inland Steel Corp. re-opening. 4,000 
guardsmen mobilized. 


strike. 


*In several instances, notably in Michigan during the General Motors 
strike, troops were called out to prevent opening of plants. In Pennsyl- 


vania and Ohio, troops were used 


for the same purpose at the beginning 


of the “Little Steei” strike. However, employer pressure in these two 


states caused a change in policy 


and the troops became strikebreakers, 


escorting scabs back to work, in defiance of picket lines. 
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Louisiana—sugar fields, Novem- 
ber 24 


Maine—Lewiston, April 21-May 


18 
Michigan—Flint, January 14-16 


Michigan—Munising, June 5 


Michigan—Monroe, June 13-14 


Michigan—Wayne County, July 
15 
Michigan—Detroit, August ro 


Michigan—Port Huron, September 
28 
New Jersey—Trenton, April 27 


New York—Utica and 19 coun- 
ties, October 27 

New York—Ogdensburg, Novem- 
ber 6 

Ohio—Youngstown area, June 22 


Ohio—Akron, July 6 
Ohio—Akron, November 20 


Oklahoma—Ardmore, October 20- 
21 

Pennsylvania—Reading, January 
9 

Pennsylvania—Hershey, April 7 


Pennsylvania—Johnstown, June 
13-25 


Tennessee—Alcoa, July 8-13 
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Negro WPA workers forced to har- 
vest sugar cane. 2,000 National 
Guard. 

Lewiston-Auburn shoe strike. 
guardsmen. 

Fisher Body (General Motors Corp.) 
strike. State police and National 
Guard. 

Lumber strike. State police aided 
vigilantes. 

Newton Steel Co. strike. 350 National 
Guard and roo state police, to pro- 
tect union meeting. 

20,000 truckmen on strike. 


500 


State police to observe United Au- 
tomobile Workers’ leaflet distribu- 
tion, Ford Motor Co. 

Mueller Brass Co. guarded by state 
police. 

Thermoid Rubber Co. strike. State 
troops. 

Dairy Farmers’ Union milk strike. 
State police convoyed milk trucks. 

Milk strikers of upstate counties. 


“Little Steel” strike. 5,000 National 
Guard. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. strike. 500 troops. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. sit- 
down strike. 2,000 troops mo- 


bilized. 
Jones Oil Co. strike. 
Berkshire Knitting Mills strike. 


State police. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp. strike. State 
police. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. strike. 500 state 
police, National Guard officers. 
Modified martial law. 

Aluminum Co. of America strike. 300 
National Guard. 
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Two measures sponsored by the International Labor Defense to 
curb the use of the National Guard as strikebreakers were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, May 5, 1938, by Congressman 
John M. Coffee of Washington. One bill would provide a procedure 
and set definite limitations on the use of the National Guard in labor 
disputes. The other bill would prohibit gifts and donations to the 
National Guard establishment by corporations or private individu- 
als. Both measures provide that violation of the provisions shall be 
followed by immediate withdrawal of all Federal aid, equipment, or 
funds from the Guard establishment. 


TERROR AGAINST LABOR 


Arrests: In a special study of anti-labor violence in the year 
1936, the International Labor Defense reported 18,000 arrests of 
workers and sympathizers in the labor struggles of that year. As al- 
ways, by far the largest number of these arrests occurred in strikes 
and resulted from picketing or other union activity. These figures are 
not complete or inclusive, but are estimates on the basis of instances 
recorded in the press. 

For 1937, the organization estimates 24,000 such arrests. Included 
in the report for 1937 were 1,019 arrests in the automobile strikes 
of January to March, of that year. 

Raids: Vigilantes were responsible for nine raids on workers’ halls 
and homes in the year 1936 alone, according to incomplete records 
of the ILD. In addition to these raids by vigilantes, official police 
departments were responsible for 34 other raids on workers’ homes 
and halls in the year 1936. Records of such raids were not kept for 
1937, but an example of such an attack on a union hall in 1937 is 
listed below among some typical acts of terrorism in 1936-38. 

Kidnappings, Beatings, Bombings: According to incomplete 
lists kept by the ILD, there were at least 113 kidnappings, beatings 
and bombings of labor representatives or sympathizers in the year 
1936 and 123 such attacks in 1937. Vigilantes or police, or both, were 
responsible for these attacks. 

Analyzing 123 such attacks in 1937, the ILD found that 28 per- 
sons, including union organizers and attorneys, were beaten and 
driven out of town. In addition to strike pickets, 84 other persons 
were attacked by vigilantes, police, or both. There were five attacks 
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that included kidnappings and severe beatings, and six other cases 
that included kidnapping across state lines. 

Tear gas was used against labor men and women and their sympa- 
thizers 38 times in 1937 and six times in the first three months of 


1938. 
We can here give only a few examples of terrorism in the United 
States during the past two years: 


Birmingham, Ala.: In September, 1936, Joseph S. Gelders, southern rep- 
resentative of the National Committee for the Defense of Political Pris- 
oners (now the National Committee for People’s Rights), was seized by 
vigilantes. He was taken for a ride, flogged into unconsciousness, and 
threatened with death if he did not leave the state. The Senate committee 
investigating violations of civil rights found that the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. had a hand in this flogging. 


Gadsden, Ala.: Eleven organizers of the United Rubber Workers of 
America were brutally beaten by a mob of flying squad men from the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., June 25, 1936. The thugs, including com- 
pany guards and gangsters, were armed with clubs, guns, brass knuckles 
and blackjacks. They smashed into the union office and destroyed all 
the union furniture. Union leaders were driven out of town. 


Dearborn, Mich.: On May 26, 1937, organizers of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America were attacked by Ford Motor Co. “servicemen” 
near the gates of its plant. While distributing union handbills, Richard T. 
Frankensteen, Walter Reuther and other union representatives were slugged 
and beaten. One union member was so seriously injured that months later 
his back was still in a brace, and he will never fully recover. A number 
of union men were arrested. 


Monroe, Mich.: Vigilantes called out by Mayor Daniel Knaggs on the 
night of June ro, 1937, hurled tear and vomit gas bombs at strikers’ 
picket lines around Newton Steel Co. (Republic Steel Corp. subsidiary). 
After beating strikers with baseball bats, the advocates of “Jaw and 
order” dragged sympathizers from their homes, beat them, burned a tent 
used as picket headquarters, and wrecked a dozen strikers’ automobiles. 
The mob included American Legion members and National Guardsmen, 
without their uniforms. 


Ironwood, Mich.: Early in July, 1937, 50 to 60 vigilantes attacked and 
beat three men active in helping timber strikers; Henry Paull, attorney 
for the timber workers union; Luke Raik, president of the union; and an 
old man in charge of union headquarters. The injured, left helpless, were 
later found and taken to hospitals. The vigilantes also wrecked union head- 
quarters. 


Dallas, Tex.: During a reign of terror in June, July and August, 1937, 
nearly a score of labor men or labor sympathizers were beaten by vigi- 
lantes. On August 9, 1937, George Baer, vice-president of the United 
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Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers (A. F. of L.), was seized by three 
men, beaten with a blackjack and left on a country road. One eye was 
seriously injured and the sight impaired. Also on August 9, Herbert Harris, 
a Socialist lecturer, was kidnapped, tarred and feathered. Dallas city police 
ignored all acts of violence against labor sympathizers. Responsibility for 
the terrorism was traced to the Dallas Open Shop Association and to rep- 
resentatives of the Ford Motor Co. 


San Antonio, Texas: During the pecan shellers strike (ending success- 
fully in March, 1938), over 700 workers were arrested for claiming the 
right to picket. Strikers, both men and women, were beaten, clubbed and 
kicked. One 60-year-old man was knocked down at the city jail and kicked 
by a policeman. Pickets, including women, children and mothers with 
babies in their arms, were lined up by the police who suddenly shot tear 
gas into their midst. Scores were kept in jail for days without any charges 
placed against them. 


Portland, Ore.: In March, 1938, a round-up of union leaders resulted in 
more than 100 arrests and 50 grand jury indictments. Employers and police 
worked together, ‘cleaned up on the A. F. of L.,” and then went after 
the CIO. (Federated Press, March 14, 1938). Police arrested Harold C. 
Spring, international organizer for the United Cannery, Agricultural, Pack- 
ing and Allied Workers of America (CIO), beat him up and threatened 
his life if he stayed in Oregon. Fifty CIO strikers at the plywood lumber 
mills, St. John’s, Ore., were seized by police. 


Nevada County, Cal.: International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 283, led a strike of gold miners for recognition of the 
union, starting January 14, 1938. A vigilante mob, led by Sheriff Carl 
Tobiason and members of the California State Highway Patrol, on Janu- 
ary 20 attacked union miners of the Murchie mine of the Empire Mines 
Co. (Newmont Mining Corp.). On April 4, a second attack was launched 
against five pickets, who were badly beaten while two deputy sheriffs and 
mine officials looked on. On April 5, a band of 300 vigilantes and thugs, 
armed with riot guns and clubs, attacked a picket line of 60 peaceful 
miners. On the following evening, after 12 pickets were sent to the hos- 
pital, union headquarters were raided and smashed. Union officers, includ- 
ing Albert Garesio, financial secretary, for 20 years a resident of Nevada 
County, were threatened with lynching. 

As a result of this terror, more than roo miners with their wives and 
children were driven out of Nevada County. Returning later to their 
homes, the miners, not the vigilantes, were charged with “rioting.” C. E. 
Circle was sentenced in June, 1938, to eight months in jail and fined 
$800. Four other miners were given six months and $600 fines. All ap- 
pealed the sentences. 


Tupelo, Miss.: On April 15, 1938, Charles F. Cox, 27-year-old organizer 
for the CIO, was forced into an automobile by a group of men, taken 
into the country about 20 miles, stripped naked, stretched over a log, 
and beaten with leather belts by 11 men. Left barely conscious, he finally 
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crawled back to Tupelo. Cox had led a strike at the Tupelo Cotton Mills 
in 1937 and is an important witness for the labor board in cases against 
the mill owners. The National Committee for People’s Rights, after inves- 
tigation, charged that the kidnapping was designed to prevent Cox from 
testifying in these cases. 


HAGUE TERROR IN NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey has long been notorious for “Jersey justice.” Jersey 
City, open-shop haven for anti-union employers, has now become 
one of the centers where repression is continuous, not incidental. 
Picketing has been banned and public meetings not allowed except 
by permission of Mayor Frank Hague and his corrupt political ma- 
chine. On November 10, 1937, Hague declared: “I am the law.” 
(New York Times, November 11, 1937.) 

Violations of civil rights in Jersey City include the deportation of 
organizers, the breaking up of meetings, police regulations against 
picketing, arrests for distribution of literature, and attacks on CIO 
organizers. CIO unions have been unable to hire halls for meetings 
or to carry on regular union activity. 

On November 29, 1937, a group of CIO organizers and workers 
started their organization campaign in Jersey City at the Harborside 
Warehouse. Hague’s police surrounded the plant and attacked the 
union men with clubs. Thirteen organizers and sympathizers were 
arrested for distributing circulars and 26 others were driven by police 
across the city line. 

The CIO and the American Civil Liberties Union brought an omni- 
bus injunction suit against the Hague administration in the Federal 
District Court at Newark, N. J. Invoking the Bill of Rights of the 
U. S. Constitution and the National Labor Relations Act, the suit 
sought to restrain Jersey City authorities from “interfering with meet- 
ings, picketing, distribution of literature, free access to city streets, 
the hiring of halls and activities of labor unions.” (Civil Liberties 
Quarterly, June, 1938.) 

Literature Distribution: Mayor Hague’s ban on distribution 
of labor leaflets and pamphlets in Jersey City was challenged by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the International Labor Defense 
and other organizations after the U. S. Supreme Court’s ruling in the 
Griffin, Georgia, case. According to this important decision, an- 
nounced March 28, 1938: 


>see 
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The liberty of the press is not confined to newspapers and periodicals. 
It necessarily embraces pamphlets and leaflets. These indeed have been 
historic weapons in the defense of liberty, as the pamphlets of Thomas 
Paine and others in our own history abundantly attest. The press in this 
historic connotation comprehends every sort of publication which affords 
a vehicle of information and opinion. 


On the basis of this ruling, the ILD started a campaign in every 
center where local ordinances prohibited literature distribution, to 
wipe such ordinances off the statute books. 


LYNCHINGS 


Eight lynchings were recorded in 1937 and the same number in 
1936, according to the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. The threat of the federal anti-lynching bill prob- 
ably prevented many more, for there were many reports of county 
officials taking extra precautions to safeguard Negro defendants 
against mob violence. 

After a 47-day filibuster in Congress by a handful of southern 
Senators, the Gavagan-Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching bill was 
displaced from its preferred position, February 21, 1938, thus effec- 
tively killing it during that session. 

From the mouths of Senators Bilbo, Reynolds, Ellender, McKellar, 
Connally, Ellison D. Smith, and Miller, the American people heard 
the undisguised position of the southern bourbons. Senator Harrison 
of Mississippi, for example, intimating that terror is necessary to 
maintain disfranchisement of the Negroes, declared that a demand 
for the franchise would follow passage of the bill. That such senti- 
ments are not shared by the majority of southerners is shown by an 
American Institute of Public Opinion poll which indicated that 57% 
of the southern people, Negro and white, favored federal anti-lynching 
legislation while 72% of the people in the country as a whole were 
for it. (New York Herald-Tribune, November 14, 1937.) 


VOTING RIGHTS FOR NEGROES 


Following the sidetracking of the anti-lynching bill in Congress in 
1938, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple launched a national campaign directed at wider use of the 
ballot box by Negroes. It undertook also to engage in test cases 
where Negroes are denied the right to vote. 
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“Right to Vote” clubs have sprung up in several urban centers of 
the South. The Virginia State Teachers Association, and the Negro 
Elks are among organizations supporting the campaign to get Negroes 
to pay the poll tax and become registered voters, or to eliminate poll 
tax restrictions as a bar to voting. Certain social clubs in Richmond, 
Va., now make registration a requirement for membership. Raleigh, 
N. C., has a city-wide committee, representing 17 organizations, 
which, with its 5,000 votes, holds the balance of power. A Negro 
was elected justice of the peace there in 1936. Another was elected 
to the same position in Durham, N. C. 

Many Negro organizations, as well as CIO, A. F. of L. and rail- 
road unions supported the successful campaign of Lister Hill for 
Senator from Alabama against the reactionary Tom Heflin in Janu- 
ary, 1938. In Birmingham, for example, Negroes organized a right- 
to-vote movement around Hill’s campaign, registering 900 Negroes 
as qualified voters in Jefferson County, thus doubling the previous 
number. 

In Norfolk, Va., a campaign resulted in 2,800 Negroes paying 
their poll taxes so as to be able to vote. 

Jury Service: As a result of the U. S. Supreme Court decision 
in the Scottsboro case (1935), the principle of Negroes serving on 
juries in the South is at least “recognized if not honored.” Where 
sufficient pressure is brought to bear on the authorities, Negroes are 
placed on juries. Negroes have done jury service in North Carolina, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma and Virginia, since 1934. 

Poll Taxes: Some 42 states either require or permit their state, 
county, or municipal governments to levy a poll tax. Ten states 
—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia—required the pay- 
ment of this tax as a prerequisite to voting on July 1, 1937. Mis- 
sissippi and Texas permit counties to levy poll taxes in addition to 
the state poll taxes as a prerequisite to voting, while Philadelphia 
may levy such a tax to defray local election expenses. 

In the southern states having the poll tax, it has become an im- 
portant means for disfranchising poor people in general, and Negroes, 
and the “pauperized thousands,” in particular. With the repeal of 
the poll tax in Florida in 1937, Negroes registered in great numbers. 

Most poll taxes range from $1 to $1.50, although in Mississippi 
the state tax may be $3 and the counties may levy an additional $1 
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tax. It is the cumulative provision, which a number of states have 
which requires back poll taxes to be paid before voting, that is an 
especially effective means of disfranchisement. 

It is difficult to tell how many votes are lost by these means. It is 
suggestive, however, as Bryan Collier has pointed out in Editorial 
Research Reports, January 11, 1938, that “North Carolina repealed 
its poll tax in 1920 and in 1936 cast 839,462 votes in the presidential 
election against 115,437 cast by its neighbor, South Carolina, which 
had about the same number of residents of voting age but retains 
the poll tax.” 


KILLINGS OF WORKERS 


Records kept by Labor Research Association show the number 
of workers killed in various struggles during the past two years. 
These records are of course incomplete, since it is impossible to 
obtain exact information on all such deaths. Those known positively 
numbered 14 in 1936 and 28 in 1937. Of the 1937 total, 15 workers, 
or more than half, were killed at plants of the Republic Steel Corp., 
whose chairman, Tom M. Girdler, directed the strike-breaking cam- 
paign. 

The table given below includes strikers or union sympathizers 
slain in industrial and agricultural struggles. These workers were 
killed by National Guardsmen, police, sheriffs, company guards, gun- 
men or vigilantes, generally acting as direct agents of employers. 
The list shows the date when the worker actually died—in a num- 
ber of cases one or more days after the attack. Of the ten killed as 
a result of the Memorial Day (1937) massacre, for example, four 
died that day; the others died later. 





Date Name, description, place Killed by or wm 
1936 
March 7 James Ray, g5, and William Strikebreakers, Crown 


Blackwood, 40, pickets, Sea- Williamette Logging Co. 
side, Oregon. 

April 10 Michael Gallager, Thomas Ma- Bombs sent in mail 
loney, miners, and Maloney’s 
4-year-old son, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
May 13 Arthur Whitelock, union agent, Gangsters, Ice, Coal & 
Cleveland, Ohio. Water Wagon Drivers’ 
strike. 





August 
September 26 
November 24 


December 


December 1 


December 11 


1937 
February 9 


February 19 


May 27 


May 30 


June 4 


June 19 


June 25 
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Raoul Cherbourg, Sailors Union 
member, San Francisco, Calif. 
Otto Krueger, spectator, Clos- 
ter, N. J. 

Willard Bois, marine unionist, 
Baltimore, Md. 

John Kane, marine unionist, 
Houston, Tex. 


Virgil Duyungan and A. A. Si- 
mon, cannery union officers, 
Seattle, Wash. 

James Young, spectator, and 


Peter Martin (died later), 
picket, Chester, Pa. 
Bennett Musick, 19, son of 


miners union leader, Evarts, 
Ky. 

Norman Redwood, tunnel 
workers union agent, Teaneck, 
N. J. 

Norman Gregg, longshoremen’s 
union member, San _ Pedro, 
Calif. 

Alfred Causey, 43, Republic 
striker; Kenneth Reed, 23, In- 
land Steel striker; Earl Hand- 
ley, 40; Sam Popovich; Joseph 
Rothmund, 47, WPA worker 
(May 31); Anthony Tagliori, 
26, Republic striker (June 1); 
Hilding Johnson (June 3); 
Otis Jones, 43, picket (June 8); 
Leo Francisco (June 15); Lee 
Tisdale, Negro, striker (June 
19). South Chicago, Ill. 

John Ked, 52, lumber striker, 
Newberry, Mich. 

John Bogovich and James Es- 
pereji (June 20), pickets, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

John Cephas, Negro picket, 
Cambridge, Md. 


j 





Chains on body found in 
water. 


Foremen, Acme Braid 
Co. strike. 

Found dead, after union 
meeting. 

By scab, Marine Trans- 
port Workers’ Union 
strike. 


Lured to cafe, shot by 
relative of contractor. 


Fire trucks attacking 
pickets, Sun Shipbuilding 
Co. strike. 


Deputy sheriffs, intend- 
ing to kill his father. 


Gunman, probably agent 
of contractor. 


Policeman, on street cor- 
ner, 


Police, attacking pickets 
and strikers, Republic 
Steel Corp. strike. 


Mob, Newberry Lumber 
& Chemical Co. strike. 
Police, Republic Steel 
Corp. strike. 


Truck, attacking pickets, 
Phillips Packing Co. 
strike. 
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June 25 Anthony Corbo, 42, striker, Fein Tin Can Co. strike. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 29 George Mike, Beaver Falls, Pa. Sheriff firing tear gas 
bomb, Moltrup Steel 
Products Co. strike. 
June 30 Chrisanto Lopez, striker, Can- National Guardsmen, Re- 
ton, Ohio. public Steel Corp. strike. 
July 6 Joseph Jozwiak, 42, picket, Strikebreaker in auto, 
Menominee, Mich. Lloyd Mfg. Co. furniture 
strike. 
July 7 Henson Klick, 30, union picket, Police, Aluminum Co. of 
Alcoa, Tenn. America (Mellon) strike. 
July 11 Nick Valdos, 45, and Fugencio Republic Steel Corp. 
Colzada, 27, pickets, Massillon, strike. 
Ohio. 
July 26 John Orecony, 45, picket, Strikebreakers’ car, Re- 
Cleveland, Ohio. public Steel Corp. strike. 
October 1 Samuel Gappel, union treas- Racketeers, ousted from 


urer, New York City. 


Painters local 


442. 


Union, 


November 18 Patrick J. Corcoran, teamsters’ Gunmen, after threats 
union officer, Minneapolis, on his life. 
Minn. 





In addition to the above, there were three other cases about which 
definite information is lacking. At Newberry, Mich., June, 1937, 
when a mob killed John Ked near Newberry Lumber & Chemical 
Co., another man was found dead a few days later. Although not 
identified, he is believed to have been a picket who bled to death 
while fleeing from the mob. 

On or about August 4, 1937, Arlington George, 40, a striking truck 
driver, was found dead near the railroad tracks at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It was first reported that he was the victim of a railroad accident, 
but later a police officer stated that he might have been murdered as 
his body was not battered as is usually the case with a rail accident 
victim. 

A militant member of the National Maritime Union, Adam F. 
Bazman, may have been murdered, according to union charges. His 
body was found in the East River, New York City, October 27, 
1937. There was a “strong suspicion” that he was the victim of 
foul play. 
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DEPORTATION CASES 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, a total of 8,829 non- 
citizens were deported by the United States government. Another 
8,788 departed voluntarily ‘when threatened with deportation, ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary of Labor. In the five years 
from 1933 to 1937, a total of 175 persons have been deported on 
grounds of political belief, as stated in official records. 

During the fiscal year from July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937, 17 
persons were deported from the United States on political grounds. 
Many others held for deportation on charges of political belief or 
affiliation have been defended successfully or have left the country 
voluntarily. 

In an analysis of recent deportation cases in The Foreign Born 
(June, 1938), the American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born covers the case histories of 31 persons facing deportation; of 16 
who left the country voluntarily, after being held for deportation, 
because they faced persecution in their homeland; and of 22 more who 
were deported in recent years. Among those facing deportation in 
1938 were five Germans and five Italians whose lives would be in 
grave danger under fascist dictatorships in their native countries. 

President Harry Bridges of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union was served with a deportation warrant in 
Baltimore, Md., on March 5, 1938, charged with being a member 
of the Communist Party and as such subject to deportation to his 
native country, Australia. Bridges denied the charges, which have 
been made against him ever since he became a leader of the West 
Coast longshoremen. 

In view of a new and significant court decision on the 1918 law, 
under which Bridges and many workers active in the labor move- 
ment have been served with deportation warrants, the case against 
Bridges was indefinitely postponed. If the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cides membership in the Communist Party is not a reason for deporta- 
tion, then the Bridges case may never be heard. 

On April 6, 1938, Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson, speaking for the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, held evidence insuf- 
ficient to warrant the deportation of Joseph George Strecker not- 
withstanding membership in the Communist Party. Strecker was a 
member of this political party, as shown by his own testimony and 
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the evidence of his membership book. The opinion “found that there 
was no evidence to establish that the Communist Party believed in, 
advised, advocated or taught the violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law,” according to an 
analysis of this important decision by Carol King of the New York 
Bar. (International Juridical Association, Monthly Bulletin, May, 
1938.) 


LABOR PRISONERS AND DEFENSE CASES 


Counted as “labor prisoners” are all persons convicted on any 
charge growing out of labor or progressive political activities or 
persecuted because of political belief, nationality or race. On June 1, 
1938, there were 78 such prisoners serving long terms of from one 
year to life, or held in prison for trial on serious charges, according 
to records kept by the International Labor Defense. 

While 18 long term prisoners were released between June 1, 1937, 
and June 1, 1938, there were 26 more who began serving long sen- 
tences during this year. Those released included four of the nine 
Scottsboro boys. 

Those recently added to the roll of long term prisoners include 
eight Puerto Rican nationalists, a member of the Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers Union (Michigan), nine truck drivers of Hartford, 
Conn., and eight steel workers, victims of the terror used against the 
union in the “Little Steel” strike of 1937. 

Among the organizations engaged in defense work in labor and 
political cases during the past two years have been the International 
Labor Defense; Michigan Conference for Protection of Civil Rights, 
comprising 311 trade union groups and other organizations in Michi- 
gan; American Civil Liberties Union; National Negro Congress; 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; the 
National Committee for People’s Rights; the Workers Defense 
League; and the American Committee for the Protection of For- 
eign Born, active in the defense of deportation cases. Special 
defense work in particular cases has been carried on by the Tom 
Mooney Molders’ Defense Committee, the Scottsboro Defense Com- 
mittee, the Modesto Defense Committee, the King-Ramsay-Conner 
Defense Committee, the North American Committee for Defense of 
Puerto Rican Political Prisoners, the Joint Committee to Aid the 
Herndon Defense, and several special committees in the South. 
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Among the important defense cases of 1936-1938 are the fol- 
lowing: 





Algic Seamen: On September 10, 1937, the U. S. government-owned 
freighter, Algic (operated by American Republic S. S. Corp. and leased 
to C. H. Sprague & Sons) arrived in harbor of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
where longsnoremen were on strike. Crew of Algic were all members of 
National Maritime Union (CIO). When scabs tried to unload cargo, Algic 
seamen held a meeting and sent word to ship’s Captain Gainard it was not 
safe to work with unskilled scabs. No man at any time disobeyed any 
order from any officer. 

Captain Gainard, himself a non-union officer, consulted the American 
Consul and telephoned Joseph P. Kennedy, then chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, in Washington, D. C. Kennedy ordered the seamen to be 
put in irons, unless they immediately returned to work. The men then 
returned to work. Captain’s log for that evening read: ‘“‘All voted to obey. 
Day ends fine and clear.” 

But upon the return of the Algic to Baltimore (October 23), 18 of the 
crew were charged with “inciting to mutiny.” U. S. Department of Justice 
agents were present at the hearing. As men appeared for their pay, 14 
were arrested and held in $1,000 bail each (later reduced to $500). Arrested 
men chose to stay in jail as a protest against the charge. Three others 
of the crew were arrested at Brooklyn, N. Y., November 12, and indicted 
on same charges as the other 14. 

On December 16, 1937, the Federal Grand Jury at Baltimore, Md., 
found 14 members of the Algic crew guilty of “conspiracy to revolt” and 
“endeavor to create a revolt.” Nine were sentenced, December 20, to two 
months in prison and five were fined $50. Following appeal by the de- 
fense, the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals at Richmond, Va., on April 5, 
1938, upheld the lower court’s conviction of the 14 seamen. 


Angelo Herndon: 1 Sentenced in January, 1933, to 20 years on a Georgia 
chain-gang, because he attempted to organize Negro and white workers 
together in Atlanta, Angelo Herndon was set free by the U. S. Supreme 
Court on April 26, 1937. He had been convicted of “attempting to incite 
to insurrection” under a state law of 1861. He had been out on bail since 
1935. Appeal to the highest court was carried by the ILD. 

In a 5 to 4 decision, Supreme Court held there was no proof that 
Herndon had “incited to violence.” Without such evidence, the law unrea- 
sonably limited freedom of speech and assembly. While the majority 
decision did not specifically declare the Georgia measure invalid, it held 
that “so vague and indeterminate are the boundaries thus set to the free- 
dom of speech and assembly that the law necessarily violates the guaran- 
tees of liberty embodied in the Fourteenth Amendment” (to the U. S. 
Constitution). 


1¥For earlier data on the Herndon case, as well as on several of the 
other cases discussed in this section, see Labor Fact Books IJ and II. 
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Dirk de Jonge: Leader of the unemployed and a Communist, he was 
arrested at a meeting in Portland, Ore., on July 27, 1934, while speaking 
in protest against police violence in the Pacific Coast marine strike. He was 
convicted and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment under the Oregon 
criminal syndicalism law. Edward Denny, chairman of the meeting, was 
sentenced to two years, and three others were indicted under the same law. 

In an appeal to the state Supreme Court, de Jonge’s conviction was up- 
held. On appeal carried by the ILD to the U. S. Supreme Court, the court 
ruled by a unanimous decision, January 4, 1937, that application of the 
criminal syndicalism law in this case was unconstitutional. De Jonge and 
the others were then freed. 


Gallup Miners: On August 25, 1937, the state Supreme Court of New 
Mexico affirmed the conviction of two of the three coal miners sentenced 
to 45-60 years in the Gallup case. At the same time the court set aside the 
conviction of the third, Leandro Velarde, who was thus freed. Applications 
for a rehearing on behalf of the two men, Juan Ochoa and Manuel Avitia, 
still imprisoned, were denied by the court on October 19, 1937. An attempt 
by the state to secure a rehearing in the case of Velarde was also denied. 

Sentenced in October, 1935, the two Gallup miners have already served 
three years in prison. A pardon petition for the men is planned, under the 
sponsorship of the United Mine Workers of America, Rocky Mountain 
district. 


Sacramento Case: On September 26, 1937, the Third District Court of 
Appeals of California reversed the sentences against all eight of the Sacra- 
mento criminal syndicalism defendants. The ILD had taken the appeal to 
the higher court on behalf of seven in the case, while the eighth was han- 
dled by a private attorney. 

Five of the prisoners were already out on parole or bail when their sen- 
tences were reversed. Three of the men, Jack Crane, Pat Chambers and 
Martin Wilson, were serving sentences of 3-5 years in San Quentin. All 
were released on October 13, 1937. 


Modesto Case: Of the eight prisoners involved in this frame-up, four 
were still in prison (June, 1938)—one in Folsom Prison, Represa, Cal., 
and three in the California State Prison at San Quentin. Two were released 
on parole early in 1937 and two others, serving sentences of two years 
each, were released later in that year. 

By December, 1936, the state’s chief witness, James Scrudder, stated 
that he had been hired by police and the Standard Oil Co. jointly, to spy 
on the union; that he had planted dynamite in the cars to frame the marine 
unionists; and then tipped off the police to make the arrest. Following 
pressure from defense groups, the California State Assembly appointed a 
committee to investigate the Modesto frame-up and the anti-union role of 
the Standard Oil Co. The company provided a special prosecutor to aid the 
district attorney at the trial. 

Reporting on April 14, 1937, a majority of the committee recommended 
a full and complete pardon for seven of the men and enactment of a law 
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to prohibit private corporations from paying expenses of public prosecu- 
tions. 





Fitzgerald Case: Growing out of the Modesto frame-up is the case of 
Robert Fitzgerald, one of the Modesto victims. He was paroled on March 
8, 1937, to the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Associa- 
tion local in San Francisco, to be employed by or through the union. In f 
September, 1937, he was elected union secretary pro-tem. California Board 
of Parole, October 4, ordered him to leave his union post or forfeit his 
parole and return to San Quentin for two years. 

Following trade union protests and pressure from the Modesto Defense 
Committee, the Parole Board relaxed its order, permitting Fitzgerald to 
visit the union hall, but not to hold office. On November g, 1937, the Board 
yielded to continued action by the defense and allowed the union secretary 
to assume his duties. 


King-Ramsay-Conner Frame-Up: On March 22, 1936, George W. Al- 
berts, chief engineer of the S. S. Point Lobos, was found stabbed to death 
in his stateroom as the ship lay docked in Alameda. Alberts was an ill- 
tempered man who had quarreled violently with his own assistant the day 
before the murder. On August 27, George Wallace, member of the Marine 
Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association, was arrested for 
the murder. In efforts to clear himself Wallace implicated three active 
marine unionists, Earl King, E. G. Ramsay, and Frank J. Conner as having 
hired him to murder Alberts. 

King was secretary of the Pacific Coast branch and formerly business 
agent for the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Associa- 
tion in Seattle and before the 1934 strike a union organizer. Wallace was 
an avowed enemy of King and his group in the same union. Ramsay, for- 
merly a patrolman for the marine firemen’s union, was organizing for the 
Fish Reduction Workers Union in San Francisco. Conner was ship’s dele- 
gate of the marine firemen’s union and an oiler in the engineroom of the 
Point Lobos. All three were arrested. 

After 48 hours of third degree torture, Conner signed a “confession” 
which he immediately repudiated. Trial which began in December, 1936, 
was hastened to prevent the defense from reaching important witnesses 
who were at sea. On January 5, 1937, all three unionists were found guilty 
of second degree murder and given sentences of from five years to life. 
On January 24, 1937, they began serving terms in California State Prison, 
San Quentin. 

Nearly 100 trade unions in the San Francisco Bay area form the King- 
Ramsay-Conner Defense Committee, endorsed by the Alameda County, 
Portland, Seattle and San Pedro Central Labor Councils, by the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, and the Maritime Federation of the Pacific. 
Attorneys for the defense on June 28, 1937, filed an appeal for a new 
trial, pointing out the bias of Judge Frank M. Ogden during the trial. 
Convictions were obtained solely on the testimony of two confessed accom- 
plices who were proved in court to be perjurers. 

Conner’s “confession,” afterward repudiated, was admitted as evidence 
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over the protests of defense attorneys. Although the charge was murder, 
all the evidence adduced was of conspiracy, not murder. Not one of the 
accused men was in any way directly connected by the prosecution with 
the killing of Alberts. 


Mooney-Billings: By 1938, Tom Mooney had already been in prison 
for 21 years. For more than 214 years between January, 1935, and October, 
1937, Mooney sought a writ of habeas corpus from the State Supreme 
Court of California. This was in accordance with the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision that he must exhaust all state court possibilities before 
returning to the highest court. On October 30, 1937, the California Su- 
preme Court ruled (5 to 1) that Mooney had had a fair trial and was not 
entitled to a writ of habeas corpus. The case was therefore carried again 
to Washington. On January 27, 1938, Mooney’s attorneys filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States an appeal for review of the decision 
of the California Court. 

Meanwhile, progressive forces in the California state legislature have 
introduced resolutions memorializing Governor Merriam to pardon 
Mooney. In 1937 and again in 1938 such resolutions were passed by the 
state Assembly, only to be defeated in the state Senate. On March 11, 
1938, Mooney himself appeared before the Assembly and spoke in his 
own defense. Next day, the Assembly passed a legislative pardon measure 
by a vote of 41 to 29. But the Senate immediately killed the resolution. 

In the U. S. Congress, Representative Jerry J. O’Connell and Senator 
James E. Murray, both Democrats of Montana, introduced resolutions 
memorializing President Roosevelt to intercede with Governor Merriam to 
pardon Tom Mooney. After hearings before a sub-committee of the U. S. 
Senate Judiciary Committee, held in Washington (December 15, 1937), 
the sub-committee on February 28, 1938, recommended to the full Judi- 
ciary Committee that the Murray resolution be favorably recommended. 
In the House of Representatives, a sub-committee to investigate the 
Mooney case, on the basis of the O’Connell Resolution, also reported 
favorably but no action was taken by the full committee. 





Scottsboro Boys: On June 14, 1937, the Alabama Supreme Court 
affirmed the 75-year sentence against Haywood Patterson. At the fifth trial 
held in the Morgan County Circuit Court in July, 1937, Clarence Norris 
was convicted and sentenced to death; Andy Wright was convicted and 
sentenced to 99 years; Charles Weems to 75 years; and Ozie Powell to 
20 years. Rape charge against Powell was dropped but he was convicted of 
assaulting a sheriff on January 22, 1936. 

Four of the boys, Roy Wright, Eugene Williams, Olen Montgomery and 
Willie Roberson, were freed July 24, 1937. Rape charges against them 
were dropped. Two of these boys, Roy and Eugene, were only 13 and 14 
at the time of the alleged attack. It was stated by prosecution at this fifth 
trial that Victoria Price “had made a mistake in identifying” Roberson and 
Montgomery. 

Motions for new trials for Norris, Andy Wright and Charles Weems, filed 
in Morgan County Circuit Court in August, 1937, were denied by Judge W. 
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W. Callahan. Execution of Clarence Norris, set for September 26, 1937, 
was stayed by the defense motion for a new trial. On September 11, 1937, 
the defense filed in the U. S. Supreme Court a petition and brief on appli- 
cation for writ of certiorari in the case of Haywood Patterson, but on 
October 25, 1937, the U. S. Supreme Court refused to review the con- 
viction of Patterson. 

In the Alabama State Supreme Court, a motion for a review of the con- 
victions of Weems, Wright and Norris, entered on September 17, 1937, 
resulted in an adverse decision. On June 9, 1938, the state Supreme Court 
upheld the sentences of Andy Wright and Charles Weems. On June 16, 
1938, the same court affirmed the death sentence of Clarence Norris. 
Governor Bibb Graves, however, on July 5, 1938, commuted to life im- 
prisonment the electrocution sentence against Norris. 


Lawrence Simpson: On June 28, 1935, Lawrence Simpson, an American 
seaman, was arrested by Gestapo (German Secret Police) agents, on board i 
the S. S. Manhattan, off Hamburg, Germany. He was charged with bring- 
ing in anti-fascist literature; with “high treason” and “espionage.” The 
first charge he did not deny, but the second and third he repudiated. 

Imprisoned for 16 months without trial, mostly in solitary confinement, 
he was finally brought to trial October 20, 1936, and sentenced to three 
years on the “treason” charge. As a result of the campaign on his behalf, 
organized by the ILD and the trade unions, Simpson was freed on Decem- 
ber 20, 1936, and returned to the United States on January 1, 1937. 


“Little Steel” Strikers: In an attempt to defeat the 1937 strike in “Little 
Steel,” eight strikers in Ohio were framed on charges of “possessing ex- 
plosives with intent to use them for unlawful purposes.” Sentenced on 
October 14, 1937, in the Common Pleas Court of Stark County, to 1-20 
years in prison, four of these men appealed their cases. Appeals were 
denied by the Ohio Supreme Court. Four others were sentenced on 
August 5, 1937, to I-20 years imprisonment. All began serving sentence in 
January, 1938. 


Truck Drivers, Hartford: In a strike of 1,500 drivers, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America (A. F. of L.) of Hartford, Conn., (September 7 to 
October 4, 1937), mine men were victimized by trucking companies, 
arrested for their picketing activities, brought to trial, and sentenced from 
six months to three years. All nine began serving sentence, January, 1938, 
in the State Prison, Wethersfield, Conn. 


Lumber Strikers: During a strike led by the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union in July, 1937, in lumber camps of Upper Michigan, vigi- 
Iantes helped lumber companies in efforts to terrorize union men. (See 
p. 120.) Two young lumber strikers, Ero Maki (25) and Lawrence Kantola 
(21), charged with dynamiting a wooden bridge, were tried and sentenced; 
Maki to 10-25 years; Kantola to 2-4 years. Both began serving sentences 
in February, 1938, but Kantola was released in May, 1938. 
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Westville, IH.: Following a reign of terror by vigilantes in Westville and 
Danville, Ill., three coal miners, John Sloan, Ernest Guiliani, and Frank 
Schuchaczewski, were arrested on January 27, 1938, for distributing leaflets 
of protest issued by the Citizens’ Committee for Constitutional Rights. All 
three were members of Local No. 5509, of the United Mine Workers of 
America. They were held for the grand jury on charges of “criminal 
syndicalism.” 

Westville is a mining town, dominated by U. S. Steel Corp., which owns 
the captive mines in that area. Vigilantes calling themselves the American 
Patriotic Club of Westville held an anti-union meeting on January 13, 
1938. Nathan Yagol, labor sympathizer, at close of the meeting, told the 
speaker that his remarks about the Soviet Union were inaccurate. Vigilante 
Lawrence Goughran attacked and beat Yagol. Charging his assailant 
with assault, Yagol was to attend Goughran’s trial on January 20, 1938, 
but was arrested just before that date by the state attorney of Vermilion 
County. Yagol was held incommunicado without charges and without bail. 

Two ILD lawyers came from Chicago to aid in Yagol’s defense. One 
lawyer was driven out of Westville by a mob of vigilantes, including 
American Legion and American Patriotic Club members, amidst cries of 
“Kill the Communists.” During the following week, miners held meetings 
and distributed leaflets protesting against such vigilantism. 














VII 


TRADE UNION TRENDS 


THE trade union movement of the United States during 1936-37 
made the greatest advances in its history. By early 1938, there were 
more than 7,700,000 workers organized in the American Federation 
of Labor, Committee for Industrial Organization, the railroad 
brotherhoods and other unions. This brought union membership here 
to its all-time peak as compared with about five million in 1920, 
the previous peak. 

About 22% of the estimated 35 million eligible wage and salary 
workers in the country were in trade unions as of 1938, distributed 
as follows: CIO, 3,718,000; A. F. of L., 3,468,885; independent 
unions (chiefly the railroad brotherhoods), 518,397; total, 7,705,282. 

The growth of the labor movement has translated itself into tre- 
mendous material gains for the workers. Billions in wage increases 
were won either directly through wage demands, or indirectly through 
the concessions of employers in unsuccessful efforts to stem the union 
tide. 

Bona fide trade unions weakened the company unions; won shorter 
hours—40 a week and even less in many unionized industries; 
seniority rights; vacations with pay; time-and-a-half for overtime; 
union shop committees or other machinery to remedy workers’ 
grievances; pay for legal holidays; and other conditions. 

Organization of the unorganized opened up many company towns, 
bringing a measure of freedom to the workers in the exercise of their 
civil rights. Labor also established itself as a greater political force 
in the nation. 

Widespread industrial unionization of such hitherto open shop 
fields as steel, automobile, textile, rubber and other industries and 
the spread of unions among white collar workers, mark this period. 
The CIO wrote a brilliant chapter in the labor history of these years. 
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The growth of the A. F. of L. was largely confined to its old estab- 
lished craft unions. The railroad brotherhoods also regained nearly 
their post-war strength and practically wiped out company unionism. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Membership: American Federation of Labor, on January 1, 
1938, claimed a membership of 3,468,885. This compares with 3,422,- 
398 as of August 31, 1936, with 2,608,011 in 1934, with 2,126,796 in 
1933, and 4,078,740 at the peak of its strength in 1920. 

Detailed figures on membership of individual unions as given in 
the annual convention Proceedings of the A. F. of L., are as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL Unrons AFFILIATED WITH 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


1920 1932 1936 1937 
Actors, Associated, & Artistes 


OL Ai weiss oieosaterine pers 6,900 4,500 4,400 5,500 
Asbestos Workers Int’) Assn. 2,200 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Automobile Workers of Amer- 

ica, United: 26. ssiescies e's wees sees 19,000 * 
Bakery & Confectionery 

Workers: ccccevcesecenae's 27,500 17,900 26,100 32,500 
Barbers’ Int’l Union........ 44,200 39,900 32,300 40,800 
Bill SROStErS:' sia vecersieteje-sistersiats 1,600 1,600 1,400 1,400 
Blacksmiths, Int’l Bro. of... 48,300 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Boilermakers & Iron Ship 

Builders 2.5: s:5-s isi f ese ie 103,000 15,000 15,500 18,000 
Boot and Shoe Workers 

UNION: 8c. xe ee eaves 46,700 17,000 27,000 29,300 
Bookbinders, Int’l Bro. of... 20,700 11,900 11,600 13,100 
Brewery Workmen, Int’l 

WMO ® sid 's a chess, cues nates 34,100 16,000 42,000 42,000 
Brick & Clay Workers, etc... 5,200 2,000 1,000 5,500 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plas- 

COR ETS 8s iyi ce elereeeiere o sveis ere 70,000 56,700 65,000 65,000 
Bridge & Structural Iron 

Workers .......+-eee0es 24,200 12,000 16,000 22,700 
Broom & Whisk Makers 

MINION, | secs%acchoteers a ouseeteiavevers 1,400 300 200 200 
Building Service Employees Pattee 18,000 35,000 42,000 
Carpenters & Joiners, United 

Bre o-s icc oie ss ares seleeeseeie 331,500 290,000 300,000 300,000 


Carmen of America, Bro. of 
REWAY? fesiiie ein ce awed Merete 182,100 80,000 58,300 65,000 
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: MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS AFFILIATED WITH 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—Continued 


1920 1932 1936 1937 1) 


Carvers’ Union, Int’l Wood.. 1,200 goo 400 400 
Cigarmakers Int’l Union..... 38,800 15,500 7,000 7,000 
Cleaning & Dye House Work- 

CTS) ere aetna Petes “Mateos. ‘Tistres 4,800 
Clerks, Bro. of Railway..... 186,000 60,800 87,500 89,200 
Clerks, Int’l Protective Assn. 

Retails 0s cesta see 20,800 8,700 10,300 18,500 
Clothing Workers of America, 

Amalee wtewartantcanste aides “eae 120,000 * 
Cloth, Hat, Cap & Millinery 

‘Workers Int!) .cencn sae kee 4,600 a a 
Hatters, Cap & Millinery 

Workers Int'l, United .... 9.02. cee 22,100 23,900 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping 

Care anaaienssiee nie Gee 1,200 2,100 2,000 1,900 
Coopers Int’l Union........ 4,300 600 2,500 2,600 
Diamond Workers Protective 

UNION sos ses c theron wes 600 300 400 300 
Draftsmen’s Union, Int'l .... 3,500 1,000 1,200 1,400 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Bro. 

OL eiks sake eitarsinte have sisi eie foie 139,200 139,900 170,000 171,200 
Elevator Constructors ...... 3,100 10,200 10,200 10,200 
Engineers, Int’l Union of Op- 

CTAUING. sihevaws vee sie, ece'eyen oes 32,000 34,400 35,000 42,000 
Engravers, Friendly Society of .....  ..... b 
Engravers, Int’l Union of 

Metall Aeeetsicciaias 5 ten, — aarer 500 200 200 
Engravers, Int’l Photo- ..... 5,900 8,900 8,800 9,100 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Assn. of 22,100 18,000 25,500 29,100 
Firemen & Oilers, Int’l Bro. . 29,600 9,300 20,700 23,600 
Foundry Employees, Int’l Bro. 9,100 700 3,700 3,500 
Fur Workers Union, Int'l .. 12,100 3,800 15,000 b 
Garment Workers of America, 

Waited esr, acres dh ain 45,900 45,600 40,600 39,500 
Glass Cutters League of A., 

Wind OW ne vce Saisie s ace 4,800 goo 1,200 1,300 
Glass Bottle Blowers Assn... 10,000 6,000 6,200 10,800 
Glass Workers of Am., Fed. 

OL Plates ccc eee Wide eat 11,600 * 
Glass Workers, Am. Flint .. 9,900 3,900 4,800 5,300 
Glove Workers ............ 1,000 300 2,200 1,700 
Gov’t Employees, Am. Fed. 

Ofs eke t aaaosees. » eho eds 22,200 21,400 


— 


——————————— 
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1920 1932 1936 1937 
| Granite Cutters, Int’l Assn. 


OF AM. hi votes siete adores 10,500 6,200 5,000 5,000 

| Hatters of America, United 10,500 8,500 a a 
Hod Carriers & Common La- 

DOPETS 9 oto ced ea vnearenry 42,000 90,000 65,400 99,600 
Horseshoers of U. S. and 

Ganadarrz\ stoi ste caaie settee 5,400 200 100 200 
Hotel & Restaurant Employ- 

GOS! sed Paieete ah Sve red aeaseea 60,400 28,300 73,800 107,100 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, 

Amalgamated Assn. ...... 31,500 5,000 9,200 * 
Jewelry Workers, Int’l ...... 8,100 800 5,300 6,000 
Ladies Garment Workers, 

Int 3c ieearhets 105,400 40,000 196,700 * 
Lathers, Int’l Union of...... 5,900 16,500 8,100 8,100 
| Laundry Workers’, Int’l Union 6,700 5,500 6,000 7,000 

Leather Workers Int’l Union, 

Utd cs: satenere ae were ecesteve 11,700 1,000 2,500 2,500 
Letter Carriers, National 

ASST OL pe ceinaastersie reticle ak 32,500 55,000 §0,000 52,500 
Letter Carriers, Nat’l Fed. of 

Rural! csakoasuicune tee err 300 1,100 600 500 
Lithographers Int’l ......... 6,100 5,600 6,900 7,200 
Longshoremen’s Assn., Int’l. . 74,000 27,000 40,600 61,400 
Machinists, Int’! Assn....... 330,800 70,700 113,700 138,000 
Maintenance of Way Em- 

ployees, Int’l Bro. ....... aa 37,100 35,700 41,800 
Matble Polishers, Int’] Assn.. 1,200 7,700 5,500 5,500 
Masters, Mates & Pilots..... 7,100 3,000 2,500 2,900 
Master Mechanics & Foremen 

of Navy Yards, Nat’l Assn. sb 100 100 100 
Meat Cutters & Butcher 

Workmen .............. 65,300 11,400 19,400 30,000 
Metal Workers Int’ Assn., 

SHE Ct) fi see cies en ece are ee 21,800 25,000 16,000 16,200 
Mine Workers of America, 

Uimit@d Sie sdk Ssrels ede seis 393,600 308,300 400,000 * 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 

ers, Int'l Union .......... 21,100 2,100 15,900 * 
Molders Union of N. A., Intl 57.300 9,500 15,900 22,200 
Musicians. Amer. Fed. of.... 70,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Newspaner Guild. American wars Syiriee 500 b 
Oil Field, etc.. Workers...... 20.900 400 40,500 * | 
Painters of America. Bro. of. 103,100 79,600 66,500 80,100 
Papermakers. United Bro. of. 7,400 4,000 6,600 11,600 
Patternmakers League of N. 

AS orsiks. Sateeacaves Mewes 9,000 7,000 2,600 4.200 
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MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS AFFILIATED WITH 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—Continued 


1920 1932 1936 1937 \ 


Pavers & Rammermen, Int'l 

UNION seis iv viene as 1,900 2,000 3,100 c 
Paving Cutters Union of U. S. 2,600 2,200 2,000 2,000 
Piano and Organ Workers 

Union; Int hos iste isis atiacace 3,200 300 * * 
Pilots Assn., Airline ........ svete 500 800 goo ‘ 
Plasterers’ Int’l Assn. ...... 19,400 35,300 18,000 18,400 ; 
Plumbers, Steamfitters, etc. .. 32,000 45,000 33,000 33,000 
Polishers, Int’] Union of 

Mietall 2:2:c vtec severe etacneacs 10,000 2,300 4,600 5,600 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleep- 

Ing: Ca¥ soc dec tego ences wave pone 1,200 5,500 
Pocketbook & Novelty Work- 

CTS weve nr een ne vantecena 500 
Post Office Clerks, Nat’l Fed. 

Of; Sites orcs Panik tes 16,200 36,000 32,000 36,000 
Potters, Nat’! Bro. of Opera- 

UAVS at Naito Ces 8,000 5,200 10,400 11,000 
Powder & High Explosive 

Workers® «cite vee ees exs 300 100 100 200 
Printing Pressmen, Int’l .... 35,000 40,000 32,000 33,700 
Printers, Dye Stampers & En- 

QLAVETS os hehe tistielt We cceets 1,400 1,100 1,300 1,000 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 

Workers .........eeceees 9,500 5,000 9,100 15,700 
Quarry Workers, Int'l ...... 3,000 2,600 2,000 2,000 


Railway Employees, Amal. 
Assn. Street & Electric.... 98,700 81,700 75,700 76,700 


Railway Mail Assn. ........ 14,400 20,700 19,300 21,000 
Roofers, Damp & Waterproof 

Workers Assn. ..........+ 1,800 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Rubber Workers of America, 

United: oriduteies scsters ates Sites ae 8,500 * 
Seamen’s Union of Am., Int’l. 65,900 9,700 20,000 14,200 
Sheep Shearers Union of N. A. sea 100 900 800 
Sideographers, Int’! Assn. of. 100 100 100 100 
State, County & Municipal 

Employees .............- re eae ee 11,400 
Stage Employees, Int'l Alli- 

ance Theatrical ......... 

Stereotypers & Electrotypers 

Use 0f Ase icekies unctads 


Stonecutters Assn., Journey- 
MEDS ihnctive.a <6 sein ieee 





ne 


| TRADE UNION TRENDS I4I 
1920 1932 1936 1937 
Stove Mounters’ Int’ Union. 1,900 700 2,300 3,000 
Switchmen’s Union of N. A. 14,000 7,200 8,500 8,900 
Tailors’ Union of A., Journey- 

MED eo sudeass ghace ova ceceterns 12,000 2,800 5,900 * 
Teachers, American Fed. of. . 9,300 7,000 12,700 15,400 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc., 

Ent] Broisss esscersave, cates ates 110,800 82,000 161,000 210,900 
Telegraphers, Commercial ... 2,200 3,500 2,000 2,000 
Telegraphers, Order of Rail- 

TOA csrsteteataietieraranapecses aces 48,700 37,000 35,000 35,000 
Textile Workers of America, 

United: sc antaasie cia sace seas 104,900 27,500 100,000 * 

| Tobacco Workers Int’! Union 

OF AM echawecricaubc state 15,200 2,500 8,500 II,000 

Typographical Union, Int'l. . 70,500 76,100 73,300 75,500 
| Upholsterers, Int’l Union.... 5,600 6,500 8,500 10,200 
United Wall Paper Crafts of 

INA Rc ektc sinker heckiewtee ware ew 500 500 goo 
Wire Weavers Protective, 

American: wieis eeu evens 400 300 300 300 

TOTAL ceseies ere 4,130,700 ° 2,609,200 3,542,000 2,994,300 

* Suspended. 

* Merged into United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


> Withdrew affiliation. 

* Merged with Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. 

“Total includes membership of directly affiliated local trade and federal 
labor bodies not given in the table. 

* Included in this total are 10 other unions not listed in the 1920 column, 
having a total membership of 84,600. These 10 unions were not listed as 
members in 1932, 1936 and 1937. 


Fifty-Sixth Convention, 1936 


This convention of the A. F. of L. met at Tampa, Fla., November 
16-27, 1936. The main action of the delegates was to support the 
executive council’s previous suspension on September 5 of ten CIO 
unions containing about one-third of the federation’s membership. 
Because of their suspension they were denied a voice and vote in 
the convention and did not attend it. 

Suspension Sustained: It was the first time in the history of 
the federation that the executive council had ordered a suspension 
without a two-thirds vote of a previous convention. Opponents held 
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that the action of the executive council was thus illegal and unconsti- 
tutional. The union delegations voting against the suspension action 
included those of the bakery, brewery, brick and clay, paper, pulp 
and sulphite workers, elevator constructors, sleeping car porters, 
teachers, newspaper guild, and a majority of the delegates from the 
typographical union. But they were a small minority in the face of 
the huge votes cast by the large craft unions. The resolution was 
carried by 21,679 to 2,043. Some 22 state federations of labor, with 
two-thirds of the membership of the Federation, had previously 
protested against the suspension, but their voting power was neg- 
ligible in the convention (about half of them abstained from voting 
on the issue) as was that of many city central bodies and federal 
labor unions that also opposed the action. 

Constitutional Changes: The convention made a number of 
important changes in the constitution in order to increase the powers 
of the executive council and the big international unions con- 
trolling it. 

City central bodies of the Federation were deprived of the right 
to place firms on the unfair list if such firms had agreements with 
any international union. Permission from all international unions 
concerned is required hereafter before any such action can be taken, 
And federal labor unions were deprived of their right to introduce 
resolutions at conventions unless first approved by the executive 
council. In addition, state and central bodies were required, here- 
after, to submit resolutions 30 days in advance of a convention. 

Other Resolutions: A boycott of the label of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America was declared in spite of the fact that 
this union now covers over 90% of the men’s clothing manufactured 
in the United States, and that the other men’s clothing union, the 
United Garment Workers, on whose insistence the boycott was de- 
clared, confines its jurisdiction largely to the overall industry. 

An attempt was made to place the convention on record as favor- 
ing the Spanish Republican government fighting against fascist inva- 
sion, but the resolutions committee recommended that the matter 
be referred to the executive council which was equivalent to killing it. 

A resolution was passed condemning the great marine strike on 
the Atlantic Coast, while the strikebreaking tactics of the officials 
of the International Seamen’s Union were upheld. Another resolution 
reiterated the 1935 declaration favoring a boycott of Nazi goods. 
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The convention refused to issue an international charter to some 
40 federal locals of agricultural workers, and five resolutions calling 
for such action were turned over to the executive council. 

} Ten resolutions urging the formation of a labor party or a farmer- 
labor party were killed. 

Post-Convention Moves Against CIO: Following the 1936 
convention, the executive council in March, 1937, instructed all 

j A. F. of L. city and state central bodies to expel all delegates from 

the 10 suspended CIO unions. As a result of this action, for example, 

some 45 locals affiliated with the CIO, representing about 250,000 
workers, were expelled by the executive committee of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York, headed by Joseph P. 
Ryan. Some 95 CIO local unions were similarly expelled in Philadel- 
phia. The expelled locals in some 50 cities formed their own CIO 
industrial councils. 

On May 24, 1937, the executive council convened a special “war 
conference” of the heads of A. F. of L. unions in Cincinnati. This 
conference decided to increase the per capita tax from one to two 

| cents a month to help finance the fight against the CIO. It decided 
also to charter unions in fields, such as mining, already organized 

| in the CIO, and to order expulsion of all CIO locals from city central 
bodies and state federations of labor. 


Fifty-Seventh Convention, 1937 


The 1937 convention of the Federation was held at Denver, Colo., 
October 4-15. It was dominated by the officials of the large craft 
unions. Resolutions of the few progressive forces present were easily 
defeated. These progressives, advocating unity in the labor move- 
ment, came chiefly from the delegations of teachers, sleeping car 
porters, upholsterers, cap and millinery workers, leather workers, 
brewery workers, and typographical workers, and from certain central 
labor bodies and federal locals. 

Figures indicated that the year’s most active organization work 
had been done among cement, aluminum, flour and cereal mill work- 
ers, and also among machinists, electrical workers, teamsters, theatri- 
cal workers, railway clerks and maintenance workers. It was clear that 
some of the gains had been made at the expense of company unions 
outlawed by the National Labor Relations Act, employers often 


‘a 
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turning to the A. F. of L. rather than the CIO, when forced to give 
up their company unions. 

Resolutions on CIO: The main resolution on the CIO called 
for continuation of the special committee for negotiation with that 
organization; granted power to the executive council to expel unions 
refusing to “return to the ranks” (see below) ; recommended strength- 
ening of “our machinery of non-partisan political activities” to sup- 
port friends and defeat public officials “who would in any way favor, 
encourage or support the CIO” which the resolution referred to as 
“an alliance of American greed and alien communism.” 

Amendments to Constitution: In order to deal with the problem 
raised by the challenging growth of the CIO, the executive council 
asked the convention to change the constitution so as to centralize 
power further in its hands. These major changes were voted: 


1. Power given to executive council to expel affiliated national or inter- 
national unions. Up to this time the executive council had only “sus- 
pended” the CIO unions. The vote on the committee report recommending 
this granting of power was carried by 25,616 votes to 1,227. 

2. Power to summon special conventions vested in the executive coun- 
cil or in unions representing a majority of the membership of the Fed- 
eration. 

3. Right to levy assessments of any amount by a majority vote of any 
convention. Automatic suspension, after three months, of any union not 
paying the assessment. 

4. Power granted A. F. of L. president to suspend and/or expel any 
city central body, state federation, federal union, or officer or member 
thereof, subject to appeal to the executive council and the convention. 

5. President, with executive council approval, empowered to impound 
funds of city central bodies, state federations and local and federal! labor 
unions for “disobedience to the constitution, laws, rules and requirements” 
of the federation, or for “any other reason or cause deemed imperative.” 
Failure to expel a local CIO affiliate, it was indicated, would be inter- 
preted as sufficient grounds for such action. 

6. President or executive council empowered, subject to appeal to the 
next convention, to revoke charter of any central labor union which ad- 
mits delegates from unions not affiliated with the A. F. of L. or which 
has been suspended or expelled from the A. F. of L. 


Assessment: The convention voted a special monthly assessment 
of one cent a member to finance the fight against the CIO. Following 
the convention, in February, 1938, the International Typographical 
Union announced that it had been advised by counsel that this as- 
sessment was illegal and refused to pay. By a referendum vote of 
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35,730 to 12,115, the union later rejected payment of this assessment. 

Industrial Unionism: Delegates of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric and Motor Coach Employees of America intro- 
duced a resolution to amend the A. F. of L. constitution to provide 
for issuance “as conditions require” of both industrial and craft union 
charters. Convention non-concurred in this resolution on the ground 
that the present constitution makes ample provision for organization 
of industrial unions. But actually, under the present constitution, 
industrial unions can be formed only if the craft unions involved 
agree to surrender jurisdiction over workers in that industry. The 
craft unions have shown no disposition to do so. The Amalgamated 
Association pointed out the difficulty of organizing workers in their 
industry so long as the craft unions also claimed the workers in the 
same field and in the face of a rival CIO union organizing on the 
more popular industrial lines. 

Boycott Against Japan: This was voted in a resolution which 
declared a “boycott against all goods manufactured in Japan until 
there is a termination of Japanese policies of conquest and aggres- 
sion....’’ Another resolution declared that “Concerted action be- 
tween free peoples to protect the world’s right to peace is our only 
guarantee of peace.” 

But when the time for concerted action came, the executive council 
of the federation, in January, 1938, rejected concrete proposals made 
by the International Federation of Trade Unions and its president, 
Walter Citrine, secretary of the British Trade Union Congress, for a 
world embargo on Japan. (New York Times, 1/26/38.) In answer 
to invitations from the same sources, the executive council also 
deemed it “inadvisable” to send representatives to the World Boy- 
cott Conference in London, February 11-14, 1938. 

Scottsboro Resolution: For the first time at any convention of 
the A. F. of L., a resolution was passed on the Scottsboro case (see 
p. 133). The resolutions committee headed by John P. Frey, how- 
ever, refused to accept the wording of the delegates of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters who introduced the resolution which 
would have had the convention condemn “the long, unjust and 
barbarous imprisonment” of the Scottsboro boys. 

Negro Discrimination: One resolution introduced by delegates 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters reviewed the continued 
discrimination against Negroes in the constitutions and rituals of 
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the various A. F. of L. unions. It called on the convention to con- 
demn this color bar and to demand that all national and international 
unions eliminate it and “accept all workers as members without 
regard to race or color.” 

This resolution was non-concurred in by the convention. The reso- 
lutions committee contended it would “interfere with the autonomous 
rights of affiliated bodies.” However, they expressed “the hope that 
such National and International Unions as now bar Negroes from 
membership give mature consideration to the subject matter of modi- 
fying this restriction at their next National and International con- 
ventions.” 

Affiliation to IFTU: Report of executive council to the con- 
vention stated that the Federation had joined the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Executive council report declared: “Thus 
sixteen years after the disaffiliation of the Federation of Labor it has 
been possible once more to reunite the forces of international labor 
in a growing and powerful instrumentality for the advancement of 
the free trade union movement the world over.” 

The constitution of the IFTU had been amended to provide that 
no resolution would be binding on the constituent bodies unless 
unanimously adopted. As a result of this change the A. F. of L. felt 
it could once more enter the international organization and still 
maintain full autonomy. It was also welcomed by the British and 
other conservative union groups of Europe as an ally in their fight 
to prevent unity with the trade unions of the Soviet Union (see 
pages 176-7). 

Other Actions: The convention also— 


Attacked the National Labor Relations Board with a view to forcing 
it to hold votes by craft instead of on a plant or shop basis, and de- 
manded a “purge” of the personnel] of the Board. 

Refused the credentials of Charles P. Howard, president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, on the ground that as secretary of the 
CIO he had granted CIO charters to unions dual to the A. F. of L. The 
credentials committee admitted that there was nothing in the constitution 
and nothing specific in the rules of the convention that provided for the 
situation raised by the Howard credentials. 

Instructed its officers “to use their influence so that the La Follette 
Committee on Civil Liberties may continue its work.” (See p. 108.) 

Agreed with a Senate Con. Res. 7, introduced by Congressional reac- 
tionaries, which declared “it is the sense of the Congress that the so-called 
sit-down strike is illegal and contrary to sound public policy.” 
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Approved resolutions favoring farm relief, strengthening of workmen’s 
compensation laws, the barring of aliens from employment on public 
works, and opposition to lay-offs of WPA workers. 


A. F. of L. Expulsions in 1938 


Having obtained at the 1937 convention the right to revoke the 
charters of international unions at any time, the executive council at 
its first quarterly meeting at Miami, Fla., in February, 1938, pro- 
ceeded to revoke the charters of three leading CIO unions, the United 
Mine Workers of America, the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, and the Federation of Flat Glass Workers of 
America. On May 2, 1938, the council formally expelled the remain- 
ing CIO unions, except the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

Three state federations of labor were expelled for refusal to oust 
CIO unions from their membership: Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Colorado. New “reorganized” state federations were set up in 
each of these states. The expelled unions reestablished themselves 
as state industrial councils affiliated with CIO (see p. 149). 


COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


The Committee for Industrial Organization was organized in No- 
vember, 1935, as described in Labor Fact Book III. Of special con- 
cern to the CIO were steel, auto, aluminum, radio, rubber and other 
mass production industries. The earliest efforts of the CIO were 
directed towards uniting several existing unions of auto workers. And 
its first successful struggle was the Goodyear strike led by the United 
Rubber Workers of America early in 1936. CIO financial and or- 
ganizational aid helped bring this strike to a victorious conclusion 
and the rubber union, hitherto small and weak, grew by leaps and 
bounds. 

CIO next turned its attention to steel. Under agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, the CIO 
proceeded to form the Steel Workers Organizing Committee (see 
Pp. 154). 

Towards the end of 1936 the United Automobile Workers con- 
ducted a series of highly successful strikes in Detroit and other cen- 
ters of the auto and allied industries. Auto workers made wide use 
of the sit-down technique although its first large-scale use was in 
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the strikes of Akron rubber workers during the spring of the same 
year. By the end of 1936, the auto workers tackled General Motors 
Corp. The union’s demands rejected, it called a strike and after sev- 
eral months won a signed agreement. 

Shortly after the auto strike, the SWOC announced its historic 
agreement with United States Steel Corp. and subsidiaries, long the 
foe of unionism and advocate of the open shop (see p. 155). 

The auto workers’ union then made demands on Chrysler Corp., 
which rejected them. A short strike gained an agreement. In both the 
steel and auto industries the lesser companies began to fall in line, 
signing with C¥O unions, The exceptions were “Little Steel” (see p. 
156) and Henry Ford. 

CIO’s successes were contagious. Workers from all over the coun- 
try began to clamor at its gates. Attention was next turned to 
another vast industry, as the Textile Workers Organizing Committee 
was formed. Both A. F. of L. and independent unions of workers in 
the electrical and radio, oil, lumber, shoe, transport, telegraph 
leather, fur, and maritime industries soon joined the CIO. 

Even the largest and strongest of the original CIO unions—the 
miners and garment workers, CIO mainstays in the early stages— 
found themselves strengthened. They were able to conclude agree- 
ments in this period with many firms hitherto untouched. 

Another notable development during this period was the encour- 
agement CIO gave to organization of white collar and professional 
workers. Unions of newspapermen, chemists and technicians, retail 
employees, federal and other government employees, and office 
workers were welcomed into its ranks. Formation of a CIO union of 
agricultural workers was another important step (see p. 106). 

With the onset of the depression in 1937, the CIO undertook an 
active campaign to care for its jobless members and the unemployed 
generally. A system of unemployed committees in CIO unions was 
set up. In many cities these committees acted as certifying agencies 
for workers seeking relief. 


October, 1937, Conference 


Gains Reported: At its first large conference, held in Atlantic 
City, October 11-15, 1937, CIO was able to report great progress. 
Director John Brophy told the 200 delegates that the CIO then had 


a 
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about 4,000,000 members in 32 national and international affiliates 
and more than 600 local industrial union councils (the latter having 
a membership of over 225,000). 

He reported that a survey made in the fall of 1937 indicated that 
CIO unions had agreements with some 30,000 companies covering 
3,200,000 workers. 

Among the major achievements of the CIO, according to Brophy’s 
report, were: a billion dollars added to workers’ pay envelopes as a 
direct result of its efforts; shorter hours for about 2,000,000 of its 
members, half of them on a 35- or 36-hour week; vacations with pay 
and seniority rights for 1,000,000 members; overtime pay at the rate 
of time-and-a-half for 1,500,000 members. Brophy reported that 
900,000 members were enjoying certain legal holidays with pay and 
an equal number were covered by contract provisions assuring greater 
job security. The CIO was recognized as collective bargaining agency 
in contracts covering 2,100,000 workers and another 1,500,000 were 
benefited by closed shop contracts. 

Some of the CIO unions estimated their wage gains on an annual 
basis as follows (in millions of dollars); steel, 250; automobile, 100; 
miners, 72; men’s clothing workers, 35; electrical, radio and machine 
workers, 12; transport, 6; newspaper guild, 6. 

The Textile Workers Organizing Committee estimated that it had 
won increases totalling $1,200,000 a week; the rubber workers re- 
ported increases of from 5¢ to 45¢ an hour for 75,000 workers; the 
shoe workers general increases of 15%; and maritime workers’ raises 
of from $5 to $25 a month. 

Among the outstanding actions taken at the Atlantic City confer- 
ence were: 

Industrial Union Councils: Extension of industrial union coun- 
cils “as fast as possible.” The councils are city, state or regional 
bodies made up of CIO unions. Their formation came when the 
A. F. of L. ordered expulsion of local unions from its city central 
labor councils and state federations of labor. 

Legislative Program: One of the most important actions taken 
by the conference was adoption of a far-reaching legislative program 
based on the declaration that ‘Each worker has a right to a job and 
must be guaranteed security of employment.” Main features of the 


program were: 
(1) Federal legislation licensing all business engaged in interstate 
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commerce as a “most effective method to compel employers to observe 
the rights of labor.” (2) Federal wage and hour legislation. (3) 
Appropriation of federal funds to continue WPA and PWA to assure 
jobs to unemployed and give the youth of the country work and 
education. (4) Amendments to federal social security legislation to 
extend its operation and also increase benefits under it. 

The conference went on record also: in support of federal housing 
legislation implemented by state and local laws; for a permanent and 
expanded workers’ education and federal arts program; and for 
greater economic security and improved working and living condi- 
tions for government employees. 

A call for stringent federal anti-lynching legislation was approved. 
A law was recommended requiring firms receiving government con- 
tracts to observe the National Labor Relations Act. 

The state program approved bills calling for establishment of state 
labor relations boards to prevent unfair labor practices; limiting au- 
thority of the courts to issue injunctions in strikes; preventing evic- 
tions of unemployed workers engaged in strikes; protecting civil 
liberties; limiting and regulating appointments of deputy sheriffs and 
prohibiting their payment by private corporations; limiting and regu- 
lating activities of private detective agencies, private police and 
guards; incorporating collective bargaining provisions in contracts 
between the state and private individuals; and protecting the pay- 
ment of wages by employers to employees. 

Observance of Contracts: The CIO expressed “its firm policy 
as being one committed to determined adherence to its contract obli- 
gations and responsibilities.” The resolution assured its complete 
cooperation in fulfilling the provisions of collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

Farmers: Recognizing the “community of economic interest be- 
tween the industrial workers and the farmers,” the conference decried 
the studied efforts to create antagonism between the two and stated 
that farmers and farm workers are entitled to their full share of the 
national income. Legislation seeking stabilization of farm prices at 
not less than cost of production would have CIO support, it declared. 

Civil Liberties: The conference vigorously attacked the “spread- 
ing program of civil rights violation not alone as a serious menace to 
the labor movement itself but to the democratic institutions of our 
country” and urged the Senate Civil Liberties Committee to investi- 
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gate such curbs. It attacked “Little Steel’s” violence against strikers, 
condemned the action of the Chicago police in the Memorial Day 
massacre (1937), the formation of back-to-work and citizens’ com- 
mittees, and Gov. Davey’s use of the Ohio National Guard to break 
the stecl strike. 

Other Conference Actions: This CIO gathering also: 

(1) Reaffirmed the right to freedom of the press, but condemned 
publishers who use this cry to conceal resistance to organization of 
their own workers, (2) Demanded freedom for Mooney and Billings 
and protested against the frame-up of Robert Fitzgerald of the 
marine firemen in the Modesto (Cal.) case. (3) Decided to join with 
other labor and liberal organizations throughout the world in boy- 
cotting Japanese manufactured goods. (4) Demanded an investiga- 
tion of the Federal Communications Commission and the lobby main- 
tained by the companies. (5) Protested the actions of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission in the S. S. Algic case (see p. 130) as violation 
of the workers’ right to collective bargaining. 


April, 1938, Conference 


At a conference held in Washington, D. C., April 12 and 13, 1938, 
the CIO took a number of important actions supplementing those of 
its previous meetings. The conference adopted a ten-point program 
on work relief for unemployed, went on record for immediate passage 
of federal wage and hour legislation and attacked the anti-union 
practices of the U. S. Maritime Commission. 

The conference named Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and Philip Murray of SWOC (also a vice-president of 
the United Mine Workers) as vice chairmen. A national convention 
was voted for the fall of 1938, it having been authorized at the Octo- 
ber, 1937, conference, Murray and Hillman were placed in charge of 
convention arrangements. Four standing committees were named: 
Legislative, Housing, Unemployment, and Social Security. 

The CIO took a strong stand against wage cuts when in the spring 
of 1938 wage-slashing attempts were made in a number of industries. 


Organization, Finances, Membership 


There were in April, 1938, over 60 regional and sub-regional CIO 
directors directly responsible to the national CIO office, their chief 
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task being to aid in the organization of the unorganized and, on re- 
quest, to assist CIO affiliates. 

All national and international unions are autonomous and their 
charters have similar provisions, They are, however, obliged to con- 
form to the “rules, regulations and laws adopted” by the CIO. 

In the 16 months ended October 1, 1937, the national office of the 
CIO expended $1,745,968. The committee was originally financed by 
voluntary contributions of affiliates. Effective June 1, 1937, however, 
each national and international union was required to pay 5¢ per 
member a month and directly affiliated local industrial unions, 50¢ 
per member a month. The charter fee for national unions is $25. 

The CIO had (June 8, 1938) 722 directly affiliated local industrial 
unions and 164 state, city and county industrial union councils of 
which 18 were state industrial union councils, as follows: 


Maryland-District of 


Alabama Columbia Pennsylvania 
Arkansas-Oklahoma Massachusetts Texas 
Colorado Michigan Utah 

Indiana Minnesota West Virginia 
Iowa—Nebraska Montana Wisconsin 
Kentucky Ohio Wyoming 


In a radio broadcast September 3, 1937, John L. Lewis reported 
the CIO membership at 3,718,000. 

Here is a list of 38 national and international unions affiliated, the 
month of joining, approximate membership at the time of affiliation 
and as of 1938. 


Approximate Mem- 
bership 
Date of Before 
Original 8 CIO Unions affiliation affiliation 1938 


United Mine Workers of America.. Nov., 1935 400,000 606,174 
International Typographical Union" Nov., 1935 73,400 75,500 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers .. Nov., 1935 100,000 225,000 
International Ladies Garment 


WOEKERS, vs .c'5.5 06 siete sian aio oe ose eye ate Nov., 1935 160,000 253,646 
United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica (later TWOC) ............ Nov., 1935 79,200 450,000 * 


Oil Workers International Union.. Nov., 1935 42,800 65,000 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 

Workers?) fetes tie ie snetnasitere ee Nov., 1935 21,400 23,900 
International Union of Mine, Mill 

and Smelter Workers .......... Nov., 1935 14,600 45,000 
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Approximate Mem- 


bership 
Unions added since formation Date of Before 
of CIO affiliation affiliation 1938 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers. April, 1936 11,600 18,000 
United Automobile Workers of 
America’); cision t ae scrd Semics July, 1936 19,000 375,000 
United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
LCAG ors cle tereferetis aie arsed sete siolbienceueysis July, 1936 8,500 78,000 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
| Steel and Tin Workers (later 
SWOC)» ih sciecdiscs eg camacs cts July, 1936 9,200 510,000 ° 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine“ WOrkers). x sicicie siete detente Nov., 1936 30,000 137,000 
| Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers .......... Nov., 1936 10,000 20,000 
United Shoe Workers ........... April, 1937 20,000 §2,000 
American Communications Associa- 
ION “avec lotesiiea edt te eaters ie eee April, 1937 3,800 23,000 
Aluminum Workers of America... April, 1937 12,000 18,000 
Transport Workers Union........ May, 1937 16,000 90,000 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians...... May, 1937 6,000 7,000 
National Leather Workers Associa- 
HON ns heites Mid de es das May, 1937 15,000 15,000 
United Retail Employees of Amer- 
TCAs ove nis ois 38.4 otbvawe tases eave eo Sisks May, 1937 15,000 40,000 
International Fur Workers Union.. May, 1937 35,000 45,000 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America .......... May, 1937 8,600 45,000 
American Newspaper Guild ...... June, 1937 5,000 16,797 
United Federal Workers of Amer- 
IGAL - safsvencpuclstalensrete andat sateen etnies June, 1937 3,200 14,000 
National Association of Die Casting 
Workers. vaen nce Gacesieteteaiie June, 1937 5,000 
State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America ........... July, 1937 5,000 40,000 
United Cannery, Agricultural, Pack- 
ing and Allied Workers........ July, 1937 g0,000* 118,000 
National Maritime Union ........ July, 1937 38,000 60,000 
International Woodworkers of 
AMECriCa. {53 oie ins oes cee eee July, 1937 80,000 100,000 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn.. Aug., 1937 7,000 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union ........ Aug., 1937 25,000 


Inland Boatmen’s Union of the 
Paciie Hi. i sie ne ete eens Sept., 1937 10,000 
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Approximate Mem- 


bership 
Unions added since formation Date of Before 
of CIO affiltation affiliation 1938 
Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee... 2eacere ean Oct., 1937 60,000 
United Furniture Workers of 
FAMED Ca gia et tacos ateste ome Dec., 1937 30,000 36,000 
Quarry Workers International 
WON “25. ejects, ae oe a tetele Dec., 1937 2,000 8,000 
Utility Workers Organizing Com- 
MILt@@= 225. bat avers craic esis sana © Feb., 1938 1§,000 
Marine Cooks and Stewards of the 
Pacific! siete cy totee eens atone eraeat Mar., 1938 4,600 5,000 


*The president of this organization is a member of the CIO in his indi- 
vidual capacity. Listed by both CIO and A. F. of L. 

*Of whom about 270.000 are covered by contracts. 

* Covered by agreements. 

“Represented largely by delegates from loosely organized A. F. of L. 
federal labor unions, the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, and _ inde- 
pendent unions. 


Some Outstanding New Unions 


Limitations of space prevent even a brief description of the many 
new unions or those whose principal growth has taken place since 
1936. Three unions, however, have been selected as typical of three 
different and important fields. The Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee has been chosen as representative of the mass production indus- 
tries; the American Newspaper Guild from the white collar field; 
and the National Maritime Union from still another important in- 
dustry. (A new union in another field, agriculture and canning, is 
described on p. 106). 


Steel Workers Organizing Committee 


When the Steel Workers Organizing Committee held its first convention 
in December, 1937, it could claim reductions in the work week of steel 
workers from 48 to 40 hours; increases of about $275,000,000 in wages; 
and 1,080 lodges. More than half a million workers were then covered 
by 445 signed agreements with steel and fabricating companies. By May 
13, 1938, SWOC had won 59 out of 77 NLRB elections, with about 
68,000 workers voting. 
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The Steel Drive: The CIO had offered the A. F. of L. a $500,000 
contribution in February, 1936, towards a $1,500,000 fund to organize 
steel on an industrial basis. (See Labor Fact Book III, p. 95.) When this 
offer was turned down, the CIO in agreement with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America on June 4, 
1936, set up SWOC. The drive began the following month. Regional and 

sub-regional offices were opened, paid and volunteer organizers enlisted. 

The drive used mass meetings, newspapers, radio programs, leaflets and 
sound cars, SWOC strategy included advice and encouragement to pro- 
gressives in the company unions. Leaders in some of them later became 

| good trade unionists and even SWOC organizers. Rejection of the vital 
demands of these “‘employee representatives” revealed to the workers the 
inadequacy of the company “plans” as collective bargaining agencies. 
Special SWOC organizers were assigned to foreign language groups and 
a Negro Conference for Organization of Steel Workers was held. Dues 
payments were put at $1 a month, but were waived between November, 
1936, and April, 1937, to expedite organization. Philip Murray became 
chairman and David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer, of SWOC. Clinton 
S. Golden, Van A. Bittner and William Mitch, among others, became 
regional directors. 

The steel companies met the drive with lavish anti-CIO advertising 
and publicity. Rumor campaigns and newspapers at first reported the 
drive a “complete failure,” estimating that only 4,000 had joined while 
the CIO’s funds were “almost exhausted.” But the union reported 82,315 
members in October, 1936, with as many as 2,000 joining daily during 
November. Some 125,000 were enrolled by the end of the year, in spite 
of mass discharges, attempts to intimidate organizers, and wage in- 
creases designed to offset union appeals, but in themselves a concession 
to the union’s growth. The union’s bi-monthly newspaper, Steel Labor, 
boosted its circulation from 80,000 to 180,000. 

The first real break came with the signing of the historic agreement 
with United States Steel Corp., March 2, 1937. The one-year agreement, 
later signed also by five of the corporation’s subsidiaries, covering some 
240,000 workers, established the eight-hour day and 4o-hour week, pro- 
vided a 1o¢ hourly pay increase, time-and-a-half for overtime, $5 a day 
minimum for unskilled labor, grievance committees, seniority, and even- 
tual compulsory arbitration of grievances. The agreement was renewed 
on February 9, 1938, with slight modification, but the basic provisions 
relating to wages, hours, grievance machinery and the like, remained 

unchanged. 

Following the agreement with U. S. Steel Corp., all the large companies 
granted wage increases and the 40-hour week. Many firms also signed 
agreements. When Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., one of the larger com- 
panies, refused to sign, a 36-hour strike won assent to a Labor Board 
election, which SWOC won, becoming sole bargaining agency for the com- 
pany’s 25.892 workers, SWOC then signed up Pittsburgh Steel Co. and 
the Crucible Steel Co. with their combined 23,000 workers. Others fol- 
lowed suit. Only five large independents refused to sign. 
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“Little Steel” Strike: When SWOC leaders requested a conference with 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman of Republic Steel Corp., in May, 1937, he pre- 
cipitated the strike by lockouts at Canton, and Massillon, Ohio. Later, in a 
decision on the Republic case, the NLRB declared: “The Company served 
final notice in unmistakeable terms that it was prepared to go to extreme 
lengths to destroy the Union.... Faced with this illegal and provocative 
conduct, the Union called the strike... because in fact no other course 
remained open to it....The Company, not the Union, had chosen the way 
of industrial strife.” 

Following refusals to negotiate, more than 70,000 men in seven states 
struck the plants of Republic, Inland and Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
companies on May 26, 1937, and were joined by Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
workers in Johnstown, Pa., and also by the miners employed by several 
of the companies. Republic alone attempted to continue operations and 
police attacked picket lines near its South Chicago plant for three suc- 
cessive days, injuring 20 men on May 28. Two days later occurred the 
“Memorial Day Massacre,” when 200 heavily armed police attacked a 
picket parade, resulting in ten deaths. 

Company-organized vigilante groups were soon set up for strike-break- 
ing purposes in most strike centers. In Johnstown, Pa., Bethlehem financed 
a “Citizens Committee” to bring pressure on strikers to return to work. 
It was led by the chamber of commerce president and had the backing 
of local bankers, business men and the mayor. The mayor provided 
vigilantes and scabs from civil service lists. Small business men were 
forced by creditors and wholesalers to refuse the strikers credit. 

In Youngstown, Sheriff Ralph Elser led 50 deputies in an attack on 
strikers July 7, and several A. F. of L. unions voted for a city-wide 
general strike if pickets’ blood were shed. Police fired tear-gas shells point 
blank into a picket line of women and children, shooting and gassing 
strikers who rushed to protect them, on July 25. Two were killed and 27 
wounded. Governor Davey, elected with labor support, first followed the 
lead of Governor Earle of Pennsylvania in declaring martial law to pre- 
vent plant openings in Youngstown. A few days later, however, Davey 
turned against the strikers, suddenly ordering troops to escort strike- 
breakers into the mills. He took similar action in Canton on June 30. 

With the remark that “this is a great deer-hunting country,” Mayor 
Daniel Knaggs of Monroe, Mich., issued a call for armed vigilantes on 
June 7. Two days later his deputies threw tear and nausea gas at pickets 
to enable strikebreakers to enter the plant of Republic’s subsidiary, the 
Newton Steel Co. 

On June 12, over 10,000 workers at Bethlehem’s Cambria plant in 
Johnstown joined the strike, following by 24 hours the 350 who had struck 
on the company’s railroad subsidiary. About 6,000 miners later walked out, 
bringing the strikers’ total to 90,000. 

By the end of June, with “repeaters” being used to swell back-to-work 
figures, with bomb plot frame-ups and coercion of strikers, the companies 
proclaimed the strike broken. The union claimed 72,400 were still out 
when on July 1 a “truce” agreement sent Inland’s 13,000 employees back 








| 
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to work. The second break in the ranks of “Little Steel” came on July 11, 
when Youngstown Sheet and Tube, employing 23,000, settled by signing 
a statement to the Indiana governor acceptable to the union. It embodied 
collective bargaining, wage-rate, time-and-a-half for overtime and 40-hour 
week provisions. 


Recent Activities: Toward the end of 1937, when steel production fell 
to one-quarter of capacity, SWOC tured its attention to relief. Chairman 
Murray reported 224,000 steel workers totally unemployed and 456,000 
working part time. In November, about 15% worked full time. The con- 
vention in December called for an increased WPA appropriation, a $5 
billion housing program, and adopted resolutions for affiliation of lodges 
with Labor’s Non-Partisan League, support of National Youth Adminis- 
tration and organizations of youth, a Federal anti-lynching bill, boycott 
of Japanese goods and condemnation of fascist aggression. 

On April 13, 1938, it was announced that SWOC had renewed or ex- 
tended most of the agreements made the previous year and had 232 full- 
time representatives and 20,000 committee men and lodge officers carry- 
ing on its activities. SWOC even signed up some firms previously without 
pacts. For example, after winning an election at the International Har- 
vester Co. works in Chicago, the union signed a contract providing sole 
collective bargaining rights. 

All of SWOC’s sos first-year contracts were renewed or extended by 
July 15, 1938. In addition, 27 companies not under contract during 1937 
were signed up. 

It is noteworthy that none of the pacts renewed or extended provided 
for any wage reductions whatsoever, and some even gained increases. 


National Maritime Union 


CIO’s National Maritime Union is an outgrowth of a rank-and-file 
movement dissatisfied with the leadership and policies of the A. F. of L. 
International Seamen’s Union. 

The conflict came into the open when Atlantic and Gulf Coast seamen, 
attempting to win an agreement with conditions similar to those gained 
by West Coast seamen in February, 1936, voted eight to one to reject 
the contract negotiated by I.S.U. leaders. The rank-and-file charged col- 
lusion of these leaders with the shipowners and cited many undemocratic 
union practices such as rewriting of the constitution and appointment 
instead of election of delegates to the January, 1936, convention. 

When the agreement was signed despite their opposition, some 7,000 
seamen tied up 85 ships in New York City and other Atlantic ports. The 
strike lasted 10 weeks, ending May 29, 1936. It succeeded in calling 
attention to the poor working conditions on the ships and to the “rotten” 
ia union leadership, according to Joseph Curran, later N. M. U. presi- 

ent. 

On the West Coast, International Longshoremen’s Association local 
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38-79 in San Francisco was locked out April 13, 1936, by the Waterfront 
Employers’ Association, which announced that it would henceforth hire 
men off the docks, and not through the union hiring hall as stipulated 
by the 1934 award of the National Longshoremen’s Board. Widespread 
support by the 16,000 members of the longshoremen’s union and all other 
sections of the Maritime Federation of the Pacific (formed in Spring, 
1935) quickly persuaded the shipowners a week later to sign an agree- 
ment reaffirming the 1934 award. (See Labor Fact Book III, p. 80.) 

These strikes were dress rehearsals for the great national maritime 
strike which lasted 98 days on the West Coast and 84 days on the Atlantic 
and Gulf. Begun on October 30, 1936, by 40,000 maritime workers on the 
Pacific in order to maintain the fundamental rights they had won in 
1934—hiring halls, six-hour day for longshoremen, and eight-hour day 
for seamen, cash payments for overtime, and habitable living quarters on 
ships—the walkout spread to the Atlantic. There a Seamen’s Defense 
Committee voted a general sympathy strike despite I. S. U. officials, and 
tied up 245 ships in 13 ports from Maine to the Gulf. They secured many 
benefits such as strengthening of the campaign against the union-crippling 
Copeland Bill and an increase of democracy within the union. With suc- 
cess of the West Coast strike assured, the East Coast strikers, on January 
21, 1937, voted to end the strike provided this action was endorsed by the 
Pacific unions. 

The West Coast employers finally capitulated, February 4, and signed 
an agreement with the following provisions: union hiring hall control by 
all except the marine engineers, and the masters, mates and pilots; long- 
shoremen to retain 95¢-an-hour wage and the six-hour day with all others 
to receive a $10-a-month increase, the eight-hour day and cash for over- 
time. Two days before, 41 Eastern ship lines had granted wage increases 
averaging $10 a month, straight overtime pay of 7of an hour and pref- 
erential hiring. 

Soon after, West Coast longshoremen, rebuffed by Joseph P. Ryan, 
president of the I. L. A., on their suggestion for a referendum on CIO 
affiliation, withdrew from the A. F. of L. and formed the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, affiliated with the CIO. 

The National Maritime Union was organized on May 3, 1937, voted 
to apply for a CIO charter in July, and, after a 20-to-1 referendum 
favoring such affiliation, was granted a CIO charter February 16, 1938. 
It has succeeded in: 


x 


Enrolling 55,000 seamen on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and the 
Great Lakes; winning 54 out of 65 NLRB elections between fall, 
1937 and spring, 1938; winning agreements covering 20,000 to 25,000 
men, and establishing union conditions for thousands of others in 
companies with whom agreements had not yet been concluded; es- 
tablishing the union rotary hiring halls—the keystone of the union— 
as the functioning employment factor for most of the industry; 
securing wage increases running as high as 50%, the monthly wage 
for ordinary seamen, for example, rising from $37.83 in 1936 to $60 


brevet 
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in 1938; attaining overtime and holiday pay; bettering working and 
living conditions, with safety and health hazards drastically reduced, 
hours lowered, manning scales standardized, decent food, and quar- 
ters provided; defeating many bills introduced into Congress aimed 
at hamstringing the unions; building a strike fund of over $125,000; 
and winning relief or WPA jobs for many members made jobless 
during the depression. 


The N. M. U. has a Great Lakes division and in May, 1938, took in a 
division of 9,000 inland boatmen from the East Coast and inland rivers to 
the Mississippi. The Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific with 10,000 
members, is also part of the CIO. All these groups, together with the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, the progressive 
I. L. A. forces and other maritime groups are moving toward a National 
Industrial Maritime Federation, eventually to comprise the 700,000 work- 
ers engaged in maritime transportation: longshoremen, seamen, licensed 
deck officers and engineers, radio operators, inland boatmen, fishermen, 
harbor workers, shipbuilders and repairmen. 


American Newspaper Guild 


Union organization of white collar workers in fields for many years 
considered outside the bounds of unionism, received its greatest im- 
petus during 1936-38. Rapid gains have already been made among 
retail and communications employees as well as among state, local 
and federal government workers. Most significantly, unionism has 
also made headway in insurance and banking, and other fields em- 
ploying large numbers of clerical workers. The permanency of white 
collar organization is perhaps best attested by the story of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild which has lined up a sixth of the eligible 
workers in its field, and is accepted as the representative organization 
of newspaper white collar workers. 


Organized in 1933 (see Labor Fact Book III, p. 116), the Guild’s 
greatest gains came in 1937-38. In July, 1936, with a membership of 
5,830, the Guild affiliated with the A. F. of L. but withdrew in 1937 when 
its convention in St. Louis voted affiliation with the CIO. This was later 
| ratified by a referendum of the membership. Another notable action of 

the 1937 convention was the decision to broaden its field along industrial 
union lines by taking in non-editorial newspaper workers, in commercial, 
business, advertising, circulation and other departments not within the 
fields of established unions. 


Recent Strikes: During 1937-38 the Guild conducted 11 strikes—more 
than in its whole previous history—involving 450 workers. Among the 
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most important were those at Seattle Star, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and 
Wilkes-Barre Record. At least nine of the strikes “can be listed as defi- 
nite victories,” declared The Guild Reporter (June 13, 1938), the union’s 
official weekly. Six of the nine strikes resulted in agreements providing 
protection against “economy” lay-offs. (Among the earlier successful 
strikes waged by the Guild were at Hearst’s Wisconsin News and Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.) 


Pacts: As of June 15, 1938, the Guild had a total of 84 signed agree- 
ments with go newspapers and several news and photo services, 47 of 
them signed within the year. The “Guild shop” was provided in 28 of 
these agreements. There were also 21 “bulletin board” agreements cover- 
ing 25 papers in which substantially Guild conditions were granted with- 
out signed agreements. 

Most of the Guild’s contracts in this period were for editorial workers 
because of the superior state of organization in this sphere, but industrial 
contracts grew in proportion in the spring and by June 15, 1938, there 
were 26 agreements covering two or more departments. 

On April 18, 1938, after a threatened strike, it signed its first major 
city-wide industrial agreement benefiting some 700 workers on five news- 
papers in San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 

On the eve of its fifth convention, at Toronto, June 13, 1938, the 
Guild concluded one-year agreements with Hearst’s Daily Mirror and the 
Scripps-Howard World-Telegram in New York City, two of the largest 
papers in the country. Wage increases were provided for 200 of the work- 
ers on each of the two papers. In June, 1938, it also won agreements with 
United Press covering 420 workers. 

The Guild has succeeded in writing into its contracts among the highest 
dismissal pay provisions of any union in the country. Many of its pacts 
grant dismissal indemnities up to 28 weeks, and some even higher. In 
addition to wage increases the usual Guild contract provisions include 
the 40-hour, five-day week, sick leave with pay, and the like. 

By June, 1938, the Guild had more than 100 local Guild units, with a 
membership of 16,797, of whom 13,505 were editorial and 3,292 commer- 
cial employees. This compares with a membership of 11,112 a year earlier. 

Heywood Broun, nationally known columnist, is president of the Guild, 
and Jonathan Eddy, executive vice president. 


Notable CIO Agreements 


CIO unions have signed a number of notable agreements since the 
fall of 1936. Among the most important are the following, dis- 
tinguished chiefly for the size of the company and the number of 
workers employed as well as for the firm’s traditional hostility to 
unionism prior to the signing of these pacts. The agreements are 
arranged in chronological order: 


—_—ae Be 





NoTABLE UNION AGREEMENTS 
(Fall 1936—Spring 1938) 


Number of 
Company Date Union workers covered 
Celanese Corp. .........05- Oct. 30, 1936 United Textile Workers of America*.. T1I,000 
General Motors Corp. ...... Feb. 11, 1937° United Automobile Workers of 
AMETICA: Soci ned Se Siew ne ite ee 6 Not reported 
United States Steel Corp. 
and subsidiaries .......... Mar. 2and17,1937° Steel Workers Organizing Committee. . 240,000 
Chrysler Corp. ............- Apr. 6,1937° United Automobile Workers of 
AMETICA,...icoe-ot acomemc as ae somes Not reported 
American Viscose Corp. ..... Apr. 14, 1937 Textile Workers Organizing Commit- 
LOO: avec ob Heb. w siaie oi one Base ateNersvenwierey c 20,000 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Apr. 23, 1937° United Rubber Workers of America... 10,500 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.. May 25, 1937 Steel Workers Organizing Committee. . 25,892 
Interborough Rapid Transit 
COM i esi cercsaceateins en sree May 27,1937 Transport Workers Union ........... 14,000 
Brooklyn - Manhattan Transit 
COSEE On esnecmeeaees Oct. 11, 1937 Transport Workers Union ........... 8,300 
Postal Telegraph & Cable 
COM sh ects aise ere apers Dec. 18, 1937 American Communications Associa- 
LION yapsielectjnje cnc yess ae eerseio sei 15,000 
General Electric Co. ........ Mar. 31, 1938 United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America ............. 30,000 
International Harvester Co. 
(CHICARO) Fes oes scotetere ches <isie Apr. 22,1938 Steel Workers Organizing Committee. . 6,000 
Alaska canned salmon industry May 19, 1938 United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing 
and Allied Workers of America.... 7,000 
B. F. Goodrich Co. ......... May 26, 1938 United Rubber Workers of America.. 9,000 


"Later known as TWOC. "A revised supplementary agreement was ratified by a sialeaty of the union’s 
executive board, March 10, 1938. ° Renewed Feb. 9, 1938. “Renewed March 31, 1938. ° Renewed May 16, 1938. 
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TRADE UNION UNITY 


Rank and file in both the CIO and A. F, of L. have repeatedly 
clamored for unity of the two. For disunity has had harmful effects, 
its only beneficiary being the employing class. 

After national gatherings of both groups in October, 1937, negotia- 
tions between the CIO and the A. F. of L. began in Washington, 
D. C. They fell through when no basis of agreement was found among 
representatives from both organizations, and were terminated Decem- 
ber 21, 1937. 

There are scores of examples of A. F. of L.-CIO unity in the field, 
especially during strikes and struggles. Here are a few taken at ran- 
dom during 1938: 

In Kenosha, Wis. the A. F. of L. Trades & Labor Council and the 
Nash local of the CIO’s UAWA adopted a harmony statement point- 
ing out that the labor movement in their city had “maintained peace 
and harmony.” 

In Michigan both groups were working in mutual harmony for 
the most part, especially manifesting solidarity during strikes. 

At Superior, Wis., a CIO-led strike was quickly won when the 
employer found the A. F. of L. central labor body unwilling to fight 
the strikers. 

In a speech at Minneapolis, Minn., April 30, A. F. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, declared: 

Out on the west coast the CIO lumber and saw-mill workers in the Red- 
woods area are establishing unity with A. F. of L. rank-and-file workers. 
They participate in a joint council of the CIO International Woodworkers 
Union and the A. F. of L. Lumber and Sawmill Workers of Northern 
California. 

During the Goodyear strike of spring, 1938, in Akron, Ohio, a joint 
A. F. of L.-CIO defense committee was formed which threatened a 
general strike if the terror against CIO rubber workers continued. 


RAIL UNION DEVELOPMENTS 
More than 750,000 railroad workers are members of bona fide 
trade unions. The influence of the unions, however, is broader than 
their membership, since agreements usually cover all the members 
of a particular craft or class of workers, whether or not every indi- 
vidual is a member of the union. There are no closed shop agreements 
on the railroads. 
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Seven A. F. of L. unions are composed solely of railroad workers. 
Twelve other A. F. of L. unions also have railroad workers within 
their jurisdiction. Seventeen independent railroad unions (not affili- 
ated with either A. F. of L. or CIO) comprise at least half of the 
organized railroad workers. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, affiliated with 
the CIO, and the United Licensed Officers’ Association, independent, 
also have railroad members. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
is the largest of the independent railroad brotherhoods and the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Clerks has the largest railroad membership of 
the A. F. of L. unions. 

Main developments in the last two years are covered below. 





Agreements: An overwhelming majority of railroad employees are now 
represented by labor organizations national in scope (see National Media- 
tion Board, Annual Report, July, 1937). The number of agreements with 
national and international unions on file with the National Mediation 
Board increased from 2,222 in 1935 to 2,721 in 1936 and 3,122 in 1937. 
This gain was partially at the expense of the company unions which de- 
creased from 718 in 1935 to 651 in 1936 and 597 in 1937. 

On July 1, 1937, there were on file for Class I railroads alone 2,020 
agreements with national unions and only 423 for company unions. Cer- 
tifications by the Board for the year ending July 1, 1937, went to national 
labor organizations 76 out of 94 times, or 80.9%, and for the year ending 
July 1, 1936, 114 out of 146 times or 78.1%. 

An agreement between the standard railroad unions and 112 eastern 
railroads, 11 western roads and 12 southern roads, in May, 1936, provided 
compensation for employees displaced by consolidation of two railway 
systems, amounting to 60% of the average monthly wage during year 
previous to dismissal, to be paid from six months to five years, according 
to length of service. Employees taking positions at wages lower than com- 
pensation are to be paid the difference. Provisions were also made for 
compensating property losses caused by removal to other towns. Few 
awards have been made under the agreement since no major consolidations 
took place after it was made. 


Arbitrations: Railroad workers won several major victories in the last 
two years after threatened strikes forced the companies to arbitrate con- 
troversial questions. (The Railway Labor Act provides appointment of an 
emergency mediation board by the President when a strike situation ex- 
ists, the board to report within 30 days. No strike may be called until 30 
days after the board has reported.) 

A five-cent-an-hour wage increase, beginning August I, 1937, was won 
| by non-operating unions. The increase averaged 812% to 834%. For many 
| employees in the lower wage brackets it represented a 15% gain. The 
unions had originally asked for a 20¢-an-hour increase. 
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The five operating brotherhoods gained a 5%4¢-an-hour increase for 
train, engine and yard service employees on 86 railroads, beginning 
October 1, 1937. This represented an average rise of 6.6%. A 20% in- 
crease had been demanded. 

The Chicago Great Western Railroad, after a strike ballot was begun 
October 3, 1936, was forced to pay train and engine service employees 
$52,000 in back pay. The company had refused to comply with a decision 
of the National Railroad Adjustment Board ordering them to pay this 
amount. Compliance followed a strike vote. 

Adjustments in wage rates of enginemen in Diesel engine service and 
of train service employees performing way freight duties was made by the 
Santa Fe Coast Lines in February, 1937, after an overwhelming strike 
vote by the four engine service brotherhoods. 

A strike vote on the Louisiana & Arkansas and on the Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas & Texas brought the management into conference with the shop craft 
unions. The road had hitherto refused to meet employee representatives 
and to comply with recommendations of emergency boards. An agreement 
was signed, October 20, 1937, and standard rates of pay restored as of 
December 1, 1937. 

An eight-cent-an-hour increase was won in May, 1937, by 25,000 marine 
freight handlers on eight railroads entering New York harbor after a 
threatened strike by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks brought about 
arbitration through an emergency board. A jurisdictional dispute with the 
International Longshoremen’s Association was also involved. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen issued a strike call April 16, 1937, on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Northwestern Pacific Railroad when 
they were refused the right to present grievances of their members serving 
in capacities covered by agreements with the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Order of Railway Conductors. Agreement was reached 
through the mediation of an emergency board appointed by the President. 

After a strike vote was taken by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen on roads in the New England states, in May, 1937, the 
companies agreed to use extra men on Diesel engines then in service. 


Strikes: A nine-week strike (September 19 to November 20, 1936) 
among train and engine service employees on the Louisiana & Arkansas 
and the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas, grew out of refusal by the railroads 
to confer with the unions and to apply awards of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. Employees returned to work after the company agreed 
to comply with recommendations previously made under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

A strike of 346 workers, which began June 10, 1937, and lasted three 
weeks at the time of the “Little Steel” strike, brought union recognition to 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen on the Conemaugh & Black Lick Railroad. 

Stoppages also took place on the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad 
in Alaska and among unlicensed deck and engine room and kitchen per- 
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sonnel on carferries of the Wabash, Ann Arbor, Pere Marquette, and 
Grand Trunk railroads operating on Lake Michigan. 

A strike of all the rail unions was threatened in the summer of 1938 
when the roads attempted to put over a 15% wage cut. 


NEGROES AND UNIONS 


Thousands of Negroes have joined the trade union movement dur- 
ing the past two years and proved themselves staunch unionists. 
They have been especially encouraged by the CIO which is vigor- 
ously on record as opposed to discrimination on account of race. 
More than a quarter of a million Negroes have been enrolled by the 
CIO since 1936, according to one estimate. 

Francis J. Gorman, a leader of the TWOC, declared in an address 
at Washington, D. C., January 4, 1938, that “The CIO unions have 
eliminated the wage differential in the industries in which they have 
contracts. For example, in coal mining, iron and steel, maritime in- 
dustries and many others where CIO workers operate under contracts, 
there are no differences between Negro and white wages in similar 
occupations.” 

United Automobile Workers of America claims the largest Negro 
membership of any trade union—z22,000 out of the 32,000 Negroes 
in the industry. 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee had 15 full-time Negro 
organizers on its payroll in July 31, 1937, and many officers in 
various lodges. It previously enlisted the support of many outstand- 
ing Negro leaders and organizations in its drive to unionize white 
and Negro steel workers. In Gary, Ind., for example, out of 8,000 
Negroes employed, 7,000 were dues-paying SWOC members. 

Of 16,000 organized workers in Memphis, Tenn., in the fall of 
1937, some 3,000 were reported to be Negroes. Out of 8,000 Negroes 
around the docks of Norfolk, Va., 5,000 were members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Assn., having five locals. Most of the 5,000 
tobacco workers in Richmond, Va., were Negroes. They organized 
in 1937 and after three strikes succeeded in raising wages 50% 
to 100% and reducing hours from 58 to 48 a week. They joined 
the CIO. 

In Harlem, New York City’s Negro center, it is estimated that 
some 50,000 are members of A. F. of L. and CIO unions. 

An outstanding victory for Negro labor was the signing in 
1937 of an agreement between the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
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Porters and the Pullman Co. It provided a basic monthly wage 
of $100 for 8,000 Negro porters and maids, the average increase 
running to $12 a month (totalling $1,250,000 on an annual basis). 
The newly-organized International Brotherhood of Red Caps, 
another union of Negro workers, was formed in 1937. It has been suc- 
cessful in winning recognition on several railroads. At its first conven- 
tion, in Chicago early in 1938, delegates were present representing 
approximately 4,000 red caps from rail depots, bus terminals and air- 
ports in all sections of the country. \ 


COMPANY UNIONS DECLINE 


A special study by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1937 of 
126 typical company unions found that “About 80% of the company 
unions originated solely with the management.” This study found 
further that “Where an employee or group of employees took the 
first step in organizing a company union, the next step was almost 
invariably to ask the management’s approval.” Other important fea- 
tures of these company unions as revealed by this government study 
were the following: 


1. They limited their membership to one plant or company. 

2. In many of them meetings of employee representatives were only 
in joint conference with management. They held no separate meetings of 
employee representatives or of all the employees covered by the company 
union. 

3. Company provided financial support, sometimes wholly supporting 
it, in other cases providing substantial help. 

4 Employers discriminated in employment in favor of those who sup- 
ported the company union and against those who either opposed the com- 
pany union or sought membership in a real trade union. 

5. Company union officials received extra compensation from the com- 
pany, thus tying them more closely to the employer. 


After examining this study, and in the light also of its own exper- 
ience with company unions, the Division of Economic Research of 
the National Labor Relations Board concludes that “it is now an 
accepted fact that such organizations were specifically created to 
hinder employees in effective collective bargaining.” 

Following the passage of the National Labor Relations Act in 
1935, a great many employers gave up their company unions and 
began to deal in good faith with real trade unions. Company unions 
have since been on the wane. Other employers have dealt with bona 
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fide unions in a very narrow sense, meanwhile encouraging their em- 
ployees to set up so-called “independent” unions with which the com- 
pany hopes to deal in the future. Still other employers have refused 
to deal with real unions and have carried on their relations with em- 
ployees exclusively through the so-called “independent” unions. 

So-called “Independent” Unions: These so-called “independ- 
ent” unions have been analyzed by the National Labor Relations 
Board which has outlawed dozens of them as company dominated. 
Its conclusion is that “generally they are little more than reconsti- 
tuted company unions. One of the main purposes of these organiza- 
tions seems to be to cripple the collective bargaining power of the 
employees involved while still appearing to comply with the National 
Labor Relations Act.” 

Some of the special features of these so-called independent or- 
ganizations, as revealed by the Board, are as follows: 


1. Almost all were established after the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act, thus indicating a desire to get around this law banning 
company unions and to avoid dealing with real unions. 

2. Most of them were formed in the course of a campaign by real 
unions to organize the workers, thus acting as a counter-offensive to 
bona fide unionism. A number of them were established for strike-breaking 
during a labor dispute involving workers trying to set up a real union. 
Nearly an equal number were used as part of the notorious “‘back-to-work” 
strategy of anti-union employers. 

3. In practically all cases these organizations definitely opposed the 
principles and activities of outside bona fide unions and openly stated 
this position. 

4. Most of them were simply re-adapted from previously existing com- 
pany unions or were set up by “employee representatives” of the old 
company unions. 

5. A large majority of those on which information on this point was 
obtainable were incorporated, indicating further their alliance with the 
employers (see p. 111). As the Board says, “It seems significant that the 
so-called independent unions, which loudly proclaim their freedom from 
employer domination, have been eager to adopt a device advocated only 
by employer interests.” 


Naturally these “independents” must give the appearance of “inde- 
pendence” from the employers in order to avoid action by the NLRB. 
But the mere existence of certain organizational features calculated 
to give this appearance does not guarantee freedom from company 
control. The NLRB study showed that mere collection of dues, meet- 
ings held off company property, written agreements of a sort, or 
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“voluntary” membership, did not in themselves indicate that the com- 
panies had withdrawn from exerting control similar to that exerted 
over the old-style company unions. 

Belligerent employers’ associations, such as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, have advocated establishment of such “inde- 
pendent” unions to replace the company union as a more subtle 
technique in anti-labor campaigns. And professional “patriotic” or- 
ganizations, such as The Neutral Thousands, in California, have 
openly sponsored such unions in the campaigns to break strikes and 
destroy real trade unions. They have been played up in hysterical 
propaganda drives against the A. F. of L., the CIO and the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Federations of “Independents”: The sponsors of these so- 
called “independent” unions have recently begun to realize that they 
stand a better chance of survival if they are linked at least loosely 
with other groups of the same sort. This does not mean that the “in- 
dependent” in one factory of a given company is getting together with 
a similar group in another factory of the same company. That might 
resemble real unionism. It simply means that a group of this type in 
a chocolate factory, a textile mill, a steel plant, or what not, are in 
a “federation” which may be used by reactionary interests for na- 
tional lobbying and other such purposes. 

Several more or less abortive efforts to set up such national unions 
of “loyal employees” were made in 1937 and 1938. One resulted in 
the National Federated Independent Union. This outfit grew out of 
a combination of company unions like the one at Hershey Chocolate 
Corp., Hershey, Pa. (which, however, is since reported abandoned) 
and the ones used to break the strike at plants of the Remington 
Rand Co. This “national” union is being used to fight both the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO. It is against all sit-down strikes as “un- 
American.” After a convention at Buffalo, N. Y., in February, 1938, 
it was reported as issuing “charters” to 38 local “independents,” 
mostly in the eastern part of the country. Pres. F. S. Galloway 
claimed at the time that this new group represented approximately 
250,000 employees. 





STRIKE STATISTICS 


1937 Strikes: More strikes took place in 1937 than in any pre- 
vious year in American history, according to the report of the In- 
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dustrial Relations Division of the U. S. Department of Labor 
(Monthly Labor Review, May, 1938). Less than half as many 
workers, however, were involved in 1937 strikes as in 1919, the peak 
year. Of the 1937 strikes, 46.4%, involving 903,965 workers, resulted 
in substantial gains to the workers, and another 31.8%, affecting 605,- 
823 workers, resulted in partial gains or compromises. Thus 78.2% of 
the 1937 strikes, affecting 77.5% of all workers involved, won at 
least some gains for the strikers. 

A. F. of L. unions were involved in 48.7% of the 1937 strikes, and 
CIO unions in 38.7%. Strikes of the CIO, however, affected twice as 
many as those of the A. F. of L., “due to their organization drives in 
the mass production industries,” as the Monthly Labor Review put it. 
CIO strikes in 1937 affected 1,163,515, or 59.8% of all workers in- 
volved in strikes, and A. F. of L.-led strikes 583,063, or 30% of all 
affected. 

Here are U. S. Department of Labor figures for 1937, compared 
with those for 1936. (Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of 
the total in that category.) 


1936 1937 
Number of strikes ............ 2,172 4,740 
Number of workers involved ... 788,648 1,860,621 
Man-days idle ............... 13,901,956 28,425,000 
Results: 
Substantial gains to workers 
Number of strikes ........ 991 (45.9%) 2,191 (46.4%) 


Number of workers involved 288,952 (40.7%) 903,965 (46.4%) 
Partial gains or compromises 

Number of strikes........ 508 (23.6%) 1,503 (31.8%) 

Number of workers involved 254,751 (35.9%) 605,823 (31.1%) 


Major issues: 
Wages and hours 
Number of strikes ......... 756 (35.1%) 1,410 (29.9%) 
Number of workers involved 250,672 (35.3%) 435,568 (22.4%) 
Union organization * 
Number of strikes ......... 1,083 (50.2%) 2,728 (57.8%) 
Number of workers involved 365,019 (51.4%) 1,163,197 (59.8%) 


Industries (by largest number of 
workers involved) 
Transportation equipment’ ... 54,049 (6) 372,309 (1) 
Textiles ........0. cee ee eeeee 128,578 (1) 213,455 (2) 
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1936 1937 
Tron and steel ............4-. 186,017 (3) 
Extraction of minerals ....... 56,063 (5) 162,645 (4) 
Rubber products ............ 76,699 (3) 
Transportation and communica- 
LION seetrhaig ne icteiemeceeests 83,231 (2) 135,489 (5) 


Domestic and personal service 72,246 (4) 


“Involves recognition, or recognition and wages and hours, closed shop, 
discrimination against unionists. ° Figure in parentheses here indicates rank 
of industry by number involved in the year. ‘ Mostly automobile manu- 
facturing. 


Sit-Down Strikes: The sit-down or stay-in strike technique, 
which proved so effective, was first used widely in this country during 
1936. It was first taken up on a large scale by Akron rubber workers 
and the auto workers soon adopted it. Workers in many other indus- 
tries also employed the sit-down. It was found to be an effective 
weapon to keep strikebreakers out and plants closed during strikes. 
Also it prevented violent attacks on pickets which so frequently mark 
walk-out strikes. Often the sit-down was coupled with outside 
picketing. 

There are no complete statistics on the number of sit-down strikes 
or the number of workers involved. Incomplete data of the U. S. 
Department of Labor for 1936 listed 48 such strikes, involving 87,- 
715 workers, Of these, 26, involving 53,250 workers, were reported 
to have lasted one day or less. 

According to another study, from September, 1936, through May, 
1937, sit-down strikes directly involved over 484,000 workers and 
closed plants employing 600,000 others. 

Important sit-down strikes during 1936-37 are covered in the table 
below on “Outstanding Strikes.” 

Outstanding Strikes: The following table lists the outstanding 
strikes of 1936 and 1937, as compiled by Labor Research Association. 
Basis of selection of these strikes is not always the number involved. 
Type of occupation of the workers affected or the size or strategic 
position of the company or industry involved have in many cases 
determined the choice. 

The table continues the listing of outstanding strikes since 1872 
contained in Labor Fact Books I, II and III. The arrangement of 
headings is the same as in the previous volumes except for the addi- 
tion of a column giving the outcome of each strike. 
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Location 
Pekin, Ill. 


Date 
2/4-6 
Akron, Ohio 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
New York City 


2/17-3/21 


2/17-9/t 
3/1- 


New York City—East 
Coast 

West Coast 

Washington, Oregon 

East Arkansas 

Akron, Ohio 

N. Y., Ohio, Conn. 
(six plants) 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


3/19-5/29 


4/13-4/21 
5/4-7/5 
5/18-7/8 
5/20 
5/21 


5/22-6/11 
6/11-8/3 


Camden, N. J. 

Seattle 

Washington County, 
Mo. 


"Started as sit-down strike. 


6/23-7/21 
8/13-11/30 
8/24- 


» Sit-down strike. 





OUTSTANDING STRIKES 


1936 
Company and/or 
occupation 
General strike in sympathy 
with American Distilling 
Co. workers 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.* 


Wisconsin News (Hearst)... 


Building service employees. . 


Longshoremen 

Lumber workers 

Cotton choppers . 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co." 


Remington Rand 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ...... 
Orange pickers 


Radio Corp. of America.... 
Post-Intelligencer (Hearst).. 


Number 
affected 


1,500 
14,000 


21 
36,000 


7,000 
16,000 
7,000 
2,500 
7,000 


7,000 
5,500 
2,750 


7,500 
650 
2,000 


‘Involved sit-down in one or more plants. 


Outcome or purpose 


Won reinstatement, agreement 

Won reinstatement, agreement 
to negotiate 

Won agreement 

Won settlements for some; ar- 
bitration for others 


Reafirmed 1934 agreement 

Won agreements, increases 

Won increases 

Won seniority for unionists 

NLRB decision favored strik- 
ers 

Partial gains 

Won increases, other conces- 
sions 

Settled 

Won increases, 44-hour week 

To prevent use of non-union 
tiff 


4In 18 plants. 


Some 126,000 workers in 50 other company plants were affected. * The captive miners, numbering 10,000, struck 


June 14. 





OUTSTANDING STRIKES—~Continued 


1936 
Company and/or Number 
Date Location occupation affected Outcome or purpose 
8/27-9/4 New York City PAINEOES © vos oes ba eee a RS 10,000 Won increases, partial control 
of hiring halls 
9/4- Salinas, Calif. Fruit and vegetable workers. 3,000 For union preference in hiring, 
increases 
10/1-Sept.,’37 Reading, Pa. Berkshire Knitting Mills.... 4,000 Strike broken 
ae 1o-12/16 Utah Metal miners ............. 3,000 Won 25¢ a day increase 
10/24- 
1/20/37 Pa., Oho, W. Va., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co... 6,300 Won increases, agreement 
Okla. 
10/30- 
2/4/37 West Coast Maritime workers ......... 37,000 Won increases, agreements 
10/31I- 
1/24/37 East and Gulf Coasts Seametl xtocssintcuceneweee's 20,000 Later won increases 
11/13-12/2 Cumberland, Md. Celanese Corp. .........-.. 9,000 Won increases 
11/17-27 South Bend, Ind. Bendix Aviation Corp.>..... 5,000 Won recognition for union 
members 
11/18- 
2/11/37 Mich., Ga., Mo., 
Ohio, Wis., Ind. General Motors Corp.*.... 48,0004 Won agreement, other condi- 
tions 
11/27-12/4 Detroit, Mich. Midland Steel Products Co.* 1,900 Won agreement, increases, re- 
duction in hours 
12/2- 
1/27/37 Ill., Ohio, La., W. Va. Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co.° 7,100 Won increases, agreement 
12/7-28 Chester, Pa. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
COn dia un cia aioe ete 4,000 Company promised arbitration 
12/10-23 Detroit, Mich. Aluminum Co. of America .. goo Won increases 
12/14-28 Detroit, Mich. Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.” .. 5,000 Won increases 








Date 
1/28- 
2/17-3/12 


2/23-24 
2/23- 
3/1-4/16 
3/3-4/28 
3/4-24 
3/8-4/6 
3/8-4/8 
3/ 20-23 
3/25-June 


4/2-5/10 
4/2-12 


4/6-8 
4/19- 
5/1-6/10 
4/30-5/28 
5/3-26 
§/12-14 


5/18- 


§/19-21 


Location 


Akron, Ohio 
North Chicago, IIl. 


New England 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

Berks County, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Providence, R. I. 

Auburn and Lewiston, 
Me. 

Alabama 

Hershey, Pa. 


Peoria, Il. 
Oregon 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania 

Aliquippa and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Alcoa, Tenn. 


South Bend, Ind. 


OUTSTANDING STRIKES 


1937 
Company and/or 
occupation 
B. F. Goodrich Co. ....... 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.” 


Shoe workers ............+5 
Douglas Aircraft Co.° ..... 
Hosiery workers .......... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co.” 
Chrysler Corp.> .......... 
Hudson Motor Car Co. .... 
Department stores ......... 


Shoe workers ............. 
Goak: miners’2.333.<.<:63:5 6.56.06 
Hershey Chocolate Corp.” . 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. .... 
Loggers: so scite iv eee tergilacs 
Motion picture crafts ..... 
sade Storage Battery 


& Iron and other companies 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Aluminum Co. of America . 


Studebaker Co. ............ 


Number 
affected Outcome or purpose 
10,000 Won gains 
200 NLRB decision favored strik- 
ers 
12,000 Won 15% increases 
6,500 For increases 
8,500 Won agreements 
10,000 Won agreement, 36-hour week 
3,000 Won increases, recognition 
63,000 Won agreement 
11,000 Won agreement 
6,000 Won recognition 


3,000 Won NLRB election 
15,000 Won so¢ a day increase 
2,300 Ousted by company-organized 
vigilantes 
11,500 Won recognition 
3,300 
3,500 Won recognition 
Won s¢ hourly increase; 36- 
8,500 hour week 


15,000 Arbitrated 
25,000 Won NLRB election, agree- 


ment 

3,000 Strike called off by A. F. of L. 
leaders 

6,700 Won recognition 











Date 
5/26- 


6/3-9 
6/7- 


6/11- 
6/23 


9/12-22 


7/31- 
8/2-4 


8/9- 
8/26-9/14 


9/24-29 
10/5-11 
10/16- 
10/16-11/16 
11/1-3 


12/6 


Location 


Ohio, Ili., Ind., Md., Pa., 


N. Y. and Mich. 


Canton, Ohio 
Lansing, Mich. 


New York City area 
Niles and Warren, O. 


Panther Creek Valley, 
Pa. 


Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pa., N. J., N. Y. 


New York City 


Upstate New York 
Coaldale, Pa. 
Northern Minnesota 
South Atlantic & East 
Gulf Ports (9) 


Houston, Tex., Lake 
Charles, La. 
7 cities 


OUTSTANDING Strrxrs—Continued 


1937 
Company and/or 
occupation 
Republic, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, Bethlehem and 
Inland steel workers and 


captive miners® .......... 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Labor holiday ...... iar siattte 


Shipyard workers ......... 
Labor holiday ............ 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation 


COs oie ese do Geek oR Gre ea Seesaw ee 


Coal miners ...........4.. 
Truck drivers and warehouse- 

MED cores veri waves ces 
Silk workers .........00005 
Painters... sede eres < 


TYUCK ETS... c:e-cere wera ecsia 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co.° 
Sawmill workers .......... 
Maritime workers ......... 
Longshoremen ............ 


Postal ee & Cable 


Corp.” Berets cack alotet Siew 











Outcome or purpose 


Strike broken by company ter- 
ror 

Company agreed to reopen 
wage negotiations 

Protest against arrest of pickets 
won release 

Lost 

Protest against injunctions in 
“Little Steel” strike 


Arbitrated 

Won 

In sympathy with A. & P. 
workers—Won 

Won agreements, increases 

Won increases, partial control 
of hiring halls 

Won increase 

Compromise agreement 

Won some gains 


Won agreement, increases 
Won increases, 44-hour week 


Won agreement, increases ef- 
fective April 1, 1938 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


Tue International Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU) is a 
federated body to which are affiliated most of the important national 
trade union centers (27 in 1938), outside of the fascist countries. Its 
membership was reported at almost 21,000,000. This is almost up 
to the 22 or 23 million peak in 1921, in which year German, Austrian 
and Italian unions—since wiped out—made up more than 10.5 mil- 
lion of its members. The American Federation of Labor was not affili- 
ated in the earlier year. 

The position of the IFTU on the most pressing issues of interna- 
tional unity against war and fascism may be summarized as follows: 

A resolution of its Seventh International Congress held in London, 
1936, speaks of the “urgency of an international arrangement to in- 
sure an equitable distribution of raw materials among all nations,” 
at a time when the fascist nations are demanding colonies, markets 
and raw materials to strengthen themselves for war on the democra- 
cies. However, the IFTU declares in another statement at its General 
Council meeting in 1937, that the ‘Fascists’ policy of violence cannot 
be met by concessions, but only by a policy of determination .. . col- 
lective measures should be used to force them to give up their disas- 
trous economic policy.” 

At the request of the Spanish trade unions, the IFTU General 
Council met with the executive of the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional on September 15, 1937. These two bodies issued statements de- 
manding the removal of the invaders from Spanish soil, free arms 
trade with the Loyalist government, and “the maintenance of peace 
by a resolute application of collective security.” However, the pro- 
posals of Georgi Dimitroff, Chairman of the Communist Interna- 
tional, for joint action on such a program were rejected. 
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Up to April 30, 1937, the IFTU had sent 11,800,000 French francs 
to Loyalist Spain, and at the suggestion of the Mexican unions held 
a Spain Aid Week. The Trade Union Relief for Spain, of which David 
Dubinsky is treasurer, had up to April, 1937, sent nearly $100,000 
from the United States to the IFTU relief fund. Despite the IFTU’s 
statement urging aid to the Loyalists, its President, Sir Walter Citrine, 
attacked the united front and the People’s Front at the British Trades 
Union Congress, at Norwich, in September, 1937. At the preceding 
British Congress in 1936, he had successfully advocated support for 
the “non-intervention” policy. 

On November 2, 1937, the IFTU appealed “To the Workers of All 
the World” to boycott all Japanese goods and to render financial aid 
to the Chinese people. 

International trade union unity was the central point under dis- 
cussion at the IFTU’s Seventh Congress in 1936. A resolution intro- 
duced by the Norwegian trade unions stressed “the grave interna- 
tional situation,” and proposed “that the IFTU take up negotiations 
with the Trade Union Center of the Soviet Union, and the Red In- 
ternational of Labor Unions for trade union unity or collaboration.” 

Delegations from Norway, France, Spain and Mexico strongly sup- 
ported this position. The resolution finally adopted declared in part 
that the Congress “urges the IFTU to open negotiations with the 
national centers of America, Australia, New Zealand, Far East, 
U. S. S. R., and all other non-affiliated trade union centers, with a 
view to establishing a united trade union movement throughout the 
world.” 

The outlook for unity was then very promising. The Norwegian 
unions had affiliated in January, 1936, and the Confederation of 
Workers of Mexico had joined in July. The trade union centers in 
New Zealand, Australia and Japan had sent delegates to the Seventh 
Congress and were considering application for admission. Finally, at 
a General Council meeting at Warsaw, in the summer of 1937, the 
A. F. of L. affiliated, after having been disaffiliated from the IFTU 
for 16 years. 

Affiliation of the powerful Soviet trade unions was the key question. 
But the IFTU, in spite of its resolution for a united world labor 
movement, was slow to act in negotiations on their affiliation. Finally, 
after Leon Jouhaux, General Secretary of the French CGT (see be- 
low), brought his influence to bear, representatives of the IFTU on 


_ 
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November 23, 1937, met with the Central Council of Trade Unions 
of the USSR. 

The Soviet delegation emphasized the need for intensified work in 
support of the united front and the People’s Front fight against war 
and fascism, for aid to Spain and China, and for working class action 
against aggressors. Since the addition of the Soviet unions would 
more than double the present IFTU membership, the Soviet unions 
asked that there be three Presidents of the new united organization to 
hold the chair alternately, one to be a Soviet representative. The 
Soviet unions also asked for one of the five General Secretaries, point- 
ing out that in view of the disproportionately large financial burden 
placed upon them by affiliation, they “should receive a guarantee 
that the millions of francs which would be paid by the Soviet trade 
unions would not be used for propaganda against the U. S. S. R. and 
the Soviet trade union movement.” 

The reply of the IFTU delegation, as reported in its bulletin of 
January 19, 1938, was favorable. The Soviet recommendations were 
approved, as the minutes of the conference reported: 


The IFTU delegation also expresses itself prepared to support the 
modification of the Statutes in the direction proposed by the delegation 
of the USSR trade unions. 


The IFTU Executive considered the report of its delegation and 
rejected it at a meeting on January 12, 1938. It resorted to the usual 
arguments, charging lack of “independence” of the Soviet unions. An 
unfavorable report was prepared for the meeting of the General Coun- 
cil in Oslo, Norway, May 16, 1938, where Soviet affiliation was re- 
jected by a vote of 16 to four, with Spain, Mexico and France dissent- 
ing, and Norway abstaining. Despite strong opposition of these four 
countries and Czechoslovakia, the conference by a vote of 14 to seven 
terminated all negotiations with the Soviet unions. This was done 
under strong pressure from officials of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the A. F. of L. The unity move was, significantly, defended ' 
by Jouhaux of France and Pena of Spain, leaders of united trade 
union centers who had experienced the benefits of unity. 
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BRITISH UNIONS 


The Trades Union Congress (TUC), central organization of the 
British unions, had 1,250,000 members in 1894, about 6,500,000 at 
its peak in 1920, and 4,008,647 in 1937. To this must be added 
over 519,000 in government employees’ unions which are forbidden 
by law from joining the TUC, and 246,000 teachers, bringing the 
total figure to about five million trade unionists, a third of the total 
gainfully employed population. There have been increasing signs 
recently of a forward movement in British unions, but so far, since 
the last economic depression, the increase in trade union member- 
ship has only kept up relatively with the increase in employed workers. 

Of great importance in determining labor policy in the TUC is the 
relative concentration of membership in a few unions. Twenty unions 
had 3,174,000 of the less than 4,000,000 in 1936. The degree of or- 
ganization also varies from industry to industry, older unions like 
coal and railways being 75% and 80% organized respectively, while 
newer industries like auto and aircraft are only about 30% organized. 

Discussing the Sixty-Eighth Annual Trades Union Congress held at 
Plymouth, September, 1936, the International Year Book, 1936, 
points out that “despite the constant dangers that beset the trade 
union world” the Congress “refused to establish any rapprochement 
with the workers in left organizations or to take a clear-cut position 
against the imminent Fascist peril.” 

Although President Findlay of the TUC, in referring to a People’s 
Front, declared, “We badly want such a government here,” he also 
took the contradictory position that “Each party can fight the menace 
of fascism on its own platform.” While full support was pledged the 
Spanish Loyalist Government, a vote of 3,000,000 to 51,000 upheld 
the National government’s “non-intervention” policy. This vote has 
been cited as an example of the poor representation caused by unions 
voting in blocs, rather than in proportion to the votes at the separate 
trade union conventions. For example, the whole London Trades 
Council and large groups in many unions opposed the “non-interven- 
tion” policy in Spain. 

In September, 1937, the TUC held its Sixty-Ninth Convention at 
Norwich. It passed unanimously an emergency resolution on Spain 
deploring the fact “that the British and other Governments continued 
to deny the legal Government of Spain the right under international 
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law to purchase necessary arms and equipment, thus affording sup- 
port to the Fascist rebels.” However, W. Zak, who seconded the reso- 
lution, charged that the General Council (the executive of the TUC) 
lacked vigor in supporting the Loyalists. In addition, the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union was persuaded to withdraw its resolution 
calling support of the National Government’s rearmament, a “crime.” 

Recent developments in the British trade union movement have 
made for support of a united front policy. Distribution workers, 
miners, engineers (machinists), teachers, film workers, railway and 
building trades workers, have accepted the principle of amalgamating 
similar unions to form a united union in each industry. 

The unemployed movement, one of the most militant sections of 
labor, in 1936 conducted a march on London which was supported 
for the first time by the official labor movement. The marchers were 
greeted in Hyde Park on November 8, by the biggest united front 
demonstration Britain has ever seen, with about 200,000 from locals 
of the Labour Party, cooperatives, trade unions, Communist Party, 
and student, youth and peace groups. 

A significant movement of white collar and professional workers 
imto the unions has begun recently and young workers are also being 
more actively organized. In April, 1937, some 13,000 Clydeside ma- 
chinist apprentices struck and in September, 1937, thousands more 
in other towns from Manchester to London. They gained union recog- 
nition and wage increases. Another important strike in 1937 was that 
of the London bus workers who went out in May for the 714 hour 
day. The strike was lost after Ernest Bevin, Secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union, ordered the trams to keep run- 
ning, and the bus union leaders were expelled for “associating with 
rank and file movements.” Older organized groups, like the Harworth 
miners, have been equally active and have strengthened their organi- 
zation, scoring against long established company unions. The trade 
union drive for shorter hours and vacations with pay is one of the 
more hopeful recent developments. 


FRENCH UNIONS 


In 1921 the French trade union movement split into the Confedera- 
tion Generale du Travail and the Confederation Generale du Travail 
Unitaire. As early as 1922, the CGTU at its St. Etienne Congress 
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began efforts to reestablish unity, succeeding, however, only after 
the fascist danger became acute. 

The fascist outbreak of February 6, 1934, was followed by a gen- 
eral strike on February 12, in which members of both unions par- 
ticipated. The united front agreement between the Communist Party 
and the Socialist Party reached in July, 1934, helped turn the tide 
for unity. (See Labor Fact Book 111, p. 149.) Finally, when the union 
organizations were establishing local united fronts and the railway 
unions led the way by amalgamating in 1935, the last obstacle was 
overcome, and in March, 1936, a National Amalgamation Congress 
was Called. 

Unity resulted in an unprecedented increase in membership. Before 
amalgamation the joint membership was close to a million; in three 
months it jumped to 2.5 million. In 1937 it was 5 million, making 
the CGT the largest national center in the IFTU. As a result of unity, 
new sections were attracted to the unions; for example, insurance 
company employees, clerical workers, technicians and engineers, and 
other groups till then aloof from organized labor. In addition, the 
trade unions are being modernized, providing sports and cultural 
facilities for their members. 

The united unions were able to conduct the tremendous June, 1936, 
strikes which resulted in the legislation, passed by the Popular Front 
government, for a 40-hour week without loss of pay, annual 2-weeks’ 
paid vacation, collective bargaining agreements, and the restoration 
of wage cuts. 

In a statement issued May 9, 1938, general secretary Leon Jouhaux 
warned the Daladier government that French labor would not tolerate 
attacks on the 40-hour week and the right to strike. In addition he 
attacked placing the burden of financial difficulties upon the people 
by taxation decrees and devaluation. He was upheld in this position 
by the French Communist and Socialist parties, bulwark of the Peo- 
ple’s Front. 


SPANISH UNIONS 


The trade union movement in Spain was from its beginnings split 
along the political divisions of the international labor movement. In 
1888 the Marxists founded the Union General de Trabajadores 
(UGT, General Workers’ Confederation), with a membership of 
3,886. By 1900 it had 26,000, in 1910, 42,000, and in 1915, 112,194. 
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During this time regional anarcho-syndicalist unions functioned, but 
it was not until 1910, under the influence of French syndicalism, that 
the Confederacion Nacional del Trabajo (CNT, National Confedera- 
tion of Labor) was organized with a program for direct action. Under 
its influence thousands of workers, especially in Catalonia, Andalusia 
and Valencia boycotted government elections. 

Moves toward unity of the two organizations grew out of a 24-hour 
general strike in December, 1916. The two organizations signed a 
united front agreement before they entered another general strike in 
August, 1917. Soon after, however, the pact was dissolved and the 
two organizations worked separately until drawn into a united fight 
resisting the revolt of the traitorous Spanish generals in 1936. At 
that time the UGT had at least 700,000 members, the other organiza- 
tion somewhat less. 

By April, 1938, Secretary Vega of the UGT reported 1,904,569 
dues-paying members plus an unspecified number unable to pay dues 
because of war conditions. This membership is in 44 national indus- 
trial federations concentrated in the following groups: agricultural 
workers, 700,000; textile, over 100,000; building, 85,000; metal 
and engineering, 70,000; transport, 80,000; clerks and railway, 
50,000 each. About the same time the CNT reported 1,700,000 mem- 
bers, making a total of about 3,600,000 dues-paying trade unionists 
in Loyalist Spain. Members in the army service not paying dues 
compensate for the possible exaggeration in the claimed membership 
totals. 

The Spanish unions have undergone an important change of func- 
tion as a result of the war. When the fascist revolt caught the young 
republic unprepared, certain unions, under far-sighted leadership, 
accomplished marvels in mobilizing volunteers, encouraging acquisi- 
tion of military technique and the speeding up of war production. 
Gradually the whole trade union machinery was put at the service 
of the Loyalist army. The unions reached those in classes not called 
by the draft, especially building workers, who gave voluntary aid in 
erecting fortifications. Where factories were closed or abandoned by 
their owners the local unions operated them to insure a source of 
war supplies. 

Unity between the two union centers became imperative as a result 
of the war. But old attitudes were not easily overcome, and to com- 
plicate matters, an internal split developed in the UGT around its 
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leader, Largo Caballero. This split was finally healed at the January 
3, 1938, meeting of the UGT where Jouhaux and other representa- 
tives of the IFTU acted as mediators. Caballero withdrew, and a new 
enlarged executive under Ramon Gonzalez Pena was unanimously 
accepted. Unconditional support for the People’s Front government 
was pledged. 

Having overcome disunity in its own ranks, the UGT was then in 
a position to take steps looking toward the ultimate goal of organic 
unity in the trade union movement. Toward this end the UGT ob- 
tained a unity pact with the CNT on March 14, 1938. It centered 
around the supreme aim “To win the war,” and pledged a united 
Spanish working class to help create a more efficient army and war 
industry, and to work for the nationalization of key industries. It in- 
cluded also provisions for minimum wages and action against 
profiteers. 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


The largest trade union organization in the world is in the Soviet 
Union. On January 1, 1938, it had 22,427,000 members or 82% of 
the workers eligible for membership. 

Workers in the plants, mills, mines and offices and on the collective 
farms are organized in some 162 trade unions, many of these being 
regional unions, due to the vastness of the country. The percentage 
organized in the unions varies from one industry to another and 
ranges from about 70% to 95%. As these figures indicate member- 
ship is entirely voluntary. 

Industrial unionism is the prevailing form in the Soviet Union. For 
example, every worker in an automobile manufacturing plant is in 
the same union regardless of his status or degree of skill. No discrimi- 
nation because of sex, age, nationality or color is permitted in the 
unions. 

Officers of the trade unions are elected democratically by secret 
ballot of the membership. If they do not serve the interests of the 
rank and file they are recalled by the members and others elected to 
their p'aces. 

Highest directing organ of the trade union movement in the U. S. 
S. R. is known as the All-Union Trade Union Congress, composed of 
approximately 1,500 delegates. It meets periodically and elects the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, with some 170 members, 
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which directs the work of the trade union movement in the intervals 
between congresses. 

Each industrial union elects also a Central Committee which 
carries out the decisions of the union’s congresses and directs the 
affairs of the union. A typical union such as the Heavy Machine 
Building Workers’ Union will have the following departments, indi- 
cating the work carried on by the union: Social Insurance and Wel- 
fare, Labor Protection, Culture, Organization and Instruction, Wages 
and Production, Bookkeeping, Statistics and Information, Business 
Management, Bureau of Student Trade Union Organization, Bureau 
of Engineers and Technical Workers, and finally the Sports Depart- 
ment. 

Most important unit in the trade union structure is the plant (or 
local) committee which is elected by secret ballot of union members 
in the factory. At the end of 1936, the latest date for which figures 
are available on this point, there were 178,016 such factory and local 
committees in the U. S. S. R. The total membership of the factory 
committees of 156 trade unions (the remainder were not covered in 
this census) then amounted to 757,661. 

Each factory committee sets up certain subcommittees which attend 
to various phases of trade union work in the factory. These are, 
typically, the social insurance council, the labor protection committee, 
the production committee, the wages committee, the educational and 
cultural committee. Each subcommittee is headed by a member of 
the factory committee and makes regular reports to members of the 
union and to the higher trade union bodies. The wages subcommittee 
represents the workers in the first instance in the drawing up of wage 
schedules which are then negotiated between the management of the 
plant and the factory or trade union committee. At the completion of 
the annual negotiations, collective agreements are signed by the man- 
agement and the union. 

In addition to the factory or plant committee and its subcommit- 
tees, there are also special smaller committees for the various divisions 
of the plant, known as shop committees, which are set up in plants 
with not less than 100 workers. At the end of 1936 there were nearly 
40,000 members of such shop committees in the country. 

A still lower unit of trade union work in a Soviet factory is the 
group which consists of the brigade or gang of from 5 to 35 mem- 
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bers. These workers in turn elect their group organizer. There were 
about 415,000 such group organizers at the end of 1936. 

Social Insurance Functions: Administration of the social in- 
surance funds and the laws relating to the protection of labor are 
entirely in the hands of the trade unions. Since 1933 the vast social 
insurance funds of the country, amounting in 1938 to about 
$1,100,000,000, have been administered by the trade unions. Admin- 
istration begins with the smallest committee for this purpose in the 
plant or office and goes right up to the Social Insurance Department 
connected with the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions in 

Moscow. 

This social insurance system is recognized by authorities as easily 
the most comprehensive one in the world today. It covers medical 
care and provision for temporary as well as permanent disability 
whether due to sickness, quarantine or the care of a sick member of 
the family. It includes amounts spent for rest homes, resorts and 
sanatoria. It covers additional assistance to the pregnant and nursing 
mother. It covers pensions paid to invalids and to aged persons as 
well as death benefits paid to workers’ families. The whole burden of 
the social insurance cost is borne by the employer which in most cases 
means some state organization. No deductions are made from workers’ 
wages. 

In addition to all this administrative work connected with social 
insurance the union carries on all the work of enforcing the labor 
laws relating to sanitation, lighting, safety, health, hours of work, 
vacations, special protection for women and young workers, and the 
like. Factory inspectors, for example, are elected by workers in the 
factories. This factory or labor inspector works in cooperation with 
the trade union subcommittee devoted to labor protection. In 1936 
there were over 4,500 paid labor inspectors and nearly 220,000 un- 
paid elected labor inspectors on the rolls of the Labor Inspection 
Department set up by the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 

Raising Productivity: In a society where all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution have been socialized and where the working 
class, in alliance with the peasantry, controls the government, the 
relation of the trade unions toward production is entirely different 
from that obtaining in capitalist countries. Stimulation of production 
and improvement of methods of work becomes one of the main func- 
tions of the trade union movement. 
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The effort of trade unionists to master technique finds expression 
in the Stakhanov movement (See Labor Fact Book III, p. 205) 
which is simply the application of newer and better methods of work 
with a view to raising the productivity of the workers. Latest reports 
state that in the trade unions of the U.S. S. R. in industry 67% of 
the workers are engaged in Socialist competition and of these 23% 
are Stakhanov workers. In the building trades 71% of the workers 
take part in Socialist competition and 22% are Stakhanov workers 
while in the transport workers unions 79% of the workers are partici- 
pating in Socialist competition and 26% of these are Stakhanov 
workers. 

The enthusiasm of the workers for increasing production is indi- 
cated in the recently issued Handbook of the Soviet Trade Unions: 


In capitalist countries the workers quite justifiably dread rationaliza- 
tion, efficiency measures, and new machinery, for under capitalism these 
spell unemployment, wage cuts, speed-up, exhaustion and premature old 
age for the workers. In the U. S. S. R., however, with the six- and seven- 
hour working day, the vast sums expended annually for labour protection 
and safety devices, for social insurance and social security, the workers 
themselves introduce and welcome new methods and new inventions, which 
result in lightening their labor and in a higher output. 


The production committee of the factory trade union committee is 
the agency through which periodical production conferences are 
arranged. At these conferences, the workers discuss the situation in 
the factory, the plans for future work, inventions made by workers 
or the technical staff, and the general organization of work. Factory 
directors, managers and engineers report to these conferences and 
their proposals are criticized by the workers. 

Educational Work: Cultural and educational work is one of the 
main features of trade union life in the Soviet Union. In 1936 the 
sum of 958,200,000 rubles was expended from trade union budgets 
for cultural and educational work. This made up 56.8% of the total 
trade union budget. In addition to this, some 611,500,000 rubles of 
the government social insurance funds, administered by the unions, 
went for cultural and educational measures. 

Papers and periodicals published by the trade unions had in 1936 
an annual circulation of over 48,000,000. The number of libraries 
operated by trade unions increased from 1,906 in 1923 to 9,226 in 
1928 and to about 13,000 in 1937. The number of volumes in these 
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libraries rose from about 3,600,000 in 1923 to 20,600,000 in 1928 
and about 42,000,000 in 1937. 

Study circles conducted by trade unions in their clubs and “houses 
of culture” alone have also shown a remarkable growth and were 
attended by nearly a million people in January, 1937. These educa- 
tional circles cover every conceivable topic from political economy to 
dancing and lectures on fine arts. 

But these club circles are quite insufficient to meet the demand. 
Therefore many “circles” are organized in the factories and institu- 
tions where the workers are employed. Some 4,400,000 persons were 
attending such circles in January, 1937. 

Conditions of Soviet Workers: These may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Earnings of wage and salaried workers rose from about 700 
rubles a year in 1928 to 2,770 rubles in 1936 and to over 3,100 in 
1938. 

2. While wages have been increasing steadily retail prices have 
been falling. For example, between 1935 and 1936 average earnings 
of workers rose more than 12%. But during the same period retail 
prices of essential foodstuffs were lowered more than 10%. Further 
declines in prices were registered in 1937 as wages continued upward. 

3. Socialized wages, which are paid to workers in the form of social 
insurance, pensions, health protection, educational and cultural bene- 
fits, now amount to at least one-third added to the money wages. 
These benefits and “additions to wages” are likewise increasing in 
amount and in quality. 

4. Per capita consumption of foods has been rising in the Soviet 
Union at the rate of about 15% a year. At the same time the per- 
centage of the family budget spent for foods has been dropping, 
always an indication of a higher standard of living. (For details on 
these developments see Life and Labor in the Soviet Union by Robert 
Dunn and George Wallace, International Pamphlets, No. 52.) 

5. Hours of work have been decreasing along with the increase in 
wages and the rise in social benefits. Actual hours worked are now 
less than seven a day, while some workers have the six-hour day. 
Most Soviet workers are on a five-day week with a full rest day on 
the sixth. 

6. Annual vacations with pay are usual in the Soviet Union, the 
yearly vacation averaging over 15 work days, those in harmful trades 
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having a full month with pay. Total number of rest days a year, in- 
cluding this vacation period, is now between 80 and 85 days. 


MEXICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


The labor movement of Mexico has experienced a remarkable 
growth in recent years, especially since General Lazaro Cardenas 
became President in 1934. 

The largest labor organization of Mexico is the CTM, the Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores de Mexico (Confederation of Workers of 
Mexico). At its first Congress (February, 1938) a membership of 
945,913, belonging to 3,594 affiliated organizations, was reported. 
These organizations are united in Regional Federations, numbering 
32, in each of the states of Mexico. The largest organizations, with 
an industrial structure, are: the Union of Railroad Workers; Union 
of Oil Workers; Union of Sugar and Allied Workers; National Union 
of Telephone Workers; Union of Paper Workers; Union of Electrical 
Workers; Union of Educational Workers; National Federation of 
Motion Picture Workers; National Federation of Textile Workers; 
National Federation of Government Employees; National Confeder- 
ation of Professional Associations; and the Alliance of Unions of the 
Graphic Arts. 

The CTM was organized in February, 1936, by a number of trade 
unions and trade union federations which a few months previously 
had joined in a united front committee, the National Committee of 
Proletarian Defense, when General Plutarco Elias Calles, former 
President of Mexico, had threatened to drive President Cardenas 
from office if he did not take repressive measures against the tide of 
strikes then taking place. Among the national trade unions which 
organized the CTM were the General Confederation of Workers and 
Peasants of Mexico (CGOCM), led by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
now CTM general secretary; the Communist-led Confederacion Sin- 
dical Unitaria de Mexico (Mexican Unitary Trade Union Federa- 
tion); the National Labor Chamber; the Union of Railroad Workers; 
the Union of Mining and Metallurgical Workers; the Mexican Union 
of Electricians; the Alliance of Unions of the Graphic Arts; the 
Alliance of Workers and Employees of the street-car company of 
Mexico; and other regional unions. 

The CTM participates directly in the political life of Mexico, as an 
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independent force. It supports the Cardenas government because of | 
the latter’s progressive policies. It elected 30 representatives to the 
Chamber of Deputies in the 1937 congressional elections, and has 
also elected several deputies to state legislatures and won control of | 
several municipal administrations. 

The CTM attended a convention held in Mexico City at the end 
of March where the Partido de la Revolucion Mexicana (Party of 
the Mexican Revolution), a sort of People’s Front, was organized. 
This convention was attended by representatives of the labor move- 
ment (CTM, the CROM, the CGT, and the Miners Union) and by 
representatives of the peasants, the army and other sectors of the 
toiling population of Mexico. The CTM, as well as the other organ- 
izations belonging to the Party of the Mexican Revolution, maintain 
autonomy in their respective fields. However, politically they act as 
part of the new party. 

Internationally, the CTM is affiliated to the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, to which it was admitted in July, 1936. 

Since its formation the CTM has been working for the unification 
of the Latin-American labor movement, seeking the formation of a 
Latin-American Workers’ Federation. A congress of the free labor 
organizations of South and Central America, to set up such a federa- 
tion, was to be held in Mexico in September, 1938. 

In accordance with its anti-fascist beliefs, the CTM has frequently 
condemned fascist aggression against Ethiopia, Spain and China, and 
has given them moral and material support, especially the Spanish 
people. The CTM, following a suggestion made by President Car- 
denas to its last congress, was preparing to call an international con- 
gress against war and fascism in Mexico City, September, 1938. 

There are three other labor organizations in Mexico, outside of the 
CTM. The most important of these is the Miners and Metallurgical 
Workers’ Union with a membership of 100,000. This union was one 
of those that participated in the organization of the CTM, left it in 
April, 1937, but is expected to re-join it. 

Another important organization not affiliated with the CTM is the 
Regional Confederation of Labor (CROM), once the most powerful 
labor organization of Mexico, but now having a membership variously 
estimated from 25,000 to 50,000. A split in the CROM recently took 
place when the executive committee controlled by Calles’ labor lieu- 
tenant, the millionaire Luis Morones, expelled a group of prominent 
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leaders, including Ricardo Trevino, Eduardo Moneda, and others. 
This group is reported to control the majority of the CROM organ- 
izations, especially in the states of Zacatecas, Veracruz, Nuevo Leon, 
and Lower California. Ostensible reason for the expulsion was the 
question of the CROM’s participation in the new Party of the Mexi- 
can Revolution. Morones and his henchmen were opposed to its par- 
ticipation, while Trevino and the others favored participating. The 
latter’s group was seated at the convention of the new party as rep- 
resenting the CROM. 

Another labor organization unaffiliated to the Confederation is the 
CGT (General Labor Confederation). Its membership is estimated to 
be between 20,000 and 30,000. This organization also took part in 
the convention of the new Party of the Mexican Revolution. 

Participation of the CROM and the CGT in the convention of the 
Party of the Mexican Revolution together with the CTM has given 
rise to many reports that the three organizations would soon unite. 


CANADIAN UNIONS 


Canadian trade union total membership was 322,473, as reported 
by the Department of Labour of Canada, for 1936. 

The largest number, 149,398, are members of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. The All-Canadian Congress of Labor 
embraces 31,383; the Canadian Federation of Labor 25,081; the 
National Catholic Unions, affiliated to the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions, 45,000; other Canadian central bodies, 
14,675; independent local units, 18,863; while certain railway organi- 
zations, the I. W. W. and a few other smaller bodies make up the 
remainder. Dividing the total membership another way, we find 
that 147,704 are in strictly Canadian organizations, while 174,769 
are in international organizations which have both American and 
Canadian membership. 

The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress makes up the main 
stream of the Canadian labor movement, and is recognized as such 
by the government. Attempts have been made to pass laws taxing 
union dues sent out of Canada and to prevent American union dele- 
gates from crossing the border. Rod Plant, Canadian fraternal dele- 
gate to the 1937 A. F. of L. convention, pointed out that the Premier 
of one Province had declared that all international unions were 
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“tinged with communism” and that laws might some time be applied 
“to curb the activities of the international trade union movement.” 

The 53rd annual convention of the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress in Ottawa, September, 1937, called for laws curbing the 
use of injunctions in strikes, and for laws similar to the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act in the United 
States. The convention opposed compulsory incorporation or licens- 
ing of unions and laws discriminating against international unions. 
On independent political action, the Congress remained non-partisan, 
but urged its members to join their respective local labor parties. 
It also took a neutral position in the CIO-A. F. of L. controversy, 
asking union branches to maintain the status quo, continuing to 
seat CIO delegates. It offered its services in mediation “with a view 
to bringing the present deplorable division in the ranks of labor 
to an end.” 

Strikes and Union Progress: When sit-downs spread from 
Detroit and Flint to the Oshawa, Ontario, plant of General Motors 
in April, 1937, Premier Hepburn of Ontario set out to oust these 
“foreign agitators” as he called the CIO leaders. He forced the resig- 
nation of two of his liberal ministers who opposed this policy and 
called for the mounted police, but the Dominion government refused 
to back his intervention. General Motors itself wanted to settle, 
for the strikers demanded no more than had already been granted 
in its United States plants. The Toronto District Trades and Labor 
Council, stronghold of the A. F. of L., invited the auto local to join 
and receive its aid. The agreement finally obtained gave a 44-hour 
week, wage increases, seniority rights, and, to save Hepburn’s face, 
recognition of the local union, without mention of its affiliation to 
the CIO. 

This victory encouraged the CIO drive. The St. Catherine and 
Windsor General Motor plants signed similar agreements without a 
strike. Toronto textile workers, 5.0oo Montreal dressmakers, rubber, 
furniture, and boot and shoe workers came out on strike and won. 


WORKERS IN JAPAN 


Real Wages: Money wages of Japanese workers declined from 
1931 through 1937. Because of longer working hours, actual earnings 
increased very slightly, but when corrected by the cost of living 
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index, the resulting index shows that average real wages have declined 
in each year of the past seven: 

Index of real wages in Japan * 

T93I = 1933, 1936-1937 

Money wage rate .............. 100 93.6 89.8 — 

Reali wage: o-ciec eek. gk as 100 94.5 90.3 81.4 

"Indices for the money wage rate are compiled by the Bank of Japan. 

The cost of living index of the Tokyo Asahi was used in calculating the 

indices for real wages. 


As shown by these figures, the Japanese working population has 
suffered a drop of nearly 19% in real wages since 1931. 

Rising Prices: Retail prices show an unbroken rise in the period 
from 1931 through the spring of 1938. In the five years from 1931 
to 1935 (inclusive), while money wages declined by more than 10%, 
the average prices of what the workers needed to buy rose by 15.6%. 

Under the war economy starting in July, 1937, commodity prices 
rose even more rapidly. By March, 1938, the cost of living for the 
working class was 6.8% higher and for salaried men was 6.3% higher 
than in July, 1937. According to the Mitsubishi Economic Research 
Bureau’s Monthly Circular (May, 1938), “Retail prices were again 
substantially higher, reaching a maximum since October, 1926.... 
The prevailing high prices of commodities have forced the Govern- 
ment to resort to compulsory measures for price control.” 

Long Working Hours: While unemployment has been some- 
what reduced with the increase of war-time industrial activity, the 
length of the working day and the working week have been increased. 
A recent study by T. Watanabe, quoted in Amerasia (December, 
1937), shows the increasing rate of exploitation, in lengthening of 
working hours, since the start of Japan’s war against Manchuria and 
China in 1931-32. Japanese workers at home have had to pay for 
the war, not only in increased taxes and higher cost of living, but in 
longer days at the plants. Annual working hours per worker increased 
from 2,825 in 1932 to 3,012 in 1933, to 3,109 in 1934 and 3,180 in 
1935——an average of over 60 a week. Thus, between 1932 and 1935, 
average hours per worker advanced by 12.5%. 

Japanese factories have a longer working day than factories in 
Western countries. In September, 1936, factory workers averaged 
over ro hours a day. Open hearth furnace workers still had a 12-hour 
working day—for which they averaged $1.06 in daily earnings, or 
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something less than nine cents an hour. Women in match factories 
averaged 15 cents for a 9.2-hour day. (Monthly Labor Review, Octo- 
ber, 1937.) 

Recent reports indicate that even these long hours have been 
lengthened since July, 1937. According to one report reaching Amer- 
asia in June, 1938, munition workers were required to stay at work in 
the plant for 36 hours at a stretch and were then given 24 hours off. 

Unemployment: According to official government estimates of 
the Social Bureau, Department of Home Affairs, Tokyo, the total 
number of jobless persons had been cut from 444,000 in 1933 to 
276,000 in October, 1937. The proportion of unemployed in the total 
population had dropped from 6.13% in 1933 to 3.51% in October, 
1937. This drop was due in part to the activity of the munitions and 
other war industries. 

Proportion of day laborers out of work in October, 1937, was three 
times as great as the proportion of other persons—7.20% as com- 
pared with 2.03%. 

Trade Unions Battle for Life: With the passage of the Na- 
tional Mobilization Law in March, 1938, the future of Japanese 
trade unions became very uncertain. This law establishes what is 
virtually a framework for a fascist totalitarian state. It authorizes 
compulsory labor service, the regulation of wages and the prohibition 
of strikes. It empowers the government to prohibit public meetings 
and movements and to assume complete control over the press. 

Throughout the year 1937, however, trade unions continued their 
activities despite police attacks. With the rise in living costs, strikes 
for higher wages increased to 2,106, as compared with 1,975 in 1936. 
The number of workers involved in these strikes more than doubled— 
211,611, compared with 92,724 in the previous year. In reporting 
these strikes, the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau states that 
“the increase was due to the advance in commodity prices which 
started at the end of 1936.” 


WORKERS’ CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Unions: The Labor Front is the Nazi organization used to regi- | 
ment the workers. Membership is practically compulsory. It was | 
established after the bona fide unions had been smashed and their | 
leaders murdered, exiled or placed in concentration camps. The Labor 
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Front is essentially a propaganda agency of the Nazi party used in 
preventing strikes and in organizing the leisure time of the worker 
so he will be more thoroughly “coordinated.” Its main principle is 
that the employer is the “leader” of the workers. The Labor Front 
declares that “the employer shall be designated as the assistant to 
the leader of each organ of the Labor Front, in the cases where the 
leader himself is not an employer.” 

The leader of the Labor Front, Dr. Ley, declares: “It has always 
been clear that the trade unionist conception must be eradicated. I 
have succeeded in rooting out from the organization this trade union- 
ist mode of thought.” Questions relating to wages and factory con- 
ditions are not determined by the Labor Front organization but by 
the “labor trustees” who are government agents. There are no collec- 
tive agreements between unions and employers but only decrees or 
orders establishing wage scales. 

Wages: Wage rates per hour fell about 3% between 1932 and 
1937, according to the Statistical Yearbook of Germany. But the cost 
of living in the same period rose nearly 4%. Hence the hourly real 
wages, or what the worker could buy with an hour’s money wages, 
dropped about 7% since the year before Hitler came to power. 

These calculations are based on the rather dubious official Nazi 
figures. The cost of living figures are especially unreliable. For they 
cover only official prices. But in reality the people can cover only a 
part of their needs by buying products sold according to the official 
fixed and sometimes subsidized prices. They have to buy many other 
commodities in markets where prices have risen much faster since 
1932. Also the wage figures make no allowances for the many com- 
pulsory deductions and taxes which every worker has to pay. At the 
beginning of 1937 these swallowed up over 23% of nominal wages. 

Food Consumption: The Nazi organ, German National 
Economy, October, 1937, gives figures showing food consumption per 
head in Germany in 1932 compared with 1936. They indicate a 
10.4% drop in bread consumption, a 14.7% drop in vegetables, a 
4.7% drop in fruits, a 21.7% drop in fats, excluding butter, which is 
tightly rationed (margarine dropped 20.0% and lard 29.3%) and a 
13% drop in consumption of dairy products. 

The only items that showed an increase in this period were pota- 
toes—the food of the poverty stricken—and fish and meat. But the 
latter item is certainly distorted because the figure for the latter year 
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included pigs slaughtered by peasants for their own use. Figures for 
the earlier year did not include these self-consumed items. Further- 
more, the latter year’s figures include all the meats canned and re- 
tained in warehouses for war, but not actually consumed in 1936. This 
tends to distort the figure for actual consumption. 

The quality and nutritive value of foods, especially butter, has also 
decreased markedly in recent years, so that purely quantitative com- 
parisons are meaningless. Bread, for example, has deteriorated and is 
now made of a mixture of potato flour and rye. O. D. Tolischus writ- 
ing in the New York Times (9/4/37), refers to “a progressive decline 
in the quality of goods sold at fixed prices.” 

Deterioration of food has led to a decided deterioration in the 
health of the German people. In its issue of April, 1938, Germany 
Today refers to an official report on the condition of 2,000 house- 
holds of workers and civil servants. It quotes the Soziale Praxis on 
this report as follows: “‘The continuous increase in stomach and in- 
testinal diseases reported by the insurance companies is nothing but 
a sequel to a nutrition which is both bad and one-sided and which 
consists exclusively of bread and sausage.” 

The poorer a people are, the larger percentage of their income 
must go for food. A German women’s organization made an official 
survey of 140 households in the summer of 1937 in various parts of 
Germany. The families had a top monthly income of 150 marks. It 
was found that from 50% to 70% of the income went for food. 

Hours and Productivity: Hours worked in German industry 
went up from an index of 82.5 in 1934 to 110.2 in 1937 (1936—100), 
a jump of 34%. In view of the still larger rise in industrial produc- 
tion in this period there was an increase in the output per hour of 
about 7%. In other words more goods were turned out in the hours 
worked, indicating an increase in the exploitation of the German 
working class. 

Accidents and Illness: Safety inspection in the factories has 
deteriorated and speed-up and intensification of labor has been in- 
creased in the same period. This has meant an increase in the number 
of accidents which showed a rise from 64.5 per 1,000 full-time workers 
in 1932 to 89.6 in 1936, At the same time compensation for accidents 
was paid for only 57 out of 1,000 accidents reported compared with 
106 out of 1,000 in 1932. Illness also increased in this period. In 1932 
there were 314 cases of incapacity to work because of illness reported 
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per 1,000 members of those covered by health insurance, while in 
1936 the number had increased to 414 per 1,000. The total number of 
industrial accidents and cases of industrial disease increased from 
822,890 in 1932 to 1,588,887 in 1937. 

Social insurance benefits paid to the working class under the social 
insurance system fell from 9.35 billion marks in 1932 to 7.32 billion 
in 1936 and about 7 billion in 1937. 

Employment and Unemployment: Number of registered un- 
employed in Germany in April, 1938, was reported at 423,000 com- 
pared with 1,892,000 in 1929, and a monthly average of 912,000 in 
1937. 

Admitting that there has been a big drop in the monthly average 
of unemployed since 1932, it must be remembered that large masses 
of workers have been absorbed into the compulsory Labor Service, 
where the workers are paid one mark a day, and into public relief 
work where they are no longer counted as unemployed. There has 
also been a considerable absorption into the petty bureaucracy of the 
Nazi party, while some 250,000 have been thrown into concentration 
camps and are hence no longer numbered among the unemployed. 
But the drop in non-political unemployment during the Hitler regime 
has been largely due to the expansion in the war industries and in 
the army, some 700,000 additional workers having been drawn into 
these two non-productive fields. 

State-forced labor for all workers was established by a government 
decree which became effective July 1, 1938. Any attempt to evade 
this compulsory service is punishable by imprisonment or unlimited 
fines, 


LABOR IN ITALY 


The rise of fascism was prefaced by widespread union-smashing 
and terroristic tactics calculated to leave the trade union movement 
bankrupt, leaderless and broken. In the first half of 1921 alone 59 
labor offices were destroyed. Also six daily papers, 10 presses, 43 
trade unions and 85 cooperatives were wrecked, 202 workers were 
killed, 1,114 wounded and 2,240 anti-fascists arrested. These facts are 
from the authoritative book, The Plough and the Sword by Carl T. 
Schmidt. 

This offensive against labor was a deliberately planned and com- 
pletely organized campaign under the direct leadership of large land- 
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owners and industrialists who financed, and with the cooperation of 
police, directed the counter-revolution. 

The results of this offensive against labor are shown by the data 
on membership in unions and the number of strikes. The ( Federterra) 
Federation of Agricultural Laborers lost 600,000 members in the 
year 1920-21; only a quarter of the 8,000 cooperative societies re- 
mained in August, 1923. Whereas in 1921, some 80,000 rural workers 
were involved in strikes, in 1923 only one strike, involving 110 par- 
ticipants, occurred in this field. 

Today, strikes are forbidden and punished by a severe and progres- 
sive scale of penalties, the maximum being seven years’ imprisonment. 

Union officials are appointed, not elected, and are responsible to 
the Fascist Party leadership. The personnel of the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives of the four national (labor) confederations are ultimately 
selected by the Grand Council of Fascism which is a body of 30 
selected by Mussolini. “Ratification” takes place in a national elec- 
tion (not on a trade basis) in which the worker is forced to vote 
“ves” or face the consequences. (See The Fate of Trade Unions 
Under Fascism, F. Gorman and others.) These so-called “represen- 
tatives” are under military discipline of the Fascist Party and both 
in the Chamber and outside must obey Mussolini’s orders. All workers 
must contribute annual dues to these trade confederations whether 
or not they have been admitted to membership. 

The result of the destruction of independent labor organization has 
been a sharp and steady decline in the real wage of the Italian 
worker. Statistics of the Italian institute for industrial accidents show 
a decrease of 16% in real wages during the period 1923 to 1925. 
In his book Schmidt shows that there was a decline of 22% in money 
wages of industrial workers and 28% in those of agricultural labor 
in the years 1928 to 1935. 

The cost of living supplement (May, 1937) which supposedly 
raised wages by 10%-12% has been avoided by various methods. 
“Temporary” workers do not receive the wage increase but are paid 
the 1935 wage rate despite the sharp rise in prices—ranging from 
20% to 60% for various commodities. Employers have evaded the 
expense in many cases by dismissing older workers and replacing 
them with young men at lower wage rates. 

The subsistence wage level is further depressed by an onerous list 
of taxes which include the usual general and municipal levies. There 
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are also mandatory contributions to fascist organizations. An agricul- 
tural worker, for example, must pay dues to the fascist trade union, 
to the Fascist Party, whether a member or not, and make payments 
likewise to the unemployment assistance, old age and health insur- 
ance funds, as well as dues to certain other organizations. 

In addition to taxes, the struggle for existence is immeasurably 
intensified by marked increases in commodity prices. Since 1935 the 
price of meats has risen 51%; of spaghetti, bread, butter, coffee, and 
olive oil, 26%, and of cloth, rayon, wool and cotton, 222%. (New 
York Post, Frank C. Hanighen, May 26, 1938.) M. Thorez, in his 
France of the People’s Front, cites the index of retail sales of food- 
stuffs in Milan which showed a decrease of 45% in consumption 
from January, 1934, to August, 1937. Purchases of clothing by the 
people of Italy dropped 18% between 1936 and 1938. 

As commodities grow more costly they are also deteriorating in 
quality. Bread is composed of 90% wheat flour and 10% admixture 
of corn, beans and peas. This bread becomes unpalatable within a 
few hours of baking and its food value is greatly lowered. 

In a recent report on Italy in The Nation, June 11, 1938, Frank C. 
Hanighen says: “Unofficial studies which seem to me quite fair indi- 
cate a 40% rise in the cost of living.” And in the period of this rise, 
money wages, he declares, were raised only 20%. “In general, one 
can say with assurance that a margin of from 10% to 20% lies be- 
tween the increased cost of living and the rise in wages. In short, the 
standard of living—and with it the buying of textiles and other con- 
sumers’ goods—has suffered a serious decline.” 





IX 





WAR BEGINS 


WAR AGAINST DEMOCRACY IN SPAIN 


On July 17, 1936, General Francisco Franco gave the prepared 
signal for a revolt of military forces in Spanish Morocco against the 
People’s Front government of Spain. With the transfer of Moors and 
Foreign Legionnaires to the mainland, the rebellion was launched 
by military-civilian conspirators throughout the Peninsula. Supplied 
within a few hours of the Moroccan revolt with foreign aid, the 
fascists were nevertheless unable to seize power by a coup because 
the Navy rank-and-file rejected orders from conspirator officers, block- 
aded the straits, and delayed African troop movements for nine days. 

Strengthened by a constant flow of German, Italian and Portuguese 
planes, tanks, munitions and technicians, Franco’s trained and effi- 
ciently-officered troops slowly mastered Andalusia (southwestern 
Spain), Majorca and Iviza islands, and captured Badajoz on the 
Portuguese border on August 15, 1936—executing over 2,000 of its 
captured defenders. Franco’s forces took Irun on the French border 
on September 4, and reached the outskirts of Madrid on November 
6, 1936. The Spanish government then moved to Valencia in order 
to negotiate more freely for arms to meet the now widely recognized 
but undeclared war of invasion by foreign fascism. 

Offensives Against Madrid: Loyalist troops, inexperienced and 
handicapped at first by lack of organization and of fortifications, were 
nevertheless able to defend Madrid successfully against five offensives. 
Rebel troops attacked Spain’s capital almost daily for many months; 
major offensives were launched on November 7, 1936, in mid-Decem- 
ber, and again on January 7, 1937. 

Franco’s fourth and much-heralded “final” thrust at Madrid was 
launched on February 6, 1937, along the Jarama River in an attempt 
to cut the road between Madrid and Valencia. In the heroic, successful 
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stand of government troops against this offensive, the International 
Brigade was an important factor. (See page 204.) 

A fifth offensive against Madrid ended in the long battle of March 
8-22, 1937, including the battle of Brihuega, on the Guadalajara front 
northeast of the capital. The attacking Italian troops were forced 
back and fled in disorder. 

Loyalist Forces Unified: When the Loyalists were first attacked, 
each political party organized its own unit of the militia to defend 
the cities. There was no unified command, and the defense was greatly 
weakened by lack of munitions and supplies. For unifying the Spanish 
government resistance to attack, the Communist Party of Spain was 
largely responsible, as pointed out by the Foreign Policy Association: 

“The Spanish Communists... led in transforming the militia into a 
disciplined army, and encouraged a unified command. They worked 
to unify and strengthen the central government.... They demanded 
that the social revolution be definitely subordinated to the task of 
winning the war.”’ (The War in Spain, by Charles A. Thomson. For- 
eign Policy Reports, May 1, 1938.) 

The necessity for a unified defense and more vigorous military 
policies led to the resignation, May 15, 1937, of Premier Francisco 
Largo Caballero. He was succeeded, May 17, by Dr. Juan Negrin 
who had been Socialist Finance Minister. In a new campaign to 
drive back the invaders, the Loyalists gained many victories during 
the following months. 

Premier Negrin reorganized his cabinet on April 4, 1938, for a still 
stronger defense. In the new set-up, Jesus Hernandez, representative 
of the Communist Party, became chief of Army commissars, and 
Alvarez del Vayo for the second time became Foreign Minister. 

It was proved by documents found in the possession of Franco’s 
spies, working against the Loyalist defense, that the so-called Work- 
ers’ Party of Marxist Unification (P.O.U.M.) worked actively in the 
service of Franco. The P.O.U.M. not only attacked the Spanish gov- 
ernment and the Peoples’ Army but also communicated by radio 
with Franco’s forces, to reveal the government’s plans. 

Facts proving the case against the P.O.U.M. are presented in a 
recent pamphlet, Trotskyism in the Service of Franco: A Docu- 
mented Record of Treachery by the P.O.U.M. in Spain. The author, 
George Soria, spent 15 months in an investigation which was con- 
ducted by first-hand observation and analysis of official papers. 
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Rebel Offensives Renewed: Unable to take Madrid after five 
offensives, Franco and the fascist troops started new drives in other 
parts of Spain. From April, 1937, to June, 1938, the war may be 
divided into three periods. During six months, April to October, 1937, 
the Insurgents conquered the Asturias and Basque provinces in north- 
ern Spain. With German and Italian airplanes they bombed defence- 
less villages; destroyed the city of Guernica, April 26, 1937, and took 
Bilbao on June 19, after an eight-day siege. This conquest gave the 
fascists control over coal and iron mines in Asturias. On August 25, 
1937, with Italian invaders forming at least half the attacking force, 
they seized Santander and were congratulated by Benito Mussolini, 
dictator of Italy: 


“T am especially happy that the Italian Legionnaires have given, during 
the last ten days’ battle, a powerful contribution to the splendid victory 
of Santander.” (Quoted in Manchester Guardian Weekly, September 3, 
1937.) 


In a long battle starting July 6, 1937, west of Madrid, the Loyalists 
drove back rebel forces in a vigorous campaign, but lost Brunete in 
Franco’s counter-attack. The Spanish government again moved its 
capital, this time from Valencia to Barcelona, October 30, 1937. 

A new period in the Spanish war started December 15, 1937, when 
Loyalists launched a surprise attack against Teruel. In less than a 
week of fighting, this mountain city on December 21, 1937, yielded to 
government troops, only to fall again into rebel hands on February 
22, 1938. 

Another period in this war against democracy in Spain started 
March 9, 1938, when Franco with German and Italian troops, tanks 
and airplanes launched the most ruthless offensive yet undertaken. 
Moving toward the sea with motorized columns, the fascist forces 
broke through government defenses. In a series of attacks on Barce- 
lona, including 18 raids in three days, the fascists with their German 
and Italian planes bombed residential areas of the city, killed at 
least 1,000 persons and injured over 2,000. Franco’s troops reached 
the Mediterranean at Vinaroz on April 15, 1938—thus separating 
Catalonia from the rest of Loyalist Spain. 

The Invaders’ Army: In the winter of 1937-38, Italy and Ger- 
many sent larger supplies of artillery, munitions, airplanes and other 
motorized equipment to the invading army in Spain. As the Foreign 
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Policy report explains, aid from fascist powers had been available 
from the beginning, but became “even more open and decisive.” 

Between January 1 and March 19, 1938, according to a report of 
the Spanish government Ministry of National Defense, 84,672 for- 
eign troops landed in rebel Spain. These fresh soldiers brought the 
total of such foreign “volunteers” to an estimated 270,000. This 
army of invasion was divided as follows: 


100,000 Italians 

90,000 Africans (from Morocco, Libya, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Somaliland and 
French Morocco; all except the Moors were sent by Mussolini) 

50,000 Germans (including arrivals at Bilbao, Pasajes and other north- 
ern ports during March, 1938) 

30,000 Legionnaires (mostly Portuguese, Rumanians and Magyars) 


By April 16, 1938, the Loyalist Ministry of National Defense had 
shown from its exact records that the rebel forces had 700 German 
and Italian war planes. 

Government’s Lack of Arms: Loyalists have been handicapped 
throughout the war by a shortage of munitions and motorized equip- 
ment. Great Britain, France and the United States have all pursued 
a policy of so-called ‘‘non-intervention,” which is essentially pro- 
fascist. They have refused to sell arms to the democratically elected 
government of Republican Spain. (See below.) But they have done 
nothing to stop Italy and Germany from buying war equipment and 
shipping it to Spain. 

Repeatedly the Spanish government has appealed to France, Great 
Britain and the United States for permission to buy arms and muni- 
tions. On March 15, 1938, Premier Negrin flew by airplane to Paris 
to plead with the French government for aid in the form of munitions 
and airplanes. It was refused. 

On April 5, 1938, the Spanish government again appealed to Britain 
and France for the ending of “non-intervention” and for freedom to 
purchase arms. This appeal also was rebuffed. 

Situation in Spring of 1938: Despite General Franco’s an- 
nouncement when he reached the sea in April, 1938: “We have won 
the war,” the Loyalist Army with its lines reformed and strengthened, 
succeeded in stopping the fascist drive on Catalonia. Italian brigades 
advancing down the coast from Vinaroz met stubborn resistance from 
government defenders. 

With this renewed strength on the part of the government forces, 
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the war entered a new phase. Premier Juan Negrin summed up the 
situation at the end of April, 1938: “Far from diminishing, our re- 
sistance will increase, for, very soon, not only the volunteers, not 
only the recruits going to the colors, but the whole of our people will 
be mobilized for the fight. And the world will know once more what 
the Spanish people are capable of accomplishing.” 

According to careful estimates by the Spanish government’s Min- 
istry of National Defense, 10,709 children were killed and 15,320 
were wounded by fascist bombardments during the 20 months from 
July, 1936, to March, 1938. In May, 1938, President Manuel Azana 
estimated that 50,000 persons had been shot by the fascists in Seville 
alone; 20,000 had been murdered in Navarre, where there were only 
30,000 votes for all the Left parties in the last elections (February, 
1936), so that two out of every three of these voters were murdered 
by the invaders. (New Republic, July 13, 1938.) 


SOVIET UNION AND SPAIN 


First of all to send aid to the Spanish people in their struggle 
against fascism were the people of the Soviet Union. In the spirit of 
fraternal solidarity, the members of Soviet trade unions began in 
August, 1936, to organize active support for the Spanish Republic. 
Within three weeks after Franco’s first offensive, the Spanish govern- 
ment was handed the initial contribution of 36 million francs, col- 
lected by the people of the Soviet Union. 

This was the beginning of regular assistance on a large scale sent 
by the Soviet workers and peasants to the hard-pressed people of 
Spain. By the end of 1936, the huge sum of nearly $10 million 
had been collected for Spain by the Soviet trade unions. On October 
15, 1936, the first food ship left the Soviet Union for Spain. This 
first vessel was followed by many others, carrying food, clothing and 
other supplies. 

Repeatedly, in connection with the so-called Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee in London and at League of Nations meetings in Geneva, the 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Maxim Litvinov, protested in 
the most vigorous terms against the Fascist invasion of Spain. At the 
League of Nations Assembly on September 21, 1937, Litvinov de- 
clared: 


It is time for those to whom the interests of peace are dear to tell 
these parrots in high places that...a spade should be called a spade, 
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and aggression just aggression, no matter what aliases they may use. Fur- 
ther, that whatever the intentions of anti-Communism may be—mineral, 
commercial, strategic or others—there is no international justification for 
aggression, armed intervention, invasion of other states and violation of 
international treaties, no matter how it may be disguised. 

Again, on June 23, 1938, at an election meeting in Leningrad, 
Litvinov explained the part played by the Soviet Union in relation 
to the war in Spain, as follows: 


When aggression involved Spain, which is still under attack by -Italy 
and Germany, and later when aggression involved China, which was again 
invaded by Japan, we raised our voice in defense of these victims of 
aggression and wholeheartedly took part in giving them that modest aid 
recommended by League decisions.... 

We also did not believe that supplying arms to the legitimate Spanish 
government for use against the band of rebel generals, constituted inter- 
vention in Spanish affairs. ... 

The Non-Intervention Committee not only failed to insure non-inter- 
vention in the slightest degree, but is more and more leaning toward 
Franco. ... 

Only recently the U.S.S.R. reminded the peace-seeking powers of the 
necessity of urgent collective measures to save mankind from the menac- 
ing new bloody war. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN BATTALION 

To aid the Spanish people in the defense of democracy against 
fascist invaders, the Abraham Lincoln Battalion was formed during 
the closing weeks of 1936 and the first weeks of 1937. Consisting at 
first of only 470 men, the battalion included volunteers from every 
part of the United States, from Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canada, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. By the spring of 1938, about 
3,400 Americans and Canadians had served with the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

These men were true to the best traditions of American history. 
As told in The Story of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion, written in 
the trenches of Spain, they were all opposed to war: “We had in our 
ranks men who were in Leavenworth Prison in 1917 for refusing to 
participate in the World War. There were seamen such as Robert 
Pick and Charley Edwards (who have since been killed in action) 
who refused on a score of occasions to handle shipments of munitions 
to the Italians invading Ethiopia.” There were students and teachers 
who had taken part in demonstrations for peace on college campuses 
in the United States. 
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These volunteers represented all groups in American life. There 
were marine workers from Seattle; white collar workers from Chi- 
cago; needle trades workers from New York City; men like Robert 
Merriman, instructor in economics at the University of California; 
men like Hans Amlie, brother of the Progressive congressman from 
Wisconsin; men of almost every trade and occupation. 

They fought for the Spanish government because they believed in 
peace and democracy. They believed that the struggle for peace and 
democracy was best carried on by helping Spain defeat those who 
were moving toward world war. They were opposed to a policy of 
neutrality that condemns the assassin and his victim alike. They left 
America quietly, without parades or publicity, “compelled by the need 
to fight against the criminal invasion of Spanish soil, which repre- 
sented a threat to human liberty everywhere.” 

The Fifteenth Brigade of English-speaking volunteers, one of sev- 
eral international brigades, included the Abraham Lincoln, the George 
Washington, the Mackenzie-Papineau (Canadian), and other bat- 
talions. As reorganized after the Brunete offensive of July, 1937, the 
Americans were in the Lincoln-Washington and Mackenzie-Papineau 
battalions. 

First among the Americans to go into action were 60 men who 
were sent up to the Cordoba front in early February, 1937. Some of 
these volunteers were in the trenches seven months without relief. 

Major engagements in which the American volunteers played an 
important part included the attacks and counter-attacks along the 
Jarama River, February 16-28, 1937; the Brunete offensive of July 
6-27, 1937; the battles of Quinto (August 25) and of Belchite (Sep- 
tember 3-4) on the Aragon front; and of Fuentes on October 13, 
1937. Americans helped defend Teruel in January-February, 1938; 
and fought at Caspe and along the Ebro River in the early spring of 
1938. 

What these men went through can never be described. It is sug- 
gested by a few lines in the Battalion’s own story of February 27, 
1937: “What of heroism can be said when all of the men of the bat- 
talion charged into face of certain death—to escape it only by some 
freak whim of fate?...To describe the brave deed of one who risked 
his life for the sake of a comrade is to forget or ignore those countless 
deeds of desperate courage that were not recorded on human minds 
befuddled by the horror that encompassed them.” 
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Among the many American volunteers who gave their lives in this 
war against fascism we can here mention only a few by name: Joseph 
Dallet, Jr., promising young leader and organizer of steel workers in 
Ohio; Julius Rosenthal, veteran of the World War, who urged that 
younger men among the wounded be treated first, after the Jarama 
River battle of February 27; Dave Doran, leader in the Young Com- 
munist League and political commissar of the 15th Brigade; the 
young Negro leaders, Milton Herndon, Oliver Law and Alonzo Wat- 
son who died fighting five Fascists in hand-to-hand battle; Owen 
Appleton, graduate of Harvard and a research worker for Labor Re- 
search Association; and Ben Leider, aviator and reporter on the 
New York Post. 

To bring back to the United States the wounded, and eventually 
all the American veterans of this war, the Friends of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade opened a campaign in June, 1938. Estimating that 
it costs about $125 to bring home each man, this organization seeks 
the help of trade unionists and other progressives in providing for 
transportation, medical care and rehabilitation for these heroic volun- 
teers. The address is 125 West 45th Street, New York City. 


“NEUTRALITY” POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


An embargo on shipment of arms to either side in the Spanish war 
was hastily pushed through the U. S. Congress and adopted on Janu- 
ary 8, 1937, with only Representative John T. Bernard, Farmer-Labor 
congressman from Minnesota, voting against this special resolution. 

By permanent Act, approved May 1, 1937 (Public Resolution No. 
27, Seventy-fifth Congress, 1st Session), the President was empowered 
to prohibit the export of war supplies to any foreign nations at war 
or to any nation where a “state of civil strife exists.” Within a few 
days after passage of this Act, President Roosevelt proclaimed an 
embargo against both sides in the Spanish War. 

By this policy, the democratically elected government of Spain was 
placed on a level with the rebels, led by the fascist General Franco. 
The recognized government of Spain, with money to pay for arms, has 
thus been unable to buy them in this country. But the German and 
Italian governments, carrying on an unofficial war against the Spanish 
government, were able freely to purchase arms and other war sup- 
plies in the United States. 
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Under the neutrality resolution of May 1, 1937, the President has 
power to revoke his proclamation for an embargo against any state. 
A promising move toward lifting the embargo against Spain was de- 
feated by fascist sympathizers within the State Department itself, as 
revealed by Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen in their syndicated 
“Daily Washington Merry-Go-Round” of April 12, 1938. Among pro- 
fascists in the State Department the columnists named James Dunn, 
political relations adviser to Secretary Hull; Pierrepont Moffat, chief 
of the European Division; and Judge Walton Moore, Counselor of 
the State Department. According to other reliable sources, Sumner 
Welles, under-secretary of State, was also on the fascist side against 
the Spanish government. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye (Republican) of North Dakota, on May 
2, 1938, introduced a Senate resolution calling for repeal of the arms 
embargo against Spain, on the ground that the purpose of the em- 
bargo had not been served. But following an unexpected request from 
Secretary of State Hull for postponement of any change in the neu- 
trality policy, the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee at a hastily- 
called meeting, May 13, voted 17 to 1 to shelve the Nye resolution. 
According to reliable sources of information, pressure was brought on 
the Roosevelt Administration by prominent Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to prevent any change in the anti-Spanish neutrality 
policy of the United States. 

In relation to Japan’s war against China, the United States has 
pursued a different neutrality policy. On September 14, 1937, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt imposed a partial embargo on arms to China and 
Japan by forbidding shipment of war materials to either country on 
U. S. government-owned vessels. Japan with her own ships could and 
did continue to transport arms and other war supplies from the 
United States. The United States continued to ship to Japan scrap 
iron, copper and other materials to be used for making munitions. 


JAPAN’S INVASION OF CHINA 


Japan’s new invasion of China, starting in July, 1937, resulted in 
seizure of northern China above the Yellow River and occupation of 
Shanghai and Nanking. Japan thus gained control over entrance to 
the strategic Yangtse River in central China. But Japan’s drive south- 
ward along the Tientsin-Pukow Railway line, meeting determined re- 
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sistance by a unified Chinese army, suffered a major defeat early in 
April, 1938, in the Taierhchwang area of southern Shantung. This 
defeat was described as the first great military disaster in Japan’s 
modern history. 

An incident at the Lukouchiao or Marco Polo Bridge near Peiping 
(formerly Peking) on July 7, 1937, was made a pretext for the new 
invasion. Japanese troops and military supplies were landed in prepa- 
ration for large-scale operations which began on July 28, 1937. 

Japan’s Drive: At first, with superior military equipment, includ- 
ing airplanes, tanks and all modern armaments, the Japanese army 
was able to make rapid advances. In the early operations around Pei- 
ping it numbered 40,000 but within six months had grown to over half 
a million. The Chinese army, scattered over the vast area of China, 
was gradually equipped and unified under the command of General 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

As in the earlier invasion of 1931-1932, the undeclared war spread 
quickly to Shanghai where Japanese airplanes bombed the civilian 
population in a series of murderous raids. On August 11, 1937, the 
attack was launched on Shanghai from sea, land and air, but met 
strong resistance. Not until November 9 were Japanese able to occupy 
this important center. 

An army of 200,000 Japanese advancing on Nanking, capital of 
China, captured it on December 12, 1937. The Chinese government 
was forced to move from Nanking; a temporary capital was estab- 
lished at Hankow, with Chungking as the formal seat of government. 

The American gunboat, Panay, with embassy officials and Amer- 
ican refugees from Nanking, was bombed and sunk on December 12, 
1937, on the Yangtse River above Nanking. Three men were killed 
and nine wounded. Three American oil vessels were destroyed on the 
same day. 

By July 7, 1938, anniversary of the new invasion, more than a 
third of China’s territory, including all important railway lines in 
northern China were nominally under Japanese control. Chahar Prov- 
ince, most of Suiyuan, part of Shansi and part of Shantung were in 
Japanese hands, But the Japanese occupation extended but little be- 
yond the big cities and the railway lines; most of the interior areas 
in these provinces were held by Chinese forces under a Chinese 
administration. 

Chinese Victories: By the beginning of 1938, the unified Chi- 
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nese army numbered at least 1,750,000 men. Of these, about 100,000 
were experienced troops of the Eighth Army Corp (Eighth Route 
Army), formerly of Chinese Soviet districts. Unity on the military 
front had been finally achieved in August, 1937, following negotia- 
tions between the Kuomintang (Nationalist Government) and the 
Communist forces. 

Holding Japanese troops to the north of the Yellow River, Chinese 
forces in a four-month battle, defended the basic Lung-Hai Railway. 
This line, running east and west, crosses two main north-south 
arteries, the Peiping-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow railways. In a 
major defeat of Japanese forces at Taierhchwang in Southern Shan- 
tung, April 8, 1938, Chinese troops cut Japanese supply lines and 
drove back the invaders. Reinforced Japanese armies captured 
Hsiichow in May and then pressed west, but were forced back by 
Yellow River waters pouring through breaches in the dikes. 

In all Japanese-occupied territory in China, many Chinese peas- 
ants and others, organised as “partisans,’’ have opposed the invaders 
in every possible way. Partisans are detached light troops engaged in 
making quick forays and harassing the enemy. They have been very 
effective in hindering the Japanese from getting any firm hold in 
Chinese territory. For example, in 11 areas of Hopei province, nom- 
inally controlled by Japanese invaders, peasant rebellions broke out 
in April, 1938. An anti-Japanese military and political association 
was formed, including in its membership miners, peasants, tenants, 
intellectuals, merchants and others. Peasants have been especially 
active in organizing this guerilla warfare against the Japanese. 

Chinese government aims, as formulated in April, 1938, include re- 
capture of all territory seized by Japan. This would mean eventually 
regaining not only the northern provinces, and Shanghai and Nan- 
king, but also recovery of Manchuria and Jehol, seized in earlier 
invasions. At the Kuomintang plenary session held in Hankow, March 
29 to April 2, 1938, a Peoples’ Political Council was created. All 
party groups are represented in this united front council, with the 
common purpose of defending China and driving out the invaders. 

Opposition to Japanese Aggression: Within Japan an anti-war 


| 


movement has carried on steady under-cover work in protest against 


the invasion of China. Its existence was officially admitted by the 
Procurator-General Yeikichi Tokunaga, a high police official, in an 
interview published in the magazine Transpacific in February, 1938. 


—_————— 
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Many members of the Labor-Farmer Party, the Proletarian Party, 
the All-Japan Council of Labor Unions and other organizations have 
been active in this anti-war movement. Though constantly under fear 
of arrest, they have issued and distributed pamphlets, magazines and 
other anti-war literature. 

For their anti-war activities, 370 Japanese were arrested in a 
nation-wide series of arrests in December, 1937. Among them were 
Kanju Kato, member of Parliament and a leader in the Proletarian 
Party; Baroness Shizue Ishimoto (later released); and several uni- 
versity faculty members and writers. 

Leaflets found on the bodies of dead Japanese soldiers near Lake 
Taihu, China, in April, 1938, were signed “Association of the Anti- 
War Movement in the Japanese Army.” These leaflets declared: 
“Even if Japan should succeed in conquering China, the Japanese 
people will not benefit. It will only be advantageous to the Japanese 
capitalists and the military clique.” 

Anti-war demonstrations were held in Kobe, Japan, in February, 
1938, when 6,000 reservists were to embark for China. According to 
a United Press dispatch from Hankow (February 27, 1938), this 
anti-war parade in Kobe resulted in the killing of 37 persons and the 
wounding of 40 more, when gendarmes fired on the demonstrators. 

Before departing for Nanking from Shanghai, in February, 1938, 
part of the rath Japanese division refused to leave for the front. 
Mass arrests followed. About 500 soldiers and two officers were tried 
by court martial. The Japanese navy at about the same time arrested 20 
sailors for anti-war activity and sent them back to face firing squads. 

Early in April, 1938, eighteen Japanese soldiers were conducted 
under convoy from the front in the Tsinan district of Shantung. 
Charged with refusal to carry out military instructions, they were 
buried alive. 

Actions Against Shipments to Japan: In other countries there 
have been many instances of mass actions against shipment of war 
supplies to the Japanese aggressors. A few recent examples of such 
actions are given below: 

In December, 1937, a Chinese crew was hired in Hongkong to work 
the freighter, Federal, an American ship. The men understood they were 
to sail to New Orleans and then via San Francisco to Shanghai with sup- 
plies for the Chinese government. Learning in San Francisco in January, 
1938, that the ship was to sail for Osaka with steel rails, the crew sat 
down and refused to work. 
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The S. S. Pyrrhus of the Holt Line (British) arrived in Liverpool in 
February, 1938, to load a cargo of scrap iron for Japan. The Chinese 
crew refused to take the ship out. Another Chinese crew followed their 
example. By March 16, 1938, the company had not been able to find 
an English crew willing to sail with this cargo for Japanese aggressors. 


On March 22, 1938, the National Maritime Union (CIQ) protested tay ~ 
Secretary of State Hull against the proposed shipment of 5,000 tons of ~~ ] 
scrap iron to Yokohama, Japan, in the freighter, City of Rayville. This 
ship is a2 government-owned vessel operated by the Roosevelt Steamship 
Co. and, according to President Roosevelt’s decree (September 14, 1937), 
U. S. government-owned vessels may not ship war materials to China or 
Japan. Maritime Commission declared scrap iron was not on the list of 
war materials and the ship sailed with its cargo. The crew sent back an 
open letter to the Maritime Commission declaring that the commission 
had given “a tacit endorsement of fascist aggression.” 


In Australia, on April 25, 1938, longshoremen at Sydney and Melbourne 
refused to loap scrap tin for shipment to Japan. They stated the metal 
could be used for munitions. Sydney longshoremen also refused to load 
tallow for Japan because it could be used to manufacture glycerine. They 
refused to load, for shipment to any aggressor nation, any material that 
could be used for munitions. The men are organized in the Waterside 
Workers Federation of Australia. 


At Galveston, Texas, early in 1938, 26 sailors were imprisoned for re- 
fusing to sail the Norwegian freighter Binna to Japan with a cargo of 
scrap iron. They brought suit for damages and for wages, but Federal 
Judge T. Whitfield Davidson in May, 1938, ruled the U. S. courts did 
not have jurisdiction in their case. 


BOYCOTT OF JAPANESE GOODS 


Within three months after Japan’s invasion of China in 1937, a 
boycott of Japanese-made goods was endorsed by labor unions and 
other groups in the United States, Great Britain and other countries. 
Both the American Federation of Labor and the CIO backed the 
boycott. 

Reporting a drop of about 19% in exports of Japanese goods in 
the world market for the first two months of 1938, as compared with 
the previous year, the Japan Chronicle, March 3, 1938, attributed 
this loss largely to effects of the boycott: 

“It is very difficult indeed to assess the exact part this boycott 
is playing in the disruption of Japan’s export trade, but that it is the 
main cause and that prices at most are only a secondary factor 
appears indisputable.” y 
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In efforts to counteract effects of the boycott, the Japanese govern- 
ment planned to spend approximately $690,000 (2,060,000 yen) “for 
the subsidization of trade promotion offices, trade museums and simi- 
lar organizations in their campaign for the elimination of the anti- 
» Japanese movement,” according to the Japan Chronicle (3/31/38). 

Many groups engaged in the boycott in the United States included 
not only goods manufactured in Japan but also raw silk which in re- 
cent years has constituted 55% to 60% of total American imports 
from Japan. It was estimated by the Committee for a Boycott Against 
Japanese Aggression that every pair of silk stockings sold in the 
United States could provide Japan with four rounds of deadly 
machine-gun bullets for slaughter of the Chinese. 

Since about one-half of the silk consumed in this country goes 
into hosiery it is important to consider charges by the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers that “a boycott of Japanese goods 
hurts American workers.” Representatives of the hosiery industry 
have themselves stated that at least 60% of the machinery in hosiery 
mills can be used to make lisle stockings. Prof. Eugene Staley, an 
authority on raw materials in international trade, reported: 


While there might be some dislocations here and there in the silk and 
hosiery manufacturing, any unemployment would not be great in volume 
or very lasting. On the other hand, to replace the raw silk usually imported 
from Japan by rayon or cotton substitutes produced in America, there 
would have to be substantial increases in output, and hence in employment. 
(War Losses to a Neutral, League of Nations Association, December, 1937.) 


WAR MATERIALS FOR AGGRESSORS 


How much war material has been shipped by American firms to 
fascist powers, for use in Spain, no one knows. But some indication 
may be gained from partial reports in New York Post, April 14, 
1938, covering bomb shipments of the Atlas Powder Co. (a du Pont 
concern) from its plant at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, between 
January 1, 1938, and April 15, 1938: 

On January 12, 1938, the German freighter Kallerwald sailed from 
there with 20,000 airplane bombs. On March 8, the German freighter 
Crefeld left with a second shipment of 20,000 airplane bombs. On 
April 12, the German freighter Bockum sailed with a third shipment 
of 20,000 bombs. 
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All three of these freighters were bound for either Hamburg or 
Bremen. The bombs were marked for transhipment to “an undis- 
closed destination.”’ Spain is the only place to which it is illegal to 
ship bombs. Even if the bombs were to remain in Germany, they 
would have replaced other bombs which Germany has supplied for 
the slaughter of women and children, as well as men, in Spain. 

German-Italian Shipments to Spain: German and Italian of- 
ficial government forces have participated in war against the Spanish 
government ever since July, 1936. Italian planes were in Spain, ready 
for action, before Franco’s first attack. In the spring offensive of 
1938, these Fascist powers increased their shipments of arms and 
war supplies for the rebels. A partial record compiled by the Ministry 
of National Defense, Barcelona, covering a few days in March, 1938, 
indicates what these shipments included: 


March 6, at Cadiz, Spain, four ships brought 4,500 infantry troops, 500 
Blackshirts, of whom go were aviators, 200 were artillery men; all were 
Italian. They unloaded 15 pursuit planes, three bombing planes, five heavy 
tanks, to light tanks, four ambulances, three lorry petrol-tankers, eight 
large lorry chassis, 300 aerial bombs of enormous dimensions, and many 
cases of light artillery, machine guns, and ammunition. The Italian escort 
destroyers also unloaded a number of large cases of the same material. 

March 6, at Ceuta (Spanish Morocco), a German warship unloaded a 
large shipment of munitions. These were transshipped the next day on the 
mail-boat from Algeciras. 

March 11, at 8 a. m., two Italian merchant ships reached Cadiz, where 
they unloaded 4o heavy trucks, machines, aviation material, and munitions. 

At Bilbao, on one day in March, three German ships discharged 28 cm. 
guns dismounted. Every week in the spring of 1938, artillery and ammuni- 
tion of German origin came into this port. This traffic is protected by the 
German cruiser Emden. All ports of northern Spain were used for the 
unloading of German war material, accompanied by numerous artillerymen 
and technicians. 

March 18, at Villa Alhucemas, a German ship discharged a cargo of 
maize, wheat, and three 155 cm. batteries. 

g March 20, the German ship Catarnia unloaded war material at Motril, 
pain. 

During March, 1938, Italy sent to the Spanish coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean twenty 12-metre fast boats for scouting. Each is armed with two 
torpedo tubes for four 250 kg. torpedoes. These war vessels left Italy 
in groups and were detailed to torpedo ships bringing provisions to Span- 
ish Republican ports. These Italian ships flew the rebel flag. 

At Cadiz in March, 1938, observers noted the presence of two flotillas 
of submarines, one of large vessels, and the other of lighter vessels. The 
crews of these ships, all Germans, wear no uniform. 
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On March 21, 1938, the French government communicated to the British 
government a list of 442 airplanes of German and Italian manufacture 
then being used in Spain by General Franco’s forces. (Manchester 
Guardian, March 21, 1938.) 


Basic Supplies from Democratic Nations: Fascist powers, 
Germany and Italy, depend to a considerable extent on the United 
States and other democratic, peace-loving nations, for basic materials 
used in making war. With a program of concerted action for peace, 
democratic countries could quarantine aggressor nations by cutting 
off these war materials and other basic supplies. 


Copper. Germany and Italy both lack copper, an essential for munitions. 
Copper production of the world centers in four main areas: The United 
States, Canada, Chile, and a region in Africa (Belgian Congo and northern 
Rhodesia). Canada normally produces 15% of the world’s copper output, 
as shown in a recent study, Raw Materials in Peace and War, by Eugene 
Staley (1937). 

Cotton. Five countries, the United States, India, China, the Soviet 
Union, and Egypt, produce nearly 90% of the world’s cotton. More than 
half of the U. S. cotton crop is normally exported. 

Nickel. International Nickel Co. of Canada produces 80% to 90% of 
the world’s commercial supply of nickel. It has conversion plants and 
fabricating mills in the United States. 

Petroleum. Production of the United States represents about 60% of 
the world’s total oil. United States provides nearly 40% of all oi! entering 
into international trade. In modern motorized warfare, oil is of paramount 
importance. 

Wheat. Chief countries supplying the wheat of the world are Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, the United States, the Danubian countries and the 
Soviet Union. 


Supplies to Japan: The United States supplied in 1937 more 
than half of Japan’s imports that were essential for war purposes. 
According to careful estimates, based on official Japanese figures, in a 
recent study, Japan’s Ability to Finance Purchase of War Materials, 
by the Chinese Council for Economic Research (Washington, D. C., 
March, 1938), Japan brought 54.4% of her war supplies in 1937 
from the United States and 17.5% from the British Empire. 

Essential war supplies which Japan must buy from other countries 
include copper, oil, automobiles and parts, ores (iron, and other ores), 
zinc, tin, aluminum, pig iron, steel, scrap iron, lead, machinery and 
supplies. 

Among principal countries supplying Japan’s war essentials, the 
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United States led all others by contributing the following percentages 
of Japan’s war imports: 


Item % from U. S. in 1937 
COpper -pecisaos laces valet ee seis ehes Balboa a 92.9 
Automobiles and parts .........eceeee ee eeee Q1.2 
QU ia ics sais asaie aeie sa eye et aies Mier O ee lamie tne Meco 60.5 
Iron (other than pig iron) ..............00. 59.7 
Machinery and engines ............000ece0s 48.5 
Pig PINON. eee ths seals Ol tog vee eles ov dens eee 41.6 


In both 1936 and 1937, Japan purchased 81% of materials neces- 
sary for war purposes from five countries which may be called the 
Pacific Group (i.e. nations having interests in the Far East). This 
Pacific Group, as shown in the Chinese Council study, includes the 
United States, the British Empire, Dutch India, China and the 
Soviet Union. 


U. S. MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


War Department: On April 6, 1938, twenty-first anniversary of 
America’s entrance into the World War, the U. S. Senate passed the 
largest War Department appropriation bill since 1921. As signed by 
President Roosevelt, June 13, 1938, this appropriation carried $459,- 
401,254 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938. 

Two other bills passed by Congress in April, 1938, increased the 
country’s armed strength. One of these increased the commissioned or 
officer strength of the army from 12,374 to 14,659. The other re- 
establishes a regular army reserve for the first time since the World 
War. It creates a force of 75,000 men under 36 years old, who have 
served with the regular army and returned to civil life. The cost was 
estimated at $1,800,000 annually, after the reserve corps had acquired 
75,000 men. This corps is in addition to the authorized regular army 
strength of 165,000 enlisted men. 

Navy Department: Regular appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938, total $546,866,- 
494. They represent an increase of more than $30,000,000 over the 
previous year’s naval budget. 

In addition to the regular naval budget, Congress passed the Naval 
Construction Bill, second largest peace-time naval authorization in 
the history of the United States, signed by President Roosevelt, 
May 17, 1938. This is an Act “to establish the composition of the 
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United States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval 
vessels, and for other purposes.” Cost of the expansion program is 
estimated at $1,156,560,000, to be expended during the next 10 years. 
Naval observers believe that the estimate of total costs is too low, 
since a single 35,000-ton battleship costs more than $70 million. If 
the size is increased to 45,000 tons, the cost would be raised to $100 
million for one battleship. 

By this naval construction measure, the Navy Department is au- 
thorized to build 46 new fighting ships and other craft, as follows: 
3 battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 9 light cruisers, 23 destroyers, g sub- 
marines, 26 auxiliaries, 950 airplanes, and one dirigible. 

To start work on this naval expansion program, the Navy Depart- 
ment received an appropriation of $41,985,167 in the Second De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill, passed by Congress in June, 1938. 

Total Appropriations, 1938-1939: Counting regular appropria- 
tions for the War and Navy Departments and the special appropria- 
tion for immediate naval construction for the super-navy, the amount 
for these military expenditures totalled $1,048,252,915 for the one 
fiscal year, 1938-1939. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Collective security involves a foreign policy based on concerted 
action by the democratic nations and peoples against aggressor na- 
tions, with the aim of protecting world peace and democracy. It is a 
program calling for collective efforts to stop the fascist powers now 
engaged in undeclared wars against the democratically elected gov- 
ernment of Spain and against the people of China. 

Here are ten points indicating the importance of collective security 
as an effective foreign policy for the United States and other non- 
aggressor nations: 


1. It is necessary to distinguish between an aggressor nation and the 
victim of aggression, between fascist nations and democratic nations, be- 
tween nations bent on enslaving others and those nations that are striving 
to maintain their independence. 

2. A handful of fascist nations, Italy, Germany and Japan, are today re- 
sponsible for destroying world peace. These aggressor nations have created 
conditions that would lead to another world war. Unless effective methods 
can be devised to stop such aggression, sooner or later the United States 
itself will become involved in a world war. War in any part of the world 
today directly endangers the peace and security of the United States. 
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3. Scrap iron, cotton and oil from the United States have been bought 
by Japan, Italy and Germany and used in their wars against democratic 
nations (see p. 211 ff.) American supplies have thus aided fascist aggressors 
and enabled them to make more bombs and shells with which to kill inno- 
cent women and children in invaded countries. 

4. Collective security as a means of stopping aggression is not a war 
policy. It does not call for, nor imply, military action against the fascist 
powers. It would not involve military action either by the United States 
itself or by other powers. It requires concerted political and economic 
action. 

5. Under such a policy, the United States and other democratic nations 
would declare that aggressor nations have violated the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

6. Until such time as they cease their aggression, all diplomatic and 
political intercourse with such nations would be broken off. 

7. All trade with these aggressor nations would be cut off. Deprived of 
imports and exports and all credits, these powers would be unable to get 
the supplies with which they are today making war. 

8. To the victims of aggression, the markets of the United States and 
of other democratic nations would be open. Such victimized nations as 
China and Loyalist Spain would thus be able to secure materials they need 
for their own defense. 

g. Such measures, universally applied by all the democratic nations, 
would quickly bring the fascist nations to terms. They would be compelled 
to respect their international obligations and withdraw their troops from 
the countries they have invaded. 

10. Concerted action would unite democratic countries in a powerful 
front for mutual insurance against war and for the defense of democracy 
and the maintenance of peace. 


A policy of concerted action for peace was set forth by President 
Roosevelt in his Chicago speech of October 5, 1937: 

“Tf we are to have a world in which we can breathe freely and live 
in amity without fear—the peace-loving nations must make a con- 
certed effort to uphold laws and principles on which alone peace can 
rest secure. The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in 
opposition to those violations of treaties and those ignorings of hu- 
mane instincts which today are creating a state of international 
anarchy and instability from which there is no escape through mere 
isolation or neutrality.” 

Peace Act: Principles of collective security, as applied to action 
by the U. S. government to check aggression, have been embodied in 
a resolution (75th Congress, H. J. Res. 527) introduced in the House 
of Representatives, December 7, 1937, by Congressman Jerry J. 
O’Connell (Democrat) of Montana. As an amendment to the so- 
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called Neutrality Act, the resolution was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Upon adjournment of Congress in June, 
1938, it was still in committee; no action upon it had been taken. 

Amendments proposed by this peace bill provide that the President 
is to proclaim any act of aggression and name the aggressor. The 
measure would deprive agressors of economic means for making war 
by forbidding export of arms from the United States to any aggressor 
or to any other state for transshipment to, or for the use of, any 
such aggressor. When the aggressor ceases to engage in acts of 
aggression, the proclamation is to be revoked. Other articles besides 
arms and ammunition may be cut off from the aggressor. Loans and 
credits would be denied to the aggressor only. 

The measure would not permit the solicitation of funds for 
“humanitarian purposes” by the aggressor. Funds for humanitarian 
purposes may be solicited “by any person or organization which is 
not acting for or on behalf of any such aggressor.” It would be un- 
lawful for an American vessel to carry war materials to the aggres- 
sor. No citizen of the United States would be permitted to travel 
on any vessel of the aggressor named in such proclamation, except 
by special ruling of the President. 

“Aggressor” is defined, in connection with a war between any two 
states, as a state which first (a) declares war against the second 
state; or (b) invades the territory of the second state with its armed 
forces without declaration of war; or (c) with its land, naval, or air 
forces, bombards the territory or knowingly attacks the naval or 
air forces of the second state; or (d) maintains any forces within 
the second state, without permission; or (e) establishes a naval block- 
ade of the second state. 

By June 12, 1938, this O'Connell Peace Act had been endorsed by 
997 trade union locals. Every state in the country was represented 
in the list of endorsements from locals which included both A. F. of L. 
and CIO unions. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


As a member of the League of Nations since 1934, the Soviet Union 
has spared no efforts to build a workable system of collective security 
based upon the principle that peace is indivisible. In a speech before 
the League Assembly, July 1, 1936, Maxim Litvinov, Commissar for 
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Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., criticised those who used the 
Ethiopian conflict to propose schemes for reforming the League by 
weakening it and dropping the principle of collective security em- 
bodied in articles 10 and 16 of the League Covenant. The way 
to promote world peace and “reform” the League, he said, is not 
to weaken collective security and thus encourage aggressors, but to 
strengthen it and “to hold to the principle of the indivisibility of 
peace.” 

The outbreak of the rebellion in Spain in July, 1936, instigated 
and supported by Germany and Italy, emphasized the correctness of 
the peace program of the Soviet Union. In August, 1936, in answer 
to a proposal from France, the Soviet Union agreed to participate in 
any genuine hands-off policy for Spain that would avert the danger 
of a world war developing. While the Soviet Union felt from the 
beginning that the neutrality policy was unfair to the legitimate 
government of Spain, it believed it was worth the effort to make an 
attempt to force the fascist governments of Italy and Germany to 
abide by the agreement through collective action. When the fascists 
violated the agreement, the Soviet Union was the first to expose them 
and in October, 1936, warned that it would not consider itself bound 
by the non-intervention agreement unless violations ceased. 

In November, 1936, Japan and Germany signed a pact “against 
Communism.” In November, 1937, Italy joined in this pact which 
welded the aggressor nations into a bloc for the repartition of the 
world. Before the Assembly of the League of Nations, September 21, 
1937, Litvinov scathingly exposed the hypocrisy of this attempt to 
cloak brutal aggression under the pretense of a struggle against Com- 
munism, 

Following the rape of Austria by Germany in February, 1938, the 
Soviet Union again called upon all peaceful powers to take immediate 
joint action to halt aggression. In a statement on behalf of the Soviet 
government, March 17, 1938, Litvinov called on all the peaceful 
powers to meet in a world conference to deal with the menace to 
world peace presented by the aggressive acts of fascist powers. 

In August, 1937, the Soviet Union concluded a non-aggression pact 
with China. Such non-aggression pacts have been concluded between 
the Soviet Union and eleven foreign countries. The U.S.S.R. also has 
mutual assistance pacts with France, Czechoslovakia and Outer 
Mongolia. 
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Strikes, 168 ff.; of farm workers, 106; 
list of, 1936-37, 171 ff.; maritime, 
157 ff.; Newspaper Guild, 159; on 
railroads, 164; sit-down, 170; steel, 
see Little Steel; use of troops in, 
116 ff. 

Supreme Court, U. S., 43, 48 ff., 60 f., 
122, 130, 131, 133. 


Taxes, 36 ff.; evasion of, 56 ff.; income, 
57 f.; local and state, 59; paid by 
various classes, 57; poll, 124; sales, 
59. 

Tax-exempt securities, 58. 

Tear gas, use of against workers, 109, 
120. 

Tenancy, farm, 92. 

Terror, 114, 119 ff. 

Teruel, 200. 

Textile ease Organizing Committee, 
148, 14 

The eae Thousands, 168. 

Thomas, Norman, 40. 

Toledano, Vicente Lombardo, 187. 

Trade unions, 136 f.; 
incorporation of, 34, 111 f.; list of, 
A. F. of L., 137 f.; list of, C.1.0., 
152 ff.; Negroes in, 165; railroad, 
162; terror against, 120 ff. 

Trade union unity, 34, 162; movement 
for international, 176 f. 

Tupelo, Miss., terror in, 121. 


Unemployment, extent of, 66. 
Unemployment compensation law, 63. 
Unemployment insurance. 53, 55, 63. 
Unemployment relief, 68 f. 

Union Party, ror. 

Unions, see Trade unions. 


foreign, 175 f.;" 
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United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, 120, 147, 165. 

United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing 
and Allied Workers of America, 86, 
IOI, 102, 106 ff. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, 48. 

United Mine Workers of America, 147. 

United Rubber Workers of America, 
120, 147. 

U. S. Steel Corp., union agreement of, 
148, 155. 


Vacations with pay, 149, 186 
Vigilantes, 114, 120, 135. 


Wage and hour legislation, see Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Wages, of common laborers, 80; of 
farm workers, 104; in foreign coun- 
tries, Ch. VIII; minimum, 62; of 
Negroes, 80; real, 73; weekly, 78 f.; 
of women, 79; WPA, 71. 

Wagener, Sen. Robert F., 44. 

bina Sec’y of Agriculture Henry, 
88, 

Walsh- eae Act, see Public Contracts 

ct 

War, Ch. IX. 

War Department, 214. 

War materials, shipments of, 211 ff. 

Washington Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, 33 f. 

Westville, Ml., case, 135. 

wy collar workers, organization of, 

159. 

Whitney, A. F., on trade union unity, 
162. 

Women, wages of, 79. 

Workers Alliance, 70 ff. 

Workers conditions, Ch. IV. 

Workers Defense League, 129. 

Working population, money income of, 
74. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, 83. 

Works Progress Administration, 68, 71. 


Young Communist League, 37. 
Youth, 87; health of, 85; and unem- 
ployment, 67. 





